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LORD BYRON. 
Ture has been agood deal of wri- § Far more reprehensible, because far 


ting about Lord Byron since his death 
in our periodicals ; but very little of 
it much to the purpose. The Quar- 
terly Review has as yet been silent ; 
the Edinburgh Review has contained 
only one or two insignificant 
s. The subject, now at last com~ 
plete, has hitherto been in the hands of 
com paratively unauthoritative scribes ; 
-and we are constrained to say, that it 
has not been dealt with in a manner 
at all likely to anges their authority. 
We are sorry to be obliged to no- 
tice with i condemnation the 
style in which Lord Byron’s charac- 
ter and genius have been handied in 
the Universal Review. That talented, 
and on the whole respectable Journal, 
is said to be chiefly conducted by a 
person of very considerable rank in 
our modern letters—a schoJar, a poet, 
and a gentleman: and if this be the 
fact, (which we certainly by no means 
take for nted,) the tone and tem- 
per in which Lord Byron has been 
treated by the Journal in question is 
doubly and trebly to be regretted. 
Whether the accomplished person we 
allude to, be, or be not, the Editor of 
this Review, we are quite sure he is 
not the author of the article we speak 


tall ppeaier 
not large enough to regard great- 
ness 3 fame without 


envy—or sinall enough to remember, 
in the pages of Mr Whitaker's Re- 
view, that the proprietor of the Quar- 
terly Review had been also the pub- 
lisher of that illustrious poet’s most 
successful performances. e article 


is a splenetic, a malevolent, and, we 
fear we must add, a mean tirade. It 
must have been written by an unbepey 
man, and can be read with pleasure by 
‘none. 

Vor. XVIL 


more lengthened and elaborate—and 
despicable to boot, because eviden 
written by a person, who, with friend- 
a te rose? 
riendship 7 
is the attempt towards a whole-length’ 
portraiture of Lord Byron’s character, 
which appeared some months ago in 
the London Magazine. The writer of 
that production must be indeed a m= 
serable. He derives all the vices of 
Byron—real or —from the 
fact of his being a Lord. When 
he is to be commended for anything, 
“ this, in short, is as well as could be 
from a Lord.” What a pic~ 
tone eisa iment ! we 
observe, oat tala dp by the desa> 
guished author of the Liber Amoris, 
in a new octavo (chiefly, ué mos est, 
made up of old materials, ) which he 
Py —- an oy modest — 
* The Spirit of t toy 
Hero of Southam <4 is exceed- 
ingly bitter with Lord Byron, because 
he hada pedi He cannot away 


with the patrician soul that breaks out: 


continually even in the most radical 


ravings of Byron’s muse. It is evi~! 


dent, that if Mr Hazlitt had seen the 


— Lion down, he would have res 
joi 


in kicking him: he now does his 
pleasure with the dead. And it was 


for this wo Lag ese em oA 


retribution, that Byron suffered,” 
for a time at least, his noble name to. 


be coupled in the mouths of men, with 
these abject souls—these paltry and 


contemptible caitiffs, who, while they 


would fain have dérived some skulk- 


ing benefit from his name, never re- . 


garded either the poet or the man, but 


with all the rancours of despairing im- . 


becility and plebeian spite. 


4 age a 
wae along eeu garded 





o 
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with infinite gall by the miner Tories, 
and that the elevation of his personal 
manners and feelings had always pre- 
vented him from being an object of 
énything like réal attachment among 
the miserable adherents of that degra- 
ded faction to which he sometimes too 
much lent himself. The feelings of 
this last class were, of course; kept in 
check so long as he lived ; those of the 
forther rarely durst break silence so 
long as Mr John Murray was his pub- 
lisher in ordinary—and they also have 
spoken out with wonderfully more 
—- sitice there was an end of the 
lash that played about the pages of 
Don Juan.* There was on either side 
a great accumulation of spleen and 
envy lying in wait for a fair opportu- 
nity of eruption—and we have seen 
the eruption at least begin. We can 
scarcely turn over the pages of any in- 
significant Magazine or Review with- 
out coming in contact with long me- 
laneholy diatribes—all of them the 
grumblings of the same long-pent de- 
vil. One proves Byron to have been 
the most audacious of plagiarists—an- 
other is at great pains to shew, that he 
was not a poet of the truly high order 
—that he had little “‘ invention” — 

his merit lay only in “‘ intensity” —and 
Heaven knows how much more stuff 
of the same sort! A third says, he ne- 
ver wrote any poem after the 
Corsair. A fourth considers Don Juan 
as a mere imitation of Faublas. A 
whole’ chorus resounds in your ears, 
that Byron was, at all events, a perfect 
villain—the lewdest, the basest, the 
most unprincipled of men—and that, 
ergo, the subject ought to be —— ! 
—So far from suffering it to be dropt, 
however, we now intend, and that for 
the first time, to take it up. 

We certainly cannot reproach our- 
selves with having, at any period of our 
career, either neglected or ill-treated 
the great poet who is now no more. 
We were, from the beginning, open, 
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sincere, and enthusiastic worshippers 
of his genius ; we spoke out oa thes 
score in a way that most ofour contem- 
raries can reflect upon with few. 
eelings of self-gratulation—and we 
-always so spoke out—which certain- 
ly cannot be said of any one among 
em. When he began to entertain the 
world with his Beppo and Don Juan, 
on the other hand, we were undoubt- 
edly the first and the most efficient of 
all that rebuked him for teaching his 
muse to stoop her wing. We did this so 
boldly and so well, that we created for 
ourselves in many quarters a vast deal 
of ill will on this very account. John 
Murray, for example, never forgave 
us, and the whole of the inferior work~ 
ing band of his Quarterly Reviewers 
have hated us, as in duty bound, from 
that time, and have shewn their servile 
hatred in a thousand ways, and by a 
thousand means, all alike pitiful and 
servile. We continued to lament the 
indiscretions of his Don Juan, but we 
could not be blind to the extraordinary 
merits of that poem, as it grew up and 
expanded itself mto one of the most 
remarkable works of English genius ; 
and seeing these, we were quite above 
keeping our thumb upon the whole af- 
fair, merely because there was some 
difficulty in managing it, after the 
laudable example of the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly critics. Finally, since 
Byron died, various contributors have 
been allowed to express, in their own 
several styles, their opinions, about 
particular points conneeted with his 
character and genius, because the no- 
tion of unity of mind, in a Journal 
like this, is a thing quite below our 
contempt, and because it was wished 
to make our pages reflect, as to this 
subject, the feelings and opinions float- 
ing about in society in d to it— 
with this one proviso only, that we 
should have nothing to do with the 
opinions of dulness, or the feelings of 
envy. And now, all this being done, 





* We may hint, in a note, that in order to have great success now-a-days, it seems 
to. be the rule that a literary man should publish with a bookseller attached to the 
opposite political party—a Tory with a Whig, and vice versa. Mr Murray would not 
suit even the author of Waverley half so well as Mr Constable; and Lord Byron 
never throve after he had lost that hold upon Tory applause, or at least forbearance, 
which his connexion with Mr Murray afforded him. Theodore Hook brings out his 
Sayings and Doings with the Lord of the White-boy Gazette—and young Russell 
his anti-liberal Tour in Germany with the Master of Blue and Yellow. It was only 


an after-thought that prevented us from 


Hobhouse’s anti-Medwinian from 


hayin 
Albemarle Street direct ; and old Butler himeelf brings out his Book of the Catho- 
lie Chureh there, Southey would have sold an edition more of his Book of the — 
Church, if he had published it with Mr Constable, or even Mr Colburn. This merely 
en passant—but it is all very true—and we may add, very poor. 
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pons oe to take up the subject as 
one Rooters to hee it 
surely;:but to speak out clearly as to 
some of the most important questions 
that have been put in agitation. We 
make no mighty pretensions. A little 
common sense, common honesty, and 
common feeling, shall serve our turn. 

We shall, like all others who say 
anything about Lord Byron, begin sans 
apologie, with his mal character. 
This is the great object of attack, the 
constant theme of open vituperation 
to one set, and the established mark 
for all the petty but deadly artillery of 
sheers, shrugs, groans, toanother. 'T'wo 
widely different matters, however, are 
generally, we we say universally, 
mixed up here—the personal charac~ 
ter of the man as proved by his course 
of life, and his personal character as 
revealed in, or guessed from, his books. 
Nothing can be more unfair than the 
style in which this mixture is made 
lofty me Is besa a a sentiment, a 
ught, a sublime conception in 
the book ?—Ah! yes, is the answer. 
But what of that? It is only the roué 
Byron that speaks! Is a kind, a ge- 
nerous action of the man mentioned ? 
“* Yes, yes,” comments the sage, “but 
only remember the atrocities of Don 
Juan ; depend on it, this, if it be true, 
py ‘been a manor Sorket caprice, 
or pe a bit of vile hypocrisy.” 
. Salvation is thus shut out at either en- 
trance: The poet damns the man, and 
the man the poet. y 

Nobody will suspect us of being so 
absurd, as to suppose that it is possi- 
ble for people to draw no inferences 
as to the character of an author from 
his book, or to shut entirely out of 
view, in judging of a book, that which 
they may happen to know about the 
yap who water The pore of the 

y su things to be prac- 
ticabie, but rg are not ; and we have 
always lat our loudest at the im- 
pudence of those who pretend to be 
capable of such things, and the idiocy 
of those who believe in their pretences. 
But what we lain of and scorn, 
is the extent to which these matters 
are carried in the case of this particular 
individual, as com with others ; 
the impudence with which things are 


at once assumed to be facts in regard 
to the man’s private history, and the 
absolute unfairness of never arguing 
= the writings to the man, but for 
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| Take the man, in the first place; as 
unconnected, in so far as we can thus 
consider him, with his works ;—and 
ask, what, after all, are the bad things 
we know of him? Was he dishoniest or 
dishonourable?—had he ever done any~ 
thing to forfeit, or even endanger, his 
fank as a gentleman? Most assu~ 
redly no such accusations have ever 
been maintained against Lord Byron, 
the private nobleman—althoughsome~ 
thing ‘of the sort may have been insi- 
nuated against the author. But he was 
such a profligate in his morals, that 
his name cannot be mentioned with 
anything like tolerance. Was he soin~ 
deed? We should like extremely to 
have the catechizing of the individual 
man who says so. That he indulged in 
sensual vices to some extent is certain 
—and to be regretted and condemned. 
But was he worse as to those matters 
than the enormous majority of those 
who join in the cry of horror upon this 
occasion? We most assuredly believe 
exactly the reverse: and we rest our 
belief upon very plain and intelligible 
grounds. First, we hold it im 
sible that the majority of mankind, 
or that anything beyond a very small 
minority, are or can be entitled. to 
talk of sensual profligacy as havin 
formed a principal part of the life oad 
character of the man, who, dyiey at 
six-and-thirty, bequeathed a collec-: 
tion of works such as Byron’s to the: 
world. 2dly, We hold it impossible, 
that, laying the extent of his intellec-, 
tual labours out. of the question, and 
looking only to the nature of the in- 
tellect which generated, and delight~ 
ed in generating, such beautiful and 
noble conceptions as are to be found 
in almost all Lord Byron’s works— 
we hold it impossible that very many 
men can be at once capable of com- 
prehending these conceptions, and en-- 
titled to consider sensual. profligacy: 
as having formed the principal, or 
even a principal trait in Lord Byron’s 
character. S3dly and lastly, We have 
never been able to hear any one fact 
established, which could prove: Lord 
Byron to deserve “a like \the- 
degree or even the kind of odium 
which has, in regard to matters of this 
class, been heaped upon his name~ 
We have no story of base unmanly se< 
duction, or false and. villainous in~, 
trigue, against himi—none whatever. 
It seems to us quite clear, that, if he 
had been at all what is called in society 


a 


ee oe 
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_ af unpre sensualist, there must 
have many such stories—many 
such authentic and authenticated sto- 
ries. But there.are none such—ab- 
solutely none. His name has been cou- 
pled with the names of three, four, 
or more women of some rank: but 
what kind of women ?—every one of 
them, in the first place, about as old as 
himself in years, and therefore a great 
deal older in character—every one of 
them peg rman in reputation 
long before he came into contact with 
them—licentious, unprincipled, cha- 
racterlesswomen. What father hasever 
him with the ruin of his 
daughter?—What husband has de- 
—s him as the destroyer of his 
Let us not be mistaken. We are 
not defending the offences of which 
Lord Byron unquestionably was guil- 
q3 neither are we finding fault with 
who, after looking honestly with- 

in and around themselves, condemn 
those offences—no matter how se- 
verely. But we are speaking of soci- 
ety in general, as it now exists ; and we 
say that there is vile hypocrisy in the 
tone in which Lord Byron is talked of 
there. We say that, although all of- 
fences against purity of life are miser- 
able things and condemnable > 
the of guilt attached to dif- 
ferent offences of this class are quite 
as widely different as are the degrees 
of guilt een an assault and a mur- 
der ; and we confess our belief that 
no man of Byron’s station and age 
could have run much risk of gaining 
a very bad name in society, had a 
course of life similar (in so far as we 
know anything of that) to Lord By- 
ron’s eo the only thing chargeable 


But his conduct in regard to his wife? 
—ay, there’s the rub. For many years 
fo a em fruitful — of un- 

i ainst Lord B _ 
of late we have osresivel considerable 
symptoms of another rd of think- 
ses to this matter gaining ground. 

press begins to avow, that there 
are two ways of telling this story, as 
well as other stories. In the upper 
circles of society there never wanted 
some who on the whole defended the 
Lord and blamed the Lady ; but it is 
pee ied late that this line has begun 
to be taken up by any part of the press 
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except; indeed, ‘oné smal! part of it, 
whose general character, the sus~ 
picion, perhaps unjust, of mean pri~ 
vate motives, prev its o 
as to this particular matter, from hav~ 
55 x ate whatever. 

e have no sort of doubt, that im 
this, and in almost all cases of the 
sort, there must have been blame on 
both sides. We believe, in the first 
place, that Lord and Lady Byron were 
never well suited to each other as to 
character and temper. We believe 
that Lady Byron, with many high and 
estimable qualities, had a cold and 
obstinate mathematical sort of under- 
standing, than which nothing could 
be more unlike, or less likely to agree 
well with, the imaginative, enthusias- 
tic, and capricious temperament of her 
lord. She, however, was the cooler 

of the two, and should not 
ve married a man whose temper she 
at least might have known to be so 
diametrically opposite to her own. 
Having married him, most surely it 
was her duty to bear with the conse- 
quences of that temperament to a 
much greater extent than we have an 

f, aye, or any notion, of her rea 
y having borne with them. No wo- 
man of sense should, on any grounds 
but those of absolute necessity, sepa- 
rate herself from her husband and the 
father of her child. Now, that there 
was no reason of this kind for the step 
which her ip took, is ee 
the well-known facts, that the par 
from him in London in a most affec- 
tionate manner ; that even after she 
had completed her journey to Kirkby- 
=e: she wrote an affectionate, even 
playfally affectionate, letter to him, in- 
viting him to join her there ; and that, 
re om mame after that letter, Lord By- 
ron a a letter from her. — - 

ip’s , beginning ** My Lord,”* 
- announcing her Ladyship’s fixed, 
final, unalterable resolution never to 
live with Lord Byron as his wife a- 
gain s—all oe Pepe be it observed, 

appened preci: at the moment 
when Lord Byron's niary affairs 
were most disagreeably and miserably 
involved and perplexed—when he was 
amoyed with executions ‘im his 
house—in short, when any flights of 


mere temper on his et , any 
offences of any kifd, ' t'eould be in 
reason attributed’ to a state of mind 





? Medwin, the vuigarian, substitutes “ Sir.” Mr Hobhouse has corrected hint.’ 
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harassed and tormented, and thereby, 
to a certain ee ae wee 
—ought to regarded 
the highest ifidulgence, and when any 
symptem, or anything taken for a 
symptom, of a wish toshrink from the 
of his injured fortunes, must 
ve been » above all by a 
man of his feelings, as the most cruel 
and ble want of generosity. 
But be it so that nm was 
more to blame than her in the 
ne ah what can excuse his pub- 
ishing then, and continuing to pub- 
lish, writings in which his wife’s cha- 
racter and conduct were placarded for 
the amusement of the whole world? 
This, indeed, is no trivial question, 
nor can we sooner wh tte Sy ott 
tisfactory manner—just eople, 
however, will be good eautiah m2 
collect, that Lord Byron had at least 
this much to say for himself, that he 
was not the first to make his domestic 
differences a topic of public discussion. 
On the contrary, from the moment that 
his separation from Lady Byron was 
known, he, and he only, was attacked 
with the most unbo rancour, not 
only in almost all Perse a ers _ 
in every species of print et. 
He saw himself, a an fast but the 
poop ——— le one was or 
could y up everywhere, 
and by every art of malice, by the 
solemn manufacturer of cant, and the 
light-headed weaver of jeux-d’esprit, 


by ae saint and sinner— 

i the most infamous of 
men, because he had from his 
wife-—* Peasants bring forth in safe- 
ty ;” nay, almost any other gentle- 
man in the country might have been 


—— the millionth part of what 
suffered—for suffer he did. He 


ove tr thousand arrows ; and this 
with the most perfect and most indig- 
nant a ie: wa hed who _e 
— NOT ONE anyt 

about seal fate and wactita of the 
case. Did he right, then, in publishing 
those squibs and tirades? No, cer- 


poe ny Seige have been nobler, 


far, to have utterly 


Tord Byron. 
ed the assaults. of suchi enemies, and. 


scorn: 
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taken no notice of any kind of 
But because this y: 
proud Patrician poet did not, amidst. 
the exacerbation of: feelings whieh he 
could not control, act in precisely the 


ble manners of action—are we en- 
titled, is the world at large entitled, 
to issue a broad sentence of vitupe- 
Tative condemnation? De we know 
all that he rare ng Reson 
imagination e to compr 
what he suffered under circumstances. 
such as these ?—have we been tried 
in similar circumstances, whether we 
re paw wound unflinching 
an the weapon quiescent in 
hend-ehee trembled Sith all the ex- 
citements of insulted privacy, honour, 
and faith ? 

As it is, thus stands the fact. Lady 
Byron's friends abused Lord Byron in 
all societies, and that abuse found its: 
way through a thousand filthy chan- 
nels to the public. Lord Byron reta-: 
liated :—but how? Did he attack his’ 
wife's character ?—~-Did he throw the 
blame upon her?—No such thing. 
He at the time merely some 
vials of his wrath on the heads of 
these whom he believed to have influ- 
enced his wife to her own injary, and 
to the ruin of his peace—and 
ted himself, subsequently, toh 
ways by no means obtrusively intelli- 
gible, at some of those in themselves 
quite innocent little peculiarities of 
education and temper, by which, as 
fais Fy Lady, Dyson en proreasit 

Tron was en 
tom bang to him all that he had ex- 
pected when he made her his wife. 
Phage ry ~ said a arte that 

man of genius who proposes to 
himself to be in this world, 
must lay down to the fixed 
and terable rule, - — his 

ius.as one t and hi 
(ies eo. coeeebie never 29 cae she 
fe of the author to interfere with 
the duties of the man—to forget alte-~ 
gether when his pen is not in his fin~ 
gers, that. it has and will again 
be, in their grasp. - This vey well 
said, but we fear the history of litera- 
ture will furnish but few examples in 
which the good old poet’s theory has 
been reduced to practice—his own 
case, we believe, approaches as near 
to an example, as almost any one in 
recent times. _No spectacle, certainly, 


hot-blooded,’ 


ina 
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- be —— meietoin: 
true nius, regula 
throughout aa er a principle. 


Such, we have cy de wre to believe, 


was the case with espeare—with 
pent aaa Milton—and such we 
know has been, and is the case, with a 
few others of theworld’s greatestnames. 
But how completely the reverse was 
the fact in — to Dryden, to Pope, 
to Addison—how completely the re- 
verse is the fact in regard to the esti- 
mable living names of Wordsworth, 
of Southey—and in regard to almost 
all the living names that rank under 
theirs! Lord Byron has himself said 
many witty things about the absurdi- 
ties of “‘ an author all over’—and, in 
his personal conversation, he was al- 
most always the mere man of fashion. 
But we know enough of his temper 
and feelings to be perfeetly convinced 
that all this was a matter of elaborate 
art and study ae yep hae he - 
ing a part when he figured as 

_ Lord-=that his mind was more 
continually, restlessly, and intensel 
occupied with literary matters, and, 
above all, his own literary reputation, 
than perhaps ever was the case with 
any other man of the same sort of rank 
in the world of letters, but Voltaire. In 
fact, the very sarcasms Lord Byron has 
bestowed upon these foibles, are only 
so many proofs that they lay very near 
his own heart. There is no trick of 
self-love more common than that of 
ridiculing in others the fault which 
we feel, and which we would fain have 
others not detect, in ourselves. How 
often does a sore conscience mask itself 
in-a grin! 

How did the English public conduct 


itself in regard to this most sensitive 


artist? From the beginning of his 
true career—it began with Childe 
Harold—we, in spite of all manner of 
disclamations and protestations, insist~ 
ed upon saddling Byron, himself per- 
y, with every attribute, however 

dark and repulsive, with which he had 
chosen to avn a certain fictitious 
personage, ero of a romance. It 
is true enough, that the thoughts and 
_ feelings embodied in this fictitious 
personage’s character, as poetized by 
Lord Byron, must have at some time 
or other passed through Lord Byron’s 
own mind, and subsequent events 
decidedly shewed that many of them 


had, been too much at home there. 
But the world was hasty, and there~: 
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fore ust. How do we know, that 
if Harold had been criticised merely 
as the character of Macbeth or Mar- 
mion is criticised, Lord Byron would 
have continued torpaint little else but 
Childe Harold ? How do we know how 
much our obstinate blending of Ha~ 
rold with Byron, stimulated the proud 
and indignant Byron to blend himself 
with Harold ? How do we know, that 
we did not ourselves, by our method of 
criticizing his work, tempt thie poet’s 
henaney mind to brood exclusively 
on very trains of dark and_mis- 
anthropic thought, which, had wedone 
otherwise, might have given way to 
everything that was happy and genial? 

ere are horses, to whom no spur 
equals the stimulus of the bit. 

But more—let le consider for a 
moment what it is that they demand 
when they insist upon a poet of By- 
ron’s class abstaining altogether from 
expressing in his works anything of 
his own feelings in regard to anything 
that immediately concerns his own 
history. We tell him in every possi- 
ble form and shape, that the great and 
distinguishing merit of his poetry is 
the intense truth with which that 
poetry expresses his own personal 

eelings.— We encourage him in every 
possible way to dissect his own heart . 
for our entertainment—we tempt him, . 
by every bribe most likely to act power- 
fully on a young and imaginative man, 
to, plunge into the darkest depths of 
-knowledge, to madden his brain 
with eternal self-scrutinies, to find his 
pride and his pleasure in what others 
shrunk from as torture—we tempt him 
to indulge in these dangerous exercises, 
until they obviously acquire the power 
of leading him to the very brink of 
phrenzy—we tempt him to find, and 
to see in this perilous vocation, the 
staple of his existence, the food of his 
ambition, the very essence of his glory 
—and the moment that, by habits of 
our own creating, at least of our own 
encouraging and confirming, he is car- 
ried one single step beyond what we 
happen to approve of, we turn round 
with all the bitterness of spleen, and 
reproach him with the unmanliness of 
entertaining the public with his feel- 
ings in regard to his separation from 
his wife. This was truly the conduct 
of a fair and liberal public! To our 
view of the matter, Lord Byron, treat- 
ed as he had been, tempted as he had 
been, and tortured and insulted 4s he. 
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was at the moment, did no, more for- 
feit his character by writing what he 
did write upon that unhappy occasion, 
than another man, under circum- 
stances of the same nature, would 
have done, by telling something of his 
mind about it to an intimate friend 
across the fire. The public had forced 
him into the habits of familiarity, and 
they received his confidence with no- 
thing but anger and scorn. 
e had written thus far, when a 
little volume, entitled “‘ Letters on 
the Character and Genius of Lord 5 
ron,” * was-put into our hands. The 
author is Sir Egerton Brydges, a gen- 
tléman whose general character must 
be tolerably well known among most 
of our suuders. Sir Egerton is now a 
man advanced in years, and it is not 
difficult to trace in this book the feel- 
ings of one, who does not think himself 
to have been over well treated in the 
world. He has unquestionably shewn 
something very like genius in several 
of his works—especially in the novel 
of Clifford—but his range of mind has 
always been considered as small, and 
there has undoubtedly been a sad 
want of power and breadth, either of 
design or execution, in all his works. 
His name, however, was respectable, 
and we think, upon the whole, it will 
be considerably raised, when the pro- 
duction now before us has attracted 
netal notice—which we perceive it 
not yet done—indeed, even we 
have only heard of it, and seen it, b 
pure accident. Sir Egerton’s book is 
altogether deficient in plan and ar- 
rangement. Tautology and repetition 
are most wearisomely abundant in it ; 
weak things are said over and over 
again, and strong thoughts are said 
weakly. Nevertheless, Sir Egerton 
ap throughout as a most candid 
and upright critic of Lord Byron—he 
aims at ¢ruth—he writes in the true 
spirit of a gentleman—and if in rela- 
tion to Lord Byron’s poetical works, 
his own little views and theories are 
often introduced with no good effect, 
in relation to the character of the man, 
he—being entirely above the paltry 
feelings of envy, malice, and uncha- 
ritableness,—speaks throughout, we 
must say, in a tone of manliness and 
elevation, calculated to do him the 
highest honour. 
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There is nothing dere of the feels 
ings of the disappointed author, though 
we think there is much of the feelings 
of the high-born gentleman, who sup- 

himself, we know not how just 

y, to have met with less success thati 

ne was entitled _— the t fa~ 
shionable society of England. Perhaps 
some sympathies as to this last matter 
may have, however unconscious Sit 
Egerton Brydges might be of it, main- 
ly contributed to his undertaking the 
work before us. This circumstance 
by no means detracts from its value, 
in our eyes, and we certainly appreci- 
ate most warmly the zeal with which 
a neglected veteran has come forward 
to vindicate the fame of one, whom few 
in the same situation would have look- 
ed upon without feelings much less 
genial. We shall quote a passage 
which we think our readers will re< 
ceive in good part, in place of somes 
thing much to the some p 5 
with which we were about to see 
res our own discuss sh gn have 
marked one paragraph in Italics—our 
readers will easily see why. ’ 

* It is well known that the points of 
attack on Lord Byron have been for some 
years directed, not against his genius, but 
against his morals and personal character. 
An apologist on this head ought to be 
very explicit, both for Lord Byron’s sake 
and for his own. Were the reprobation 
and obloquy with which Lord Byron was 
pursued, from his entrance at Cambridge 
till his death, just or unjust? Had he 
cause for discontent and bitterness, or 
had he not? The common cry is, that 
he had not !—that he threw away genius, 
rauk, station, the world’s favour,—nay, 
the world’s desire to receive him with 
open arms, in spite of errors and faults,: 
—by defiance, outrage of all decorum, 
avoidance of society, foul satire, misan- 
thropy, and the indulgence of all violent 
passions. ie 

“ Such, at least, if not the general cry, 
has been the unqualified clamour of more. 
than half his countrymen! If such charges 
were true, it would be an odious task to 
be his apologist, even aided by all his 
dazzling genius. To me this view of him 
seems not merely a gross caricature, but 
a most wicked falsehood. It is not ne- 
cessary for me to rest my defence on the 
principle that we ought to limit our con- 
sideration to the merits or demerits of an 
author’s writings, and have no coficern 





* Letters on the ‘Character and Poetical Genius of Lord Byron, by Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Bart. &c. &c. &c. London—Longman & Co. P. 457. Post 8yvo. 10s. 6d. 
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death. are apne a py 
personal character has been frightfully 
misrepresented and misunderstood, 

“ There is in the world, very generally 


nt, a s' e perversion of mind 
and heart, which ives to young men 
who have no virtues or talents, 


that, as the venial folly of early life, which 
is branded with infamy in him who has 
genius and a thousand brilliant qualities 
of heart, and a thousand brilliant actions, 
which ought to efface even great irregu- 
larities and faults. It would be well, if 
ius could always bring with it all vir- 
wisdom, prudence, complacency, and 
self-command,—if high sensibility, or 
susceptibility, was always impressible by 
good, and never by evil ;—but such is not 
human nature; such is not the state in 
which Providence has sent us into the 
world! Lord Byron has been tried by 
rules not applied to others; not appli- 
cable to the qualities of our frail being ; 
and, what is worse still, very often upon 
assumed and invented facts ! 

“ T will ran rapidly over such of the 
generally-mentioned incidents of his life 
as I have every reason to believe cannot 
be contradicted, or, at least, not dispro- 
ved. I pretend to no personal know- 
ledge, nor te intelligence peeuliar to my- 
self. 


“Tt is said that at Cambridge Lord 
Byron endeavoured to distinguish himself 
eccentricities unworthy a man endowed 
with talents which might command ho- 
nourable fame, I admit the choice of a 
bear as his companion, with all its attend- 
ant history, to have been a boyish act, 
which showed both bad taste and want of 
judgment. I do not doubt that Lord By- 
ron had inherent in him, not only an ex- 
cess of pride, but a good deal of vanity, 
which is not always united with it, The 
truth is, that there was implanted in him 
that strong love of distinction, which is gi- 
ven us for the wisest purposes, asa spur 
to noble exertions and a career of useful 
glory! But this fire does not always find 
vent in its proper direction ; accidents 
sometimes impede it ; blights, chills, ob- 
i turn it aside; it is then al- 
most sure, if it be strong, to break out in 
excrescences, funguses, diseases! Lord 
Byron had been oppressed and disap- 
pointed at school; he came to college 
with a wounded pride, and his manners, 
and pada I believe) the mortification of a 


fortune inadequate to his rank, exposed 
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and 
his active feelings into extrava- 
gances in mere despair. This might be 
regretted ; but there was nothing unna- 
tural in it, nothing radically bad, nothing 
itredeemable, nothing unlike what has 
happened to thousands who have turned 
out virtuous and excellent members of 
society. 

** But mark how much of the noble 
flame of a cultivated, amiable, and splen- 
did mind was working in him, in his bet- 
ter and more congenial hours, even now. 
At this crisis he wrote those poems which 
were published under the title of Hours 
of Idleness ! And mark, too, how this ef- 
fort of a grand spirit emerging from a 
cloud was met !—It was turned into the 
most offensive mockery and insult !!— 
The author of that mischievous article 
has been named to me, but I am not at 
liberty to repeat it. I do not think it 
exaggeration to say, that much of the co- 
lour of the eccentric part of Lord Byron’s 
future life is to be attributed to that ar- 
ticle. Lord Byron, also, is said in his 
latter life to have known the author. 

“ Lord Byron now went abroad; but 
not till he had taken vengeance of his 
critics, and gained an advantage which 
must, in some degree, have consoled him ; 
but the wound still rankled :— 


heret lateri lethalis arundo ! 


“ The first two cantos of Childe Harold 
show that neither his understanding, his 
feelings, nor his genius, were allowed to 
sleep on his travels. Eccentricities, as 
strong as those exhibited at Cambridge, 
and produced by the same causes, may, 
perhaps, have been indulged during these 
wanderings ; but it is clear, that they were 
never suffered to overlay his genius, or 
break down the energies of his mind or 
heart. Iknownot whether, if hedidnot re- 
sist to join in the youthful follies by which 
the more common beings of his age, and 
rank, and sphere of life endeavour to ren- 
der themselves remarkable, the flame 
which could still burn so brightly in the 
midst of such an enfeebling and extin- 
guishing atmosphere, did not thus prove 
its vigour and its virtue more decidedly, 
than if carefully cultivated, and kept 
from all perils and counteractions. —It is 
a sickly flame which never makes the 
cauldron boil over, and cannot live amid 
winds and tempests, evenat the expense’ 
of sometimes taking a wrong and dan- 
gerous direction. 

“ At the age of twenty-four, after three 
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years of absence, Lord Byron returned 
from his first travels..' The publication 
of the first part of Childe Harold, (1812,) 
brought him into immediate fashion. 
But this sort of fashion, this quick pass 
from one extreme to another, is almost 
as dangerous and oversetting in youth to 
a sensitive, fiery, and turbid spirit, as ne- 
glect and obloquy. It is like one used 
only to the bracing drink of cold waters 
suddenly overtaken by strong and inebri- 
ating wine! It must be recollected, that 
though in the democratic temper which 
prevails in England, Lord Byron’s rank 
would not by itself procure him proper 
notice ; yet when the whim of fashion 
fixed its eye on him on other accounts, 
it was a great aid, and increased fivefold 
the silly‘distinction which it confers with 
such blind adulation on its idols. I will 
not degrade my pen by attempting to 
give a picture of the manner in which it 
acts, or an examination of the little des- 
picable cabals, artifices, intrigues, pas- 
sions, and insanities, on these puny nar- 
row stages of life, where the actors and 
actresses have the folly and blindness to 
call themselves the world, as if these few 
hundreds of silly people formed the ex- 
clusively-important part of mankind !|— 
nay, as if they monopolized title, birth, 
rank, wealth, polish, talent, and know- 
ledge; and this at a crisis, when the an- 
cient and great nobility keep themselves for 
the most part aioof ;* and when these exclu- 
sionalists are principally new titles, East 
Indians, adventurers, noisy politicians, im- 
pudent wits of low origin, vulgar emergers 
Jrom the city suddenly got rich, contractors, 
Jews, rhyming orators, and scheming par- 
sons, who have pushed themselves into notice 
by dint of open purse or brazen face; and 
who get a little bad gilding, like the ginger- 
bread of a rustic fair, by a few cast duchesses, 
countesses, &c. who, having come to the end 
of their own pockets, credits, and characters, 
are willing to come wherever the doors of 
large houses can be opened to them, and the 
costs of expensive entertainments paid ! 
“ Into this new world, besetting to the 
g, the vain, and the inexperienced, 
rd Byron was now plunged. It is true 
that his family was ancient, and had been 
highly allied, and might fairly be said to 
belong to the old nobility ;--but I trust 
it will not be deemed invidious to say 
frankly, that they were now in their wane : 
his father had lived in high life; but he 
died when the son was an infant, leaving 
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the wreck of a spent fortune, and a wi- 


dow to whose affairs retirement from the - 


world became necessary, and who brought 
up her son among her own relations in 


Scotland, till the time when he was sent 
to Harrow. : 
* There is nothing more illiberal than’a 
great school on ‘the subject of fortune, 
manners, and connexions. When these 
operate to furnish mortification to a 
proud, sullen spirit, the chances are that 
it never recovers from its effects. Every 
one knows that the great passion of boys 
assembled in large numbers is to mortify 
each other. I learned many years ago, 
from good intelligence, that Lord Byron 
was especially subjected to these effects. 
I think, therefore, that candour ought to 
make some allowance, if, under these 
circumstances, the sudden blaze of fashion 
that fell on Lord Byron had a sort of un- 
due temporary influence over his strong 
mind, which it would not otherwise have 
had. od 
“I say temporary ;~—I shall presently 
show that he emancipated himself from 
it to a degree and in a manner which has 
been made an offensive charge against 
him, but which appears to me a proof of 
his radical magnanimity and rectitude. 

“ But in ‘the midst of this ‘burst ‘of 
fashionable idolatry his enemies and his 
traducers never left him. Not only were 
every error and indiscretion of his past 
life brought forward and made the themé 
of every tongue, but all were exaggerated; 
and there were added to them a thousand 
utter inventions of diabolical malignity. 
I had forgot to mention the old monk’s 
skull, found at Newstead, which he had 
formed into a drinking-cup, when he 
first quitted Cambridge for the old man- 
sion of his ancestors, and the orgies of 
which among his companions he made it 
a part. It must be confessed that it was 
an unfeeling frolic which it would be vain 
to excuse, and ‘which, I must frankly 
own, fills me with a painful shudder that 
I cannot overcome. I am willing to 
surrender it to the opprobrium which it 
deserves. But his calumniators were not 
content with this ; they founded the most 
revolting perversions on it, which have 
found their way into the German’ dnd 
other foreign biographies of ona 
cannot, however, but strike us, i 
a youth of rank has been guilty of hun- 
dred jokes equally objectionable,—yet 
against whom such acts, if he happened 





* Our readers will recollect what was said in our Number for last November, 
about the fact, that‘Lord Byron never had access to the real first class of London so- 
ciety, Mr Bowles has quoted the passage we allude to in his late “ Final Appeal” 
upon the Pope Controversy with Roscoe and Byron. , 
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stupid, and never to have done a 
thing to counterbalance them, were 
never brought forward as objections to 
his amiableness or ability. ' 
“ Four eventful years (1812 to 1815) 
‘passed in this manner in England. It 
was on the 2d of January,1815, that Lord 
Byron's marriage took place: a subject 
on which it is not necessary to my pur- 
to enter into any details, and which 
T willingly avoid. All the world knows 
that it was not happy, and that, where- 
ever the fault lay, it embittered the re- 
mainder of his days. 

“ The charge against Lord Byron is,— 
not that he fell a victim to excessive 
temptations, and a combination of cir- 
cumstances which it required a very rare 
and extraordinary degree of virtue, wis- 
dom, prudence, and steadiness, to sur- 
mount,—but that he abandoned a situa- 
tion of uncommon advantages, and fell 
weakly, pusillanimously, and selfishly, 
when victory would have been easy, and 
when defeat was -ignominious. 1 have 

much of the answer to this 
charge: I will dwell a little more on it. 
I do not deny that Lord Byron inherited 
some very desirable and even enviable 
privileges in the lot of life which fell to 
his share. I should falsify my known 
sentiments if I treated lightly the gift of 
an ancient English peerage, and a name 
of honour and venerable antiquity: but 
without a fortune competent to that rank, 
it. is not ‘ a bed of roses ;’—nay, it is 
attended with many and extreme diffi- 
culties, and the difficulties are exactly 
such as a genius and temper like Lord 
Byron’s were least calculated to meet ;— 
at any rate, least calculated to meet un- 
der the peculiar collateral circumstances 
in which he was placed. His income 
was very narrow: his Newstead property 
left him a very small disposable surplus: 
his Lancashire property was, in its condi- 
tion, &c. unproductive. A’ profession, 
euch as the army,—might have Jessen- 
ed, or almost annihilated, the difficulties 
of his peculiar position,—but probably 
his lameness rendered this impossible. 
He seems to have had a love of inde- 
pendence, which was noble, and, proba- 
bly, even an intractability ; but this tem- 
per added to his indisposition to bend 
and adapt himself to his lot. A dull, or 
supple, or intriguing man, without a 
single good quality of head or heart, 
might have managed it much better. He 
Imight have made himself subservient to 
government, and wormed himself into 
some lucrative place ; or he might have 
Jived meanly, conformed himself stupidly 
or cringingly to all humours, and been 
borne onward on the wings of society 
with little personal expense. 
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“ Lord Byron was. of another quality 
and temperament: if the world would 
net conform to him, still less would he 
conform to them. He had all the manly 
baronial pride of his ancestors, though he 
had not all their wealth, and their means 
of generosity, hospitality, and patronage : 
he had the will, alas! without the power. 

“ With this temper, these feelings, this 
genius, exposed to a combination of such 
untoward and trying circumstances, it 
would indeed have been inimitably praise- 
worthy if Lord Byron could have been 
always wise, prudent, calm, correct, pure, 
virtuous, and unassailable :—if he could 
have shown all the force and splendour 
of his mighty poetical energies, without 
any mixture of their clouds, their bane- 
ful lightnings, or their storms:—if he 
could have preserved all his sensibility to 
every kind and noble passion, yet have 
remained placid and unaffected by the at- 
tack of any blameable emotion ;—that is, 
it would have been admirable if he had 
been an angel, and not a man! 

“ Unhappily, the outrages he received, 
the gross calumnies which were heaped 
upon him, even in the time of his highest 
favour with the public, turned the de- 
lights of his very days of triumph to poi- 
son, and gave him a sort of moody, fierce, 
and violent despair, which led him to hu- 
mours, acts, and words, that mutually 
aggravated the ill-will and the offences 
between him and his assailants. There 
was a daring spirit in his temper and his 
talents, which was always inflamed rather 
than corrected by opposition. 

“In this most unpropitious state of 
things, everything that went wrong was 
attributed to Lord Byron; and, when 
once attributed, was assumed and argued 
upon as an undeniable fact. Yet, to my 
mind, it is quite clear,—quite unattended 
by a partiele of doubt,—that, in many 
things in which he has been the most 
blamed, he was the absolute victim of 
misfortune; that unpropitious trains of 
events (for I do not wish to shift the 
blame on others) led to explosions and 
consequent derangements, which no cold 
prudent pretender to extreme propriety 
and correctness could have averted, or 
met in a manner less blameable than that 
in which Lord Byron met it. 

* It is not easy to conceive a character 
less fitted to conciliate general society by 
his manners and habits, than that of Lord 
Byron. It is probable that he could make 
his address and conversation pleasing to 
ladies when he chose to please; but to 
the young dandies of fashion, noble and 
ignoble, he must have been very repul- 
sive: as long as he continued to be the 
ton—the lion,—they may have endured 
him without opening their mouths, be- 
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cause he had a frown and a lash which 
they were not willing to encounter ; but, 
when his back was turned, and they 
thought it safe, I do not doubt that they 
‘ burst. out into full cry! I have heard 
complaints of his vanity, his peevishness, 
his desire to monopolize distinction, his 
dislike of all hobbies but his own. It is 
not improbable that there may have been 
some foundation for these complaints: I 
am sorry for it if there was. I regret 
such littlenesses. And then another part 
of the story is probably left untold: we 
hear nothing of the provocations given 
him ;—sly hints, curve of the lip, side- 
looks, treacherous smiles, flings at poetry, 
shrugs at noble authors, slang jokes, 
idiotic bets, enigmatical appointments, 
and boasts of being senseless brutes! 
We do not hear repeated the jest of the 
glory of the Jew, that buys the ruined 
peer’s falling castle ; the d—d good fel- 
low, that keeps’ the ‘finest stud and the 
best hounds in the country out of the 
snippings and odds and ends of his con- 
tract; and the famous good match that 
the Duke’s daughter is going to make 
with Dick Wigley, the son of the rich 
slave-merchant at Liverpool! We do not 
hear the clever dry jests whispered round 
the table by Mr ——, eldest son of 
the new and rich Lord ——, by young 
Mr ——, only son of Lord ——, the ex- 
lords A., B., and C., sons of three Irish 
Union Earls, great borough-holders, and 
the very grave and sarcastic Lord ——, 
who believes that he has the monopoly 
of all the talents and all the political and 
legislative knowledge of the kingdom, 
and that a poet and a bellman are only 
fit to be yoked together ! 

“ Thus, then, was this illustrious and 
mighty poet driven into eaile! Yes, driven! 
Who would live in a country in which 
he had been so used, even though it was 
the land of his nativity, the land of a 
thousand noble ancestors; the land of 
freedom, the land where his head had 
been crowned with laurels,—but where 
his heart had been tortured, where all his 
most generots and most noble thoughts 
had been distorted and rendered ugly, 
and where his slightest errors and indis- 
cretions had been magnified into hideous 
crimes ?” 

The following passage may also be 
worthy our readers’ consideration :-— 


“ If Lord Byron had been the monster 
which détestable rumour represented him, 
then there was nothing which his genius 
had at that time put forth at all adequate 


to the redemption of his name, and to” 


render the charm of his writings para- 
Soasid be the Slagest Uplch engi te howe 
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required that ‘who admired one 
should admire the other. I suspect, then, 
that the hatred was sincere ; the admiration 
hollow, feigned, and the mere unexami- 
ned echo of a few leading spirits, whe 
gave the tone in fashionable literature: 
This cause, no doubt, was’ mingled up 
with other whimsical ingredients, of 
which the fume of fashion is engender- 
ed ;—such as novelty, wonder, applied 
both to the author and his compositions ; 
and in these latter, a great sprinkling of 
strange, daring, and licentious faults, 
which the taste for pungency, indulged by 
imbecile fashion, mistook for beauties. 

* Lord Byron had too manly, penetra- 
ting, and noble a mind, to be satisfied 
with a fame, whieh, however extended, 
was so hollow, and accompanied by ‘so 
many frightful and heart-revoiting draw- 
backs. He saw that even in his writings 
there was a constant disposition to divert 
the attention from the points whére’ his 
strength and his merit lay, to throw it 
where the praise could not be supportéd, 
and invidiously to select features that 
were the ebullitions of those humours, 
which, though he could not control, he'in 
his hours of more sober thought regret- 
ted ; and this, too, for the double purpose 
of connecting them with all his personal 
errors, and giving exaggerated strength 
to his indiscretions or his peculiarities. 
He perhaps knew well, as Johnson said 
of Milton, ‘ what nature had bestowed 
upon him more bountifully than upon 
other men :’ he knew, in spite of the oc- 
casional frailties of his being, what vir- 
tue, what superiority to vulgar goodness, 
there was in those happier fits of exer- 
tion, when the more sublime or more 
pathetic inspirations of his Muse broke 
into utterance, and were embodied in his 
most eloquent and enchanting language! 
Yet these, he found, were ‘taken as Vain 
words which availed his mora! character 
nothing in the estimation of mankind; 
while all his ribaldry, all of his lower or 
more evil nature, were solely taken as 
part of himpelff ‘But w vefies the 
arch-censufer, ‘are all the ‘fine senti- 
ments in the world, if they are not pro- 
ved by concordant action?” The union 
is, no doubt, desirable and necessary to pro- 
duce perfection; but is there no virtue in 
the grand and beautiful speculations of the 
mind, when they are sincere? We are not 
mere material beings ; nor will the rectitude 
of our material conduct ennoble us, or render 
us good, if our minds are low, base, and vie 
cious. On the contrary, there may be mighty — 
and splendid greatness in the mind, even 
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when our actions are sometimes frail. No 
one can feel grand, tender, beautiful, and 
just sentiments, who is not virtuous at the 
moment of their impression. The re- 
verse of this, I am aware, must, on the 
same principle, be true ; and for all that 
are bad in Lord Byron, he must answer. 
But in this last class many more bave 
been included by a public, not equally 
nice on other occasions, than strictly and 
fairly belong to it. 

“ So far, then, Lord Byron had much 
stronger reason for his bitterness, his dis- 
content, and his misanthropy, than has 
been grantedtohim. It wasnot all sunshine 
with him, as has been represented: the 
situation he is said to have thrown away 
did not afford so much ground for grati- 
tude, rather than gloom and hatred. He 
perceived that, while he was treading on 
flowers, mines of pestilence and destruc- 
tion were beneath. Doors flew open to 
him ; voices hailed him: but he was of a 
temperament too ethereal to breathe well 
in the thick tainted air,—of an ear too 
nice, to be pleased by the perfidious 
sounds. 

* All these, however, he would probably 
have continued to endure; and the do- 
minion of his great intellect, the mellow- 
ness and sobriety of added years, the 
calmness which long intercourse with 
mankind gives -to the irritability of the 
temper and nerves, might gradually have 
secured to him a sort of fame and esti- 
mation less dangerous, and more satis- 
factory both to his judgment and his 
pride. All these were irretrievably de- 
feated by a most ill-assorted combination 
of domestic events. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that any human understanding can 
command all the complicated trains of 
human affairs, and be answerable for con- 
sequences which will befall us in spite of 
wisdom and virtue. There is sometimes 
domestic misery where there is no fault.” 


The nalities scattered over 
some of Lord Byron’s writings in re- 
lation to some tivin men of. letters, 
have been quoted —~ commented on 
as, scarcely less than his allusions to 
his own domestic affairs, proving un- 
‘manly spite to have formed an essential 
part of his personal character. Some 
of these personalities—especially those 
about Mr Coleridge—cannot be pardon- 
ed, upon any grounds. Mr Coleridge 
is, and always was, incapable of in- 
juring any human being ; and he, of 
all men in: the world, is totally above 
the feelings of literary envy. He al- 
ways, and in all places, did justice to 


Byron’s genius ; and he had too much’ 


good taste, (even if there had been no-= 
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thing more in the case, ) to make Lord 
Byron’s personal concerns the subject 
his conversation. But might not 
the character of Coleridge have been 
much misrepresented to Lord Byron ? 
Might he not have suffered himself to 
be influenced by that sort of rumour, 
however absurd, that has always mix- 
ed up Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey all together, as if they were, 
both poetically and personally, com- 
pletely tres juncti in uno? We are 
afraid that there may have been no 
want of mean understrappers to poi- 
son his lordship’s mind with base lies ~ 
as to Coleridge ; and we are certainly 
quite unable to believe that Lord By- 
ron is chargeable with much more 
than being a great deal too rash and 
hasty of belief as to this matter. What 
motive could he have for abusing the 
personal character of a brother poet, 
for whose poetical fame he himself 
had perhaps done more than any other 
contemporary? One of the best-na- 
tured and kindest-hearted men in the 
world, Coleridge, will assuredly suf 


. fer those ill-advised sarcasms to make 


no lasting impression upon his rich 
and noble mind. 

As to Mr Wordsworth, and still 
more as to Mr Seuthey, we confess we 
take quite a different view of the mat- 
ter. The former, no matter from 
what causes external to himself, from 
what long ill-usage received at base 
hands, and entailing innumerable 
consequences of real evil—the former 
illustrious poet is unquestionably much 
belied if he be not accustomed, on too 
Many occasions, to sneer at, and ut- 
terly undervalue, the productions of 
contemporary genius more fortunate, 
in the worldly meaning of the word, 
than his own. We certainly have no 
sort of déubt that Mr Wordsworth 
may easily have permitted himself to 
say things of, even to, Lord Byron, 
sufficient if not-to vindicate and justi- 
fy, to afford at least no inconsiderable 
apology for, the few insignificant jokes, 
which, after all, constitute the sum 
of Lord Byron’s offences against him. 
And, by the way, we do not recollect 
that any of these jokes were levelled. 
against Mr ‘Wordsworth otherwise 
than in his poetical capacity. 

With regard to Mr Southey, the case 
is quite of another kind. Here there 
was a real, rooted antipathy. Lord 
Byron considered the Laureate as a 
base 'renegado in politics and religion. 
Nothing could be more absurd than 
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that belief—but it was his. He, more- 
over, believed Mr Southey to be his 
enemy—he believed him to 


a man accustomed, in all possible 
ways, to abuse and vilify him in 
his conversation and his correspond- 
ence, Mr Southey has denied that 
this was true ; but, subsequently to 
that denial, he has written far more, 
and far severer things, “ so far as 
intention goes,) against Lord Byron, 
than ever Lord Byron wrote against 
him. He who has dubbed Byron “ the 
chief of the Satanic school,” can have 
no right now to complain of Byron 
calling him ‘‘ Renegado,” and “‘Turn- 
coat.” They are, at all events, quits. 
And as little right can he have to find 
fault with Byron’s too easily taking up 
malevolent misrepresentations of the 
tone of his conversation in regard to 
Lord Byron, who himself has, since 
Loré Byron’s death, written a violent 
diatribe against Lord Byron, merely 
on the authority of certain passages in 
Mr Medwin’s book—a book which 
had not been published for a week, 
ere ot man of sense in England 
was well satisfied as to the utter 
worthlessness of its authority, —a 
book, as to the real character of which, 
knowing as we all-do Mr Southey’s 
intimate relations with the publisher 
of the Quarterly Review, we can with 
difficulty suppose Mr Southey to have 
been utterly in the dark for many 
hours after it came into his hands. 

As for the squibs, epigrams, &c. 
about some of his own friends, such as 
Mr Rogers, Mr Moore, and Mr Hob« 
house, that have, although unpub- 
lished, been sufficiently heard of in 
the world—we really cannot pretend 
to attach any sort of importance to 
such things. It is certain that these 
gentlemen were always thefirm friends 
of Lord Byron, and it is certain that 
his fame is now as dear to them as it 
ever was. There are moments in which 
we ‘all crack jokes at the expense of 
persons for whom we have the since- 
rest affection ; and the only difference 
is, that we are not all poets and au- 
thors like Lord Byron, that our sar- 
castic words are forgotten, while his 
litera scripta manet. The story of his 
having said to his mother, when he 
and Mr Hobhouse parted company on 
their travels, that he “‘ was glad to be 
alone,” amounts to nothing ; for who 
is he, and above all, who is the poet, 
who does not often feel the departure 
of his dearest friend as a temporary 
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relief ?. The man that was composing 
Childe Harold had other things to en- 
tertain him than the conversation of 
any companion, however pleasant ; 
and we believe there are few pleasant- 
er companions anywhere n Mr 
Hobhouse. This‘story, however, has 
been magnified into a mighty matter 
by Mr Dallas, whose name has re« 
cently been rather wearisomely con- 
nected with Lord Byron’s. In justice 
to Mr Hobhouse, we shall quote from 
the Westminster Review a passage 
upon this matter, which we cannot 
doubt to have come from Mr H.’s 
own pen. Mr Alexander Dallas, in 
talking of the Chancellor’s injunction 
against the publication of some of 
Lord Byron’s letters, obtained by Mr 
Hobhouse acting as Lord Byron’s exe= 
cutor, has said,— 

“ Mr Hobhouse was travelling with 
Lord Byron during the time when many 
of these letters were written, and proba- 
bly he supposes that his lordship may 
have often mentioned him to his mother. 
This seems an equally natural supposi- 
tion with the other ; and if it should have 
entered into Mr Hobhouse’s head, he 
would, by analogy, be equally ready to 
swear, not that he supposed he was often 
mentioned, but that he really was so. 
And yet, after reading Lord Byron’s let- 
ters to his mother, it would never be ga- 
thered from them that he had any com- 
panion at all in his travels ; except, indeed, 
that Mr Hobhouse’s name is mentioned in 
an enumeration of his suite ; and upon part- 
ing with him, Lord Byron expresses his satis- 

Jaction at being alone.”’ 

Mr Hobhouse’s comment on this 
follows. 

“ Of course such persons as Mr Dal- 
las and his son Alexander could have no 
notion, but that Mr Hobhouse’s interfe- 
rence to prevent the publication of the 
correspondence must have been dictated 
by some interested motive; and hence, 
the offer to omit any passage in the let- 
ter that might be disagreeable to that 
gentleman. Andhere we will remark, 
that it might have been very possible that 
two young men, neither of them three- 
and-twenty, travelling together, might oc- 
casionally have had such differences as to 
give rise to uncomfortable feelings, which 
one of them might communicate when 
writing to his own mother; but that it is 
impossible to believe, that after many 
years of subsequent intercourse, the wri- 
ter would make e-present of such letters 

for publication, as contained anything to 
wound the feelings of him with whom hé 
was living on.terms of the most unre. 
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served intimacy: Mr R. C. Dallas, in 

his letter to Mrs Leigh, which his son 
‘has published, asserted that Mr Hobhouse 
had endeavoured to stop the forthcoming 
volume, because he was alarmed and agi- 
tated (so he calls it) for himself—and he 
hints that he had reason for so feeling— 
as if Lord Byron’s letters might contain 
disagreeable mention of him ; yet it after- 
wards turned out, upon the confession of 

Dallas, the son, that Mr Hobhouse is 

* mentioned throughout the whole of the 

correspondence with great affection.’ 

Supposing the contrary had been the case, 

whose character would have suffered ? 

Mr Hobhouse might have been grieved, 

but it.would not have been for himself; 

the indiscretion of giving (if he did give) 

such letters to a third person would have 

rested with Lord Byron ; but the infamy 

‘of publishing them would have belonged 

- only to the seller of the manuscripts. 
We will show, in this place, another proof 
of the sort of moral principle which has 
presided over the publication in question. 
it answered the purpose of the editor to 
deal in the strongest insinuations against 
Mr Hobhouse; but, unfortunately, his 
father had, in the course of his corre- 
spondence with Lord Byron, mentioned 
that gentleman in very different terms— 
what does the honest editor do ? he gives 
only the initial of the name, so that the 
eulogy, such as it is, may serve for any 
Mr H**. Mr R. C, Dalias’s words are, 
‘I gave Murray your note on M * *, to 
be placed in the page with Wingfield. 
He must have been a very extraordinary 
young man, and I am sincerely sorry for 
Hi * *, for whom I have felt an increased 
regard ever since I heard of his intimacy 
with my son at Cadiz, and that they were 
mutually pleased.’ [p. 165.] The H * * 
stands for Hobhouse, and the M * *, 
whom R. C. Dallas characterizes here 
‘as an extraordinary young man,’ be- 
comes, in the hands of his honest son, 
‘an unhappy Atheist,’ [p. 325,] whose 
name he mentions, in another place, at 
full length, and characterizes him in such 
@ way as must give the greatest pain to 
the surviving relations and friends of the 
deceased. We know of nothing more in- 
excusable than this conduct. In the blind 
rage to be avenged of Lord Byron, be- 
cause he would give no more money or 
manuscripts to Mr R. C. Dallas, and of 
his lordship’s executor, because he would 
not permit his private letters to be pub- 
lished ; the father and son not only con- 
sign the ‘ body, soul, and muse’ of their 
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benefactor to perditton, but extend their 
malediction to those whom he has: re- 
corded as being the objects of his affee- 
tion and regard.” 

Old Mr sre age to have been 
an inveterate t er, and there are 
even worse things than twaddling av 
leged against him by Mr Hobhouse} i? 
the article we have been quo 
The worst of these, however, tie 
statement as to the amount of his’ pee 
cuniary obligations to Lord Bytow; 
may perhaps be accounted for in a 
way much more charitable than has 
found favour with Mr Hobhouse ; and 
as to the son, (Mr Alexander Dallas, ) 
we assuredly think he has done no- 
thing, but what he sup his filial 
duty bound him to, in the whole mat- 
ter. Angry people will take sneering 
and perverted views of the subject 
matter of dispute, without subjecting 
themselves in the eyes of the disinte- 
rested world, to charges so heavy ei« 
ther as Mr Hobhouse has thought fit 
to bring against Mr A. Dallas, or as 
Mr A. Dallas has thought fit to bring 
against Mr Hobhouse. As for the song 
of which so much has been said, what 
is it, after all, but a mere joke— 
Who are now the people’s men, 

My boy Hobbio? 

Yourself, and Burdett, Gentlemen, 

And Blackguards, Hunt, and Cobbio! 

What is this foolery to the jests 
that passed between Swift and his 
dearest cronies ? 

As for Messrs Moore and Rogers, 
we shall see when they are dead,—and 
their Medwins, or, better still, their 
MSS. speak out—whether they have 
not said and written as many good 
things at Byron’s expense as ever he 
did at theirs. Good Heavens! What 
is it come to—if three distinguished 
friends, poets and wits by profession, 
may not exercise occasionally a little 
of their poetical wit upon each other's 
foibles ? These men loved and respect- 
ed each other through life—What 
more has the world any right to know 
about the matter? 

Some farther light may be thrown 
upon these matters, and others of a 
similar nature, by a note to Count 
Gamba’s Narrative on Lord Byron’s 
last Journey to Greece,* in which that 
gentleman comments upon certain’ pas- 
sages in the article on Lord Byron's 





* A Narrative of Lord Byron’s Last Journey to Greece. Extracted from the 











Journal of Count Peter Gamba, who attended his Lordship on that Expedition. 
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character, which we have already al- 
luded to as a disgrace even to the Lon- 
don Magazine. Count Gamba 

“ We were in excellent health and spi- 
rits during our whole voyage from Italy 
to Greece ; and for this we were partly 
indebted to our mewn we pee partly 
to that temperance which was observe 

every one on board, except at the be- 
ware of the voyage by the captain of 
our vessel, who, however, ended by adopt- 
ing our mode of life. 1 mention this to 
contradict an idle story told in a maga- 
zine, (the London,) that Lord Byron on 
this voyage ‘ passed the principal part of 
the day drinking with the captain of the 
ship.’ Lord Byron, as we all did, passed 
his time chiefly in reading. He dined 
alone on deck; and sometimes in the 
evening he sat down with us to a glass 
or two, not more, of light Asti wine. He 
amused himself in jesting occasionally 
with the captain, whom he ended, how- 
ever, by inspiring with a love of reading, 
such as we thought he had never felt be- 
fore. ° 

“ To give some idea of the silly stories 
that were told to the prejudice of Lord 
Byron, and which some of his biogra- 
phers have shewn every inclination to 
adopt for facts, I will mention, that our 
young physician confessed, that for the 
first fifteen days of our voyage he had 
lived in perpetual terror, having been in- 
formed that if he committed the slightest 
fault, Lord Byron would have him torn 
to pieces by his dogs, which he kept for 
_ that purpose ; or would order his Tartar 
to dash his brains out. This Tartar was 
Baptista Falsieri the Venetian. In the 
same manner, the English inhabitants, 
both civil and military, of Cephalonia, 
seemed surprised by the kind, affable, 
open, and humorous disposition of Lord 

m, having formed a preconception of 

him quite contrary to his real character. 
The writer in the magazine, who certain- 
ly never saw Lord Byron in his life, 
chooses to insert this fact, and to place 
the surprise and delight to the account 
of his Lordship, who, he says, ‘ was gra- 
tified to a most extravagant pitch.’ And at 
what ?—merely because he was ‘in good 
odour,’ the writer says, ‘ with the autho- 
rities of the Island.’ If his Lordship was 
‘ gratified to a most extravagant pitch,’ 
he concealed his gratification from me, 
who was with him almost every hour in 
the day. Pleased he was at the attentions 
of the Cephalonian English, as it was his 
nature to be with the attentions of any 
persons who seemed to wish him well : 
the rest is fiction, Perhaps I may be par- 
doned for alluding to one.or two other 
pretended facts introduced by the same 
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writer, in order to finish the features: of 
the portrait which he has given of. Lord, 
Byron. ‘ It was dangerous,’ says that; 
writer, ‘for his friends to rise in the 
world, if they valued his friendship more 
than their own fame—he hated them,’; 
This is very easily said, and is with equal, 
difficulty disproved ; because the contro- 
versialists of both sides may end in say- 
ing, ‘ in my opinion, he did hate them; 
whilst the other can only reply, ‘in my 
opinion, he did not.’ In proportion, how- 
ever, as the charge is so easily made, and 
with such difficulty refuted, and as it is a 
most serious imputation, the writer ought 
to have some very good grounds. for his. 
assertion. I would therefore beg to ask 
him, which of his friends Lord Byron 
ever was known to hate, because or when 
‘ they rose in the world?’ Which of his 
friends, I further ask, was he ever known 
to hate at all? Those very few individuals 
who, I have always understood his 
Lordship’s own, lips, were his friends, I never 
heard him talk of, except in terms of the most 
sincere attachment. My own opinion is just 
the contrary to that of the writer in the ma~ 
gaxine. I think he prided himself on the suc- 
cesses of his friends, and cited them as @ 
proof of discernment in the choice of some of. 
his companions. This I know, that of envy 
he had not the least spark in his whole dis- 
position: he had strong antipathies, certain- 
ly, to one or two individuals ; but I have al- 
ways understood from those most likely to 
know, that he never broke with any of the 
Jriends of his youth, and that his earliest at- 
tachments were also his last. 

“ Again, in order to prove the_diffi- 
culty of living with Lord Byron, it is said, 
that ‘when Mr Hobhouse and he tra- 
velled in Greece together, they were gene- 
rally a mile asunder.’ I have the best 
authority for saying, that this is not the 
fact: that two young men, who were con- 
tinually together, and slept in the same 
room for many months, should not always 
have ridden side by side on their journey 
is very likely; but when Lord Byron and 
Mr Hobhouse travelled in Greece, it 
would have been as little safe as comfort- 
able to be ‘ generally a mile asunder;’ 
and the truth is, they were generally very 
near each other, , 

“ The writer, wishing to shew how at- 
tentive Lord Byron was to his own per- 
son, says, ‘And in these exercises so care- 
ful was he of his hands, (one of those 
little vanities which beset men,) that he 
wore gloves even in swimming!’ This 
is certainly not true; and I should say, 
on the contrary, that he wore gloves (if 
it be worth while to mention such a cir- 
cumstance) rather less than most men ;. 
I have known him ride without them. 
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““T could contradict other assertions 
of the magazine-writer, which, though 
trifling in themselves, have served as a 
foundation for his ‘ personal character of 
Lord Byron,’ but I feel reluctant to en- 
ter upon a task, which will doubtless one 
day or the other be better performed by 
some fellow-countryman of my illustrious 
friend. Indeed, I should not have said as 
much as I have, had I not been informed 
that the article to which I allude has 
made some impression upon the English 
public, having on the first appearance an 
air of candour and impartiality, as well 
as of being written after an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the great original; where- 
as, though there is some truth in his 
statements, it is certain that neither the 
writer nor his informants were fair judges 
of the person intended to be pourtray- 
ed.” 


We sincerely hope, that the Count 
Gamba’s expectation of a Life of Lord 
Byron, written by one of his true and 
intimate friends, will not long remain 
unfulfilled. Dallas’s book, utterly fee- 
ble and drivelling as it is, contains 
certainly some: very interesting parti- 
culars as to his feelings when he was 
& very young author. The whole get- 
ting up of the two first cantos of Childe 
Harold—the diffidence—the fears— 
depressed 


the hopes that alternatel 
and elevated his spirits while the vo- 


lume was printing, are exhibited, so as 
toforma picture thatall students oflite- 
rature, at least, will never cease to prize. 
All the rest of the work is more about 
old Dallas than young Byron, and is 
utter trash. Mr Medwin’s book, again, 
has been dissected by Murray, Hob- 
house, &c. in such style, that no man 
can eyer henceforth appeal to it as au- 
thority. Nevertheless, there are many 
things in it also which, from internal 
evidence, one can scarcely doubt to be 
true,—and, perhaps, some of the most 
interesting of these may be confirmed 
hereafter on authority of another de- 
scription. Mr Moore, on dit, is pre- 
ing Memoirs of Lord Byron. If 

e merely endeavours to recall to me- 
mory those of the burnt auto- 
biography, that never, under any cir- 
cumstances, should have been burnt; 
and adds anecdotes and recollections 
of his own occasional companionship 
with Byron, and letters, nothing can be 
better. But we certainly protest al- 
together against Mr Moore as the for- 
mal and complete historian of Byron’s 
life.. Mr Hobhouse, by his early in- 
‘timacy continued uninterrupted to the 
close, his participation above all in 
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Byron’s early and influential travels ; 
and, we may add, even by his sympa- 
thy with Lord Byron’s opinions, how- 
ever wrong and dangerous,as to political 
matters, appears to be clearly designa~ 
ted as the man whose duty it is to wa 
dertake a work which the world hasen 
unquestionable title toexpect from 

one. No set of people can differ 
widely from Mr Hobhouse’s vie 

to politics, and perhaps some 
matters, than we do, and always 
done. But neither can any one, who 
has read his history of Napoleon’s 
Hundred Days, doubt his capacity to 
execute a work on this subject worthy 
of going down to posterity, in conjune- 
tion with Lord Byron’s own immortal 
works. This will be the true “ Illus- 
trations of Childe Harold.” Moore 
could write a much cleverer, and more 
sparkling collection of anecdotes than 
Hobhouse,—but he has, by his Captain 
Rock, convinced all the world, that he 
is utterly incapable of taking up a sub- 
ject essentially serious—and discussing 
it ina manner at.all creditable to him- 
self, and satisfactory tothe world. More- 
over, Moore is, after all, an Irishman— 
and it is an Englishman born and bred, 
who alone can understand thoroughly 
the feelings and character of this great 
English poet. 

Until some such book as this has 
been published—and until Lord By- 
ron’s own correspondence has, in part 
at least, appeared,—it is sufficiently 
obvious, that common candour and 
justice demand from the public the 
suspension of any final striking of a 
balance, in regard to the good and the 
evil which were blended in Lord By- 
ron’s character. . In the meantime, it 
is most consolatory to us, and must be 
so to every mind that is not degraded 
by bigotry, arrogance, or spleen, to.ob- 
serve, that the last, great act. ofthe 
drama of his life was, whatever may 
be thought of the former parts of it, 
throughout characterized by every-: 
thing that is best, noblest, wisest. 
Count Gamba’s name comes upon our 
ears, associated with some very. dis- 
agreeable recollections ; and his book 
is—as a book—buta poor one. It con- 
tains, however, quite enough of facts 
to satisfy all mankind that Lord Byron 
in Greece was everything that. the 
friends of freedom, and the friends of 
genius, could have wished him to be. 
Placed amidst all the perplexities of 
most vile and worthless, intriguing 
factions—at the same time exposed to 
and harassed by the open violence of 





many utterly irreconcilable sets of 
mere barbarian equally 
‘barbarous chiefs of whom were pre- 
ending to play the parts of gentle- 
~men and generals—and, what was per- 
amned i tusrrepen eh ed petted UY the 
, in ' ed by the 
ce, folly, and obstinate drivel- 
of his own jutors, such as 
mel Stanhope and the German 
lhellenes—he, and he alone, a 
to have sustained throughout the 
calmness of a philosopher, the inte- 
grity of a patriot, and the constancy of 
a hero. If anything could have done 
Greece real good, in her own sense of 
the word, at this crisis, it must have 
been the prolongation of the life he had 
devoted to her service. He had brought 
with him to her shores a name glo- 
rious and commanding; but, ere he 
died, the influence of his tried pru- 
dence, magnanimous self-denial, and 
utter superiority to faction, and all 
factious views, had elevated him into 
position of authority, before which, 
even the most ambitiously unprinci- 
pled of the Greek leaders were ~~ 
ning to feel the necessity of controlling 
their passions, and silencing their pre- 
tensions. The arrival of part of the loan 
from England—procured, as it unques- 
tionably been, chiefly through the 
influence of his name—was, no doubt, 
the circumstance that geve such com- 
manding elevation to his personal in- 
fluence in Greece, during the closing 
scenes of his career. But nothing ex- 
eept the visible and undoubted excel 
lence of his deportment on occasions 
the most perplexing—nothing but the 
dignity expressed in every word 


his while in Greece— 


possibly have reconciled the minds of 
ioeendng out endignarena Beak wits 
in any Foreigner and Frank wi 

the supreme authority of their execu- 
tive government. We have no sort of 
doubt, that if Byron had died three 
months later, he would have died go- 
vernor of all the emancipated pro- 
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tion is not—Whether we wish Greéce 
to be free from the Turkish sway? 
As to this, there is no diversity of feel- 
ing among any men of common edu- 
cation, and common feeling in ; 

country of Christendom. The om 
question is—Whether the Greeks have 
not chosen to commence their conflict 
at a most i and imprudent 


time? And that question we assured- 
ly cannot have any difficulty about an- 
swering. They 


—, n their conflict 
when Europe was in eine 
peace ; so that. they could not have any 
tational expectation of being support- 


ed by any foreign whatever. 
This was of itself eufcient idiocy. 
more still, they began their ict ere 
they had either heads to guide them 
—hands to fight for them—or money 
to sustain them. Their chief men are 
either paltry intriguers from Constan- 
tinople, or wild robber captains from 
their hills. They have'no army, and 
scarcely any me oem of having one, 
as anybody, that read M. Gam- 
he book, must be ope Th 

ave no resources worth speaking of, 
but what they get from abroad—And 
what permanent or effectual aid can a 
nation expect from loans such as they 
have been asking, and in part obtain- 
ed ? There is no real spirit of any kind 
among them, except only the spirit of 
hatred to the Ta , and the spirit of 
vile jealousy, and hatred of each other. 
They began fifty years too soon. Had 
they waited, education was beginning 
to find its way among the more weal- 
thy classes—commerce was beginning 
to flourish—a national spirit was be~ 
ginning to be formed—but they start- 
ed ere any one of the appliances was 
in a state of efficient preparation. Wit- 
ness one fact for a thousand. A pri- 
vate English nobleman, without any 
practice either of arms or polities, was, 
almost from the moment he appeared 
amongst them, felt universally to be 
the only man capable of lnducgiog 
the highest duties in their state. It 
is true, that this man was Byron ;— 
but, after all, what would a foreigner 
like Byron have been in any country 
really fit and ripe for playing the part 
that Greece has undertaken P Not no-~ 
— surely—~but as surely not very 
much. 

The wisdom or folly of the Greek 
cause, as it is called, has, however, 
very little to do with our j ent as 
to Lord Byron’s ony after he had 














tt. That conduct, we repeat, 
was pe illustrious—it. was 
clear, high, 

last 

upon his birth-day, not many weeks 
before he died. We consider it as one of 
the finest and most touching effusions 
of his noble genius. We think he who 
reads it, and can ever after bring him- 
self to regard even the worst transgres- 
sions that have ever been charged 
against Lord Byron, with any feelings 
but those of humble sorrow and man- 
ly pity, is not deserving of the name 
of man. The deep and ionate 
struggles with the inferior elements of 
his nature (and ours) which it records 
—the lofty thirsting after purity—the 
heroic devotion of a soul half weary of 
life, because unable to believe in its 
Cua pres to live up to what itso in- 
tensely felt to be, and so reverentially 
honoured as, the right—the whole pic 
ture of this mighty spirit, often dar- 


kened, but never sunk, often erring, 
but never ceasing to see and to wor- 
ship the beauty of virtue—the repen- 


tance of it, the anguish, the aspira- 
tion, almost. stifled in despair—the 
whole of this is such a whole, that we 
are sure no man can read these solemn 
verses too often, and we recommend 
them for repetition, as the best and 
most conclusive of all possible an- 
swers, whenever the name of Byron is 
insulted by those who permit them- 
selves to forget nothing either in his 
life or his writings but the good 


*Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it hath ceased to move ; 

Yet though I cannot be beloved, 

c Still let me love! 


My days are in the yellow leaf; 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief, 
Are mine alone! 


The fire that on my bosom preys 
Ts Jone as 'some volcanic isle ; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze— 
A funeral pile ! 


The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 
The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share, 

But. wear the chain. 


Bat ’tis not thus—and ’tis not here— 
_ Such thoughts should shake my soul, 
nor now, , 
Where ploy decks the hero’s bier, 
t binds his brow. 


Lord Byron. 
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The sword, the banner, and the field, 
Glory and Greece, around me see ! 
The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 
Was not more free. 


Awake ! (not Greece—she is awake !) 
Awake, my spirit! Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its. parent lake, 
And then strike home ! 


Tread those reviving passions down, 
Unworthy manhood! unto thee 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 

Of beauty be. 


If thou regret’st thy youth, why live ? 
The land of honourable death 
Ts here :—up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath! 


Seek out—less often sought tlian found, 
A soldier’s grave—for thee the best ; 
Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest. 


We believe we said, at the begin- 
ning of this paper, that we should 
speak, in the course of it, of I.ord By- 
ron’s genius also, as well as of his 

mal character. We feel, how- 
ever, that it would be in vain to enter 
upon this at any length now ; nor are 
we sure that almost anybody would 
wish us to do so. He unquestionably 
has taken his place as a British elas- 
sic of the first order: Of that there 
can be no doubt. Individual men, 
even of great talents, may dispute and 
cavil under the influence of individual 
prejudices, either of poetical theory or 
of personal feeling; but the voice of 
England, the voice of Europe, has spo- 
ken, and has been heard. There is'no 
possibility that any man should, with= 
out the highest genius, exert over the 
mind of his contemporaries that sort 
of influence which Byron has exert- 
éd, without deserving to do so, and 
without continuing to exer. a mighty 
influence over the mind of all future 
time. He is, and he'always will be, 


“The dead, but. sceptred Sovereigns, 
who still rule 
Our spirits ffom their urns. ——” 


Yet he died at seven-and-thirty ; 
and who shall say—nay, who can 
lieve, that the genius of Byron; if his 
life had been prolonged, might, must 
not have produced works sufficient’ to- 
leave even the best of what he has 

equeathed us comparatively in the:- 
shade ? : 
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_ He*was one of those true masters, 
whose successive works attested, almost 
, progressive power. We cannot 
Sut feck upon the two cantos of 
Childe Harold, in spite of their many 
exquisite passages, as weak, even boy- 
ish, compositions, compared with thie 
third—infinitely more so with the 
fourth. In that last canto of Harold, so 
rich with its elaborate pomp of language 
and versification—so pregnant wit. 
passionate thought, with beauty of all 
sorts, with the exquisite feeling of na- 
tural beauty, the beauty of art, the 
solemnity of earthly ruin and decay— 
so massively strong, and yet so elasti- 
cally buoyant throughout ;—in the la- 
ment of Tasso, which we think is, as 
a whole, superior to Pope’s best and 
greatest effort, the Abelard and Eloisa, 
and indeed to any poem of the same 
class that the world has seen—in that 
specimen of intense unaffected pathos, 


and most versification ;—in 
the: id narrative of the Corsair 
and Lara, so easy, so terse, so vigor- 


ous in composition, and so abounding 
m the display of compact and com- 
plete imaginative power ;—in the pen- 
sive of Parasina ;—above all, 
in the colossal, mysterious, heart-rend- 
ing gloom of Manfred :—in all and 
in each of these we certainly apprehend 
that no succeeding age, in which ge- 
nius is appreciated and honoured, can 
ever cease to acknowledge and reve- 
rence the soul of a poet, and the hand 
of a’master, of the very highest class. 
The few, the very few, who stand 
ed Byron, must not be classed at 


In. the other serious poems of Lord 
Byron (which we have not named 
the public ap to have decide 
justly, that he has been less fortunate. 
The Corsair threw the Giaour and the 
Bride .of Abydos entirely into the 
shade; and, in pase of many ieslated 
passages, quite to any he ever 

~ ially in Gnand Sar- 

us, his more formal dramatic 
pats have been weighed in the ba- 
ce against Manfred, and found 


wanting. g . P 
oe ee a ever jeu d’es- 
it: but Don meee must not be al- 
uded to so briefly. We have little 
hesitation in saying, that we regard 
that work as, upon the whole, the 
most original; remarkable, and power- 
ful of ‘all the works of Lord Byron’s 
genius. The exquisite grace of its 


Lord Byron. 









fect pein 
very a its weakest, and in very 
many of its strongest points—the wit 
—the hum e really Shakespea- 
rean touches of character scattered over 
every pee are excellencies 
which lie sufficiently on the surface of 
this extraordinary poem. ‘The pro- 
found philosophical truth displayed in 
the conduct of the work—the 

tions of the incidents, and the fine 
developement of the principal charac- 
ter—these are mattersdemanding more 
study, and sure, if that study be given, 


to reward it abundantly. 
Nothing can be more true, than 
that Lord B » after all, 


possessed 
but a limited knowledge of man and 
man’s nature. Such is certainly the 
case ; for if it had been otherwise, we 
must have seen a wider of cha- 
racters and sentiments in bis works. 
He knew not, neither does he deal 
with, the sound, healthy workings of 
virtuous, innocent, unpolluted na- 
tures. No; but he deals with the in- 
most recesses of the dark heart—he 
pourtrays the blackest glooms of the 
most powerful, though the most mi- 
serable of passions—he tears the mask 
Ppt ete gt 
e lays e 

infidel intellect on the one hand—and 
the worthless poverty of mere conven- 
tional forms of goodness upon the 
other. In Don Juan, he has shewn 
himself to be, as a wit and a satirist, 
quite equal to Le Sage—to Voltaire 
himself ; = he has done so withens 
darkeni m. our eyes one spark. 

that Me yee tyes no e- 
nius, which nature had never 


ore 


granted to any man in conjunction ~~ 


with such powers of wit as he 
sessed. No one can defend the li- 
centiousness of some descriptions in 
this poem ; but the refinement and art 
of the whole composition are so great, 
that we really do not entertain any 
apprehensions of its ever being a fa- 
vourite book with the sort of readers 
likely to be essentially injured by those 
offensive passages,—which, after all, 
are not very many—not nearly so many, 
certainly, as those who take their on. 
nions from the reviews must imagine. 
We shall take leave to conclude this 
subject (for the present) with another 
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quotation from the letters of Sir 
ton Brydges, In spite of some 

ness of expression, there can be no 
doubt that this respectable veteran 
Se 8 nee Oe Ley Niet 
manly truth about Lord Byron. 

“ Such a tumult of violent 
emotions as that in which Lord Byron 
lived, perhaps contributed to shorten his 
existence: it was a fever which hada 
direct tendency to wear him out; and 
weakened him for the attack of any acci- 
dental illness, which thus became irresis- 
tible. If there be any one who is not 
affected and awed by so sudden a disso- 
lution of so many extraordinary endow- 
ments; of gifts of nature so very bril- 
liant ; of acytisitions so unlikely to re- 
cur; of such a fund of images and senti- 
ments; and observations, and reflections, 
and opinions, so matuted, so polished, 
and so habituated to be ready to pour 
themselves forth to the world on every 
oceasion; he must be a creature totally 
insensible, and stupidly indifferent to alt 
those instinctive sympathies which make 
us regard with affection and pride the 
intellectual and more dignified part of 
our being. He who is himself feeble 
in intellect, is yet commonly conscious 
of its value; he admires and views 
with awe the high in talent; he en- 
vies, and would desire to possess, what 
is thus denied to him ; he may not ade- 
quately admire the brilliancy of the pros- 
pect, when the sun lights it up; but he 
feels a deep chill and loss of pleasure 
when the sun retires and leaves all before 
him an indistinct mass of darkness, 
Lord Byron was often, in truth, a sun 
that lighted up the landscapes of the 
earth, and penetrated into the human 
heart, and surrounded its altar with beams 
of brightness. : 

“ His death is an awful dispensation of 
Providence, and humbles the pride of 
man’s ambition, and of his self-estimation. 
In the eye of Providence those powers 
we estimate so loftily must be as nothing, 
or we cannot persuade ourselves thev 
would be thus suddenly cut off before 
their time. 

“ But to our narrow ken, the splendid 
genius of Lord Byron must still be con- 
sidered of mighty import. Yet it is the 
inseparable lot of man, ‘ not to know 
the full value of a treasure till it is 
taken from us.’ Highlyas we admired 
Lord Byron in his life, we shall admire 
him, if possible, infinitely more, now that 
it is gone. Variety will not make amends 
for intenseness in particular paths: but 


Lord Byron. 
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Lord Byron had both unequalled variety 
and intenseness in all. He had not only 
the supremacy of a sublime, sombre, me- 
lancholy, mysterious imagination; but 
he had an inexhaustible fund of wit and 
humour, and a most precise and minute 
knowledge of all the details of common 
life ; a familiarity with all its habits and 
expressions ; a lively and perfect insight 
into all its absurdities; and a talent of 
exposing them, so practised, so easy, and 
so happy, that it might be supposed he 
had never wandered into the visionary, 
and never occupied himself with anything 
but. the study of man in familiar society. 
The alternate and opposite ability ‘of 
throwing off the incumbranee of all de- 
grading circumstances from imagery, 
which is the characteristic of the higher 
poetry, and that of bringing forth those 
very set-offs for the purposes of degra- 
dation, seems to require such contrary 
habits of attention, as well as of temper 
and feeling, that they have been scarcely 
ever united in the same person. Nor is 
it much less extraordinary, that in this, 
as in his graver imagination, all is faith- 
ful to nature: there is no exaggeration ; 
the points selected for his wit and hu- 
mour are sketched with admirable exact~ 
ness ; nay, the surprising likeness is one 
of the great attractions of this comic 
painting.” 


“ Wherever Lord Byron has given any 
images, sentiments, or thoughts, as his 
own, there is no reason .to suspect that 
he has imputed to them more foree than 
his own mind and bosom bore witness to. 
If, therefore, there are to be found in his 
Dumerous poems frequent passages of 
noble thoughts, and generous and affect- 
ing feelings, they are such as on those 
Occasions must have been the inmates of 
bis. own soul and heart. They shew 
themselves by their freshness and nature 
never to be put on, —mnever worn as a 

S. 
“ Lord Byron was himself the being 
of imagination, whose character breaks 
out in all his writings; his life was that 
of the wild magical spirit, of which the 
feelings, the adventures, and the eccen- 
tricities, astonish and enchant us in his 
inventions. .The public notoriety of this 
makes us receive much from him, which 
in others might be deemed exaggerated 
and over-wrought. A character and life 
so singular will always add interest to 
the writings of the poet, Another mode 
of life might possibly have produced poe- 
try not less full of power, but it would 
not have been the same sort of power: 


* * 
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—it might have had more sobriety and 
regularity; it would mot have had the 
same raciness, and, probably, not the 
same originality and force: it would have 
left all the ground untouched where 
Lord Byron has shewn most genius and 
most novelty, and upon which noone is 
likely to follow him. If he has done 
wrong, if the evil parts overbalance the 
good, so much the worse for the value of 
his genius. - But do overbalance the 
good? It is not evil to detect and ex- 
pose hypocrisy ; it is not evil to pierce 
the disguise of meretricious love; and 
the picture which renders it ridiculous will 
avail beyond a thousand thundering ser- 
mons ! 

“ But they who are angry with the 
foulness of the prurient curiosity that de- 
tects, would not scruple to be guilty of 
the crime detected! Such pictures are, 
indeed, a compound of good and ill: they 
may corrupt some innocent minds, while 
they may check in their course of vice 
others already corrupted. But this is.a 

set-off to the objections even of 
some of the least defensible parts of Lord 
Byron’s works. 

“ There is a very doubtful good in be- 
lieving the mass of mankind much more 
virtuous than they are, and thus increa- 
sing the success of hypocrisy and insince- 
rity. If they are represented worse, the 
falsehood of the representation will re- 
coil upon the author.” 

* * * 

“ There are extremes into which he 
has been sometimes led by a course of 
sentiment and thought, and a line of fic- 
tion, which, on deep consideration, will 
not be found to have the tendency, or 
deserve the char&cter, that superficial 
readers and critics have assigned to them. 
One of the grand faults of mankind, 
which Lord Byron’s temper, the impulses 
of his heart, and the vigour of his facul- 
ties, prompted him to combat and expose, 
was hypocrisy and false pretension. He 


Some of disease—and some 


Lord Byron. 
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saw with indignation the unjust estimate 
of character the world was accustomed to 
make, and the t wrong with which 
it was to te admira- 
tion, honours, and rewards. He bent, 
therefore, the whole force of his mighty - 
faculties, to expose these absurdities in 
striking colours ; to throw a broader light 
on their real features; and to draw the 
veil from the cloven foot, and the satanic 
qualities which had hitherto been con- 
cealed. 

“ He would plead, that, in detecting 
vice under the robe of virtue, he was not 
warring with virtue’s cause, but support- 
ing it; and that the cry of alarm was but 
the interested and corrupt.cry of those, 
who could not bear that their own cloak 
of disguise should be torn from them ! 

“ But has he not, in the effort to pull 
down hypocrisy, set up naked and auda- 
cious crime ?. This. is the charge against 
him; and it is indeed a charge which 
has sometimes a strong appearance of be- 
ing well founded. All powers of great 
energy will oceasionally overshoot the 
mark: the decision must be made ac- 
cording to the predominance of good or 
evil. We must estimate by the compara- 
te mischief of the character elevated, and 
the character depressed, by these exhibi- 
tions. Now, daring and open crime al- 
ways brings with it its own antidote ; but 
concealed rottenness works under ground, 
covered with flowers, and spreads diseases 
and pestilence, withouta suspicion whence 
the sufferings and the destructions come, 
-—and, therefore, continues to 
its victims, unchecked by its success, and 
nw. - "far from wishing 

e are very far ishing it to 
be su that we entirely adopt 
some of these views of Sir ; 
but we adopt certainly the general 
course and tenor of his opinion ; and 
we are quite sure that all he has said 
is well worthy to be considered, and 
that very seriously. 


Look on me!—There is an order 
Of mortals on the earth, who do become 

Old in their youth, and die ere middle age, 
Without the violence of warlike death ; 

Some perishing of pleasure—some of study-— 
Some worn with toil—some of mere weariness— 


INSANITY-—— 


And some of withered, or of broken hearts— 
For this last is a malady which slays 
More than are numbered in the lists of Fate! 


Taking all shapes, and bearing 


many names ;— 


Look upon me!—for even of ati these things 
Have I partaken ; and of all these things 


One were enough : 


Then wonder not.” — 
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MORNING. 
THER: is a ng in Night’s murky veil, 
A soft, pale light is in the eastern sky ; 
Tt steals along the ocean tremblingly, 
Like distant music wafted on the gale. 
Stars, one by one, grow faint, and disappear, 
Like waning tapers, when the feast is o’er ; 
While, girt with rolling mists, the mountains hoar 
High o’er the darkling glens their tops uprear. 
There is a gentle rustling in the grove, 
Though winds be hush’d ; it is the stir of wings, 
And now the sky-lark from her nest up springs, 
Trilling, in accents clear, her song of love ; 
And now heaven’s gate in golden splendour burns— 
Joy to the earth, the glorious Sun returns ! 


NIGHT. 

I Love thee when thou comest, glorious Sun, 
Out of the chambers of thy watery dwelling ; 
I love thee when thy early beam is telling 

Of worlds awaken’d, and man’s toil begun ; 

I love thee, too, when o’er the western hill 
Thy ing ray in golden hue is stealing, 
For then the gush of soft and pensive feeling 

Speaks to the labouring bosom, peace, be still ; 

But thou art not so lovely to mine eye 
At morning, balmy eve, or busy noon, 

As is thy gentle sister, the pale Moon, 
Which shineth now in yon unclouded sky : 
Then let me forth, to drink her mellow ray ; 
Who would exchange it for the gaudy day z= 


TO—— 
Ox! Lady, now the time is past . 
When passion held her darkling sway, 
And gentle Peace hath shed at last 
O’er our poor hearts her ray. 


Why are there in our greetings still 

Such wanderings of the thought and eye, 
As if we had not our fill 

Of joy and misery ? 


Our speaking glances cannot meet, 
I cannot gaze upon that brow, 

But o’er my brain strange fancies fleet, 
Such as oppress me now. . 


And yet I do not love thee now, 
At least not as I loved before, 
Because our lips have breathed a vow 
That we should love no more. 
7 
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Well, Lady, blessings go with thee, 
Where’er thy path of life shall lie ; 

And should thy thoughts e’er turn to me, 
O turn them tenderly ! 


Think of meas of one whose blood, | 

Drop after , were shed with gladness,” 
If, falling, it mi t bring thee good, 

Or dissipate t thy sadness. 


I know thy plighted faith is given 
To one’more worthy of thy love, 
Nor would I that a vow were riven | 

That’s register’d above. 


Oh, no! the madd’ning.time is over, 
When we were all to one another— 

Forget, then, that I was thy lover ; 
Think of me as thy brother. 


And, trust me, when I think of thee, 
That all my thoughts are pure and holy, 
Though in their tenor there may be 
Somewhat of melancholy. 


For dreams of youth, when past and gone, 
Leave in the mind a radianee still, 
Like twilight, when the parted sun 
Hath sunk behind the hill. - 


Then, Lady, blessings go with thee, 
Where’er thy path of life shall lie ; 
And should’ thy thoughts e’er turn to me, 
O turn them tenderly. 
R. G. 





SONNETS. 
No. I. 
VANITY. 


BEHOLD a eihinn !—on the thirsty sands 

He builds in summer hour his gorgeous pile 

Up to the clouds, unmindful, all the while, 
How fleet shall be the labour of his hands,— 

For lo! the sky is changed, the lightning flies, 
The thunders roll, winds’ beat, and torrents pour, 
And, when returning daylight gilds the shore, 

A prostrate wreck the aigity fabric lies !—_ 
What better are the visions of our aan ? 

What better are our plans of riper years? 
We ever hope for happiness, but Truth 

. Amid life’s desert distant far a 3 
And, as we build our palaces of thought, 
The wand of Ruin crumbles them to nought. 


A 





as a 
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No. IT. 


THE ‘WORLD. - 


THERE is a tumult in the wilderness— 
Behold, with fiery breath the fierce Simoom 
Rushes resistless onward, death and gloom 
Darkening behind it in their dreariness ! 
It is the witherer of Beauty, lo! 
Strength and the powers of life abide it not, 
Each living thing sinks down upon the spot 
Lifeless, with all the leaves on every bough !— 
Thus is it with that many-headed thing, 
The monstrous world, which, passing o’er the mind 
Of unsuspecting Youth, leaves nought behind 
Except the darkness of its wing, 
And Guilt, and writhing Anguish: Hope can bring 
No balsam, nor can Life a succour find. 


No. ITI. 
DESTRUCTION. 


Sze how that Giant, on his iron car, 
With wheels of fury traverses the earth, 
Men, and the works of man, in hellish mirth 
He treads and tramples down, eternal war 
With Order waging and Tranquillity : 
He riots in the tempest ; on the land, 
And on the sea, the traces of his hand 
Are visible ; and, to the wondering sky, 
Up from the bowels of the hills he throws 
ks, lava, and bitumen, in a stream ; 
His breathing is the hurricane ; a beam 
Of lightning is his eye-glance ; round h’s brows 
Twine adders wreathed with hemlock ; awful fame 
Is his—Destruction is the Giant’s name. 


No. IV: 


HUMAN LIFE. 


How — our days! not oftener doth its hue 
The lank cameleon change, than. we our joys,— 
The hope that feeds upon our hearts destroys ; 

Little is done while much remains to do ; 

We fix our eyes on phantoms, and pursue ; 

We chase the airy bubbles of the brain ; 

We leave for Fancy’s lures the fix’d and true ; 
Destroy what Time hath spared, and build again : 

Years o’er us pass, and Age, that comes to few, 
Comes but to tell them they have lived in vain ! 

Sin blights—Death scatters—Hope misleads —Thought errs— 
Joy’s icicles melt. down before the sun— 

And, ere the gs Jaga of life be run, 

Another generation prefers ! 


A 

















* On est @ son voisin !” 
observes Le sot): more of a 
chapters upon “ Life in Paris ;” an 
the pet, sel of citizens, perhaps 
generally, as to that which im- 
mediately before their doors, might be 
proverbial. Accustomed, in fact, to the 
view of an infinity of objects, atan age 
when they want understanding to ap- 
preciate m, reflection seldom arises 
in after-life upon matters with which 
the senses are already familiar. It 
were a magazine of marvels for a man 
in London, who could only walk, with 
his eyes open, from one end of the 
city to the other ; but how few men, 
who are habitually residents in Lon- 
don, would be capable (as regards the 
g — eye”) of executing such a 
tas 


For the mere Town, to a man who 
looks back for twenty years—even 
though he himself has all the while 
resided in it—is a wonder! We are 
so bound up always, either in our bu- 
siness or our pleasure; the distance 
is so formidable from one extremity of 
suburb to another ; each ‘‘ Quarter” 
provides for its own wants so com- 
pletely within itself; and there is 
such an apathy about woe J even no- 
velties, when we may see them every 
day, that a colony of negroes might be 
planted at Shoreditch, and the fact re- 
main unknown (except by the news- 
papers) to those who dwell in Lam- 

th. There are thousands, perha 
among the inhabitants of Sourpias 
bonne, who have never walked across 
the “ Southwark” bridge, since that 
convenience was erected ; and almost 
whole parishes, east of the Royal Ex- 


Thoughts upon Thoroughfares. 


THOUGHTS UPON THOROUGHFARES. 


* Dextra, ac sinistra, domuncule construuntor.” 






Vrrrvuvius. 


change and the India House, who 
would as soon expect to hear of a 
pavement across the Atlantic Ocean, 
as over Primrose Hill. 


And yet it is a chance, 
(though not believed in Birchin-lane, ) 
that next twenty years will bring 


about ~— ide aulbeigets ova in 
out green , even ina 
Sunday walk, from the poets of Hol- 
born ; and leaving no memento of the 

lories of Chalk-Farm but in its Sign! 

e have already got a complete suc- 
cession of “* p "—** terraces” — 
“* squares”’—and “ crescents,” from 
Tottenham-Court-Road, reaching all 
the way to Kentish-Town ; and Kent~- 
ish-Town has crept on until it almost 
reaches Hampstead. These erections 
skirt the Regent’s Park, almost en« 
tirely, upon the east ; on the west, a 
new town—called, distinctively ,“‘Port- 
land Town” —extends itself from Pad~ 
dington to the foot (westward) of 
Primrose Hill. There needs now but 
a short street farther of communica~ 
tion from this last ‘‘ Town,” across 
the Mons Coquinarius,* to Hamp- 
stead ; and the duels which have been 
fought in ‘‘ Mary-la-bonne Park” will 
then become as merely matters of re- 
cord and recollection, as those encoun< 
ters of a century y pasts which stand 
chronicled in our comedies, when 
the “peerage” was “thinned” at “ Barn 
Elms’—in “‘ the Ring”—or “* behind 
Montague House.” 

And of all the directions, too, (which 
rather ekes out this probability,) in 
which new buildings have increased 
on the roads out of London, those 
very innovations which run pretty 





© & Mons 


Coquinarius, or “ Mount of Cooks,’’ so called (see Tacitus) by Julius 
em a 


Agricola, on account of its proximity to the city. Hence (Coguinaris, or 

no doubt, the term ‘ Cockney ;’ which some writers will have to be only a corrup- 
tion of the French Coquin né—two words which néed no explanation. I think it 
most likely, however, and indeed certain, that the French Coquin, itself, is from the 
Latin ‘Coguus; that substantive being frequently used:to designate a knaye (meta- 
phorically) by the later. Roman writers, on account of the roguish, peculating habits 
of the servants employed by that people in their kitchens. Thus we find Cato ha- 
ranguing his household upon the general corruptness of the age, when a Greek slave, 
a scullion, had been detected’in eating a piece of an eel. I should say, clearly, “* Co- 


quin’—from ‘ Coquus.’ 


But there. be those who are more learned in 


such matters 


than I am.”"—~Harwood’s Antiquities;:1642,.. ©: 


Vor. XVII. 


m4 
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nearly north, have been the most lu- 
crative and desirable. Towards Isling- 
ton, we have walked out in great force 
—bagmigge Wells Tea-gardens will 
soon be too valuable ground for pren- 
tices to sup bohea upon. Cold-Bath- 
Fields Prison is already surrounded 
on three sides with houses ; Sadlers’ 
Wells theatre will shortly stand with- 


in the city, and draw an audience from. 


its own immediate neighbourhood. We 
have a paved street, I believe, uninter- 
rupted, running from the Edgeware- 
road to “‘ The Angel,” ‘beyond Pen- 
tonville ; and, still later, the erections 
which surrouad Burton Crescent, have 
filled up all that tract of fields which 
lay betweenGray’s-Inn-Lane and Tot- 
tenham-Court-Road, formerly east and 
west—Holborn and the New Road, 
north and south. But these latter 
foundations have never “ taken,” as 
the technical phrase is, upon the 
whole, so well, (from some cause or 
other,) as those about Paddington and 
St John’s Wood. 

The buildings first commenced in 
this quarter throve, and the higher 
rented ones thrive well still. But 
some streets of a smaller calibre were 
afterwards imagined—houses showily 
got up, but cheaply—containing four 
or five rooms only each—to “‘ super- 
sede the necessity of small es li- 

ing in ings,”—and this experi- 
brea nie wee nearly or altogether 
the first of its kind that had been 
made in town, in a very few months 
conveyed a most strange and dolorous 
aspect to the neighbourhood. 

The new Independencies were fi- 
nished in the very extreme of gentili- 
eA and they were amazi Com ee 

ter (the projector thought a 
coach-and-six) in the beginning. A 
great many very “genteel small fami- 
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lies” came in almost before the houses 
were dry—who “ disliked living un- 
der the same roof with a landlord”— 
particularly towards “‘ quarter-day.” 

Negotiants of another class too soon 
perceived the advantage of inhabiting 
the entirety of a dwelling ; in as much 
as that the right, absolute, of entry 
and sortie, (without reference restric- 
tive as to hours or parties,) remained 
in such case peculiarly in the disposal 
and discretion of the lessee. By de 
grees, however, most of these retiring 

, who were so desirous of privacy 
upon ordinary occasions, came, upon 
extraordinary ones, (such as will oc- 
cur four times a-year,) to be invisible 
altogether. Doors were seen open- 
ed “ajar” too often, and with the 
“ chains” kept up. A custom grew 
up among those mo were “ moving,” 
of ordering their conveyances in the 
dead of the night. And the result was, 
that the whole Lilliputian district 
descended gradually into that three 
per cents at forty-two sort of occupa~ 
tion, to see which fills the contempla- 
a. soul = Fama and the tax- 
gatherer wi . 

Ex. “ Troning boards,” and cashier- 
ed shutters, were put into new com- 
mission as drevet “ counters;” and 
pippins and gi courted the 

rmand's eye in little dining pare ‘ 
fours—-fitted up for clerks at ninety 
pounds a-year to take their chop in! 
** Red cows,” and notices relevant to 
“* mending shoes,” deformed “ stuc~ 
coed fronts,” and street doors that had 
boasted of fan lights and brass-knock~ 
ers to them! Area-steps, meant once 
to keep plebeians out of “the hall,” 
now became an unexpected conveni- 
ence to the old woman who took in 
washing in “ the kitchen.” Children’s 
legs, and liberal offers for “ old rags,” 





* « The symptoms of failure in a town vicinity are commonly gradual, and their 
character depends entirely upon the style of the quarter which is afflicted with 
them. In a fashionable square, (not mercantile, ) the first omen of danger is commonly 
the appearance of a ‘ solicitor,’—his departure is prophetic of certain, and ready, dis- 


-solution. ‘Two ‘plates’ upon one door, in any ‘ Place’ of pretension, are suspi- 


cious. A ‘doctor,’ unless he be of known practice, is always a dangerous new- 
comer; he is too apt to have a ‘first and second floor’ ‘to let’ ‘furnished or un- 
furnished.’ Tooth-drawers are getting to infest streets with very good names to 
them now—nice minds will be jealous of such propinquity. It has a very vile ap- 
pearance when you find a ‘ boarding-house’ opened in the same ‘ Row’ with you. 
If you value your character, give warning as soon after such an event as possible. 
A foot-boy kept in it—the parish shoe-black calling at any house in a morning—a 
chariot, with one horse, passing even through it—or a door answered from up the 
area—any one of these casualties, in my view, renders a street or ‘ terrace’ no 
longer correctly practicable.”»——Bacon’s Decline of Parishes (within the Bills of Mor- 


tality. ) 
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depended from first-floor windows, Bitho Bacchius”—side by side, from 
carried, a-la-mode de France, down to Oxford Street to Piceadilly. The cut, 
the ground. Mr Robertson, “surgeon direct, from Marl Street to 
and »” (departed) left his Hanover Square—that which one al- 
name to sanction the debut of “ pipe- ways wi to make, “‘ on the place,” 


clay” and “ tebaaas hia oh ae 
-sweeper shot out hi ession 

brash from the casement of a cottage- 
built corner mansion—the very “‘at- 
torney’s house,” as it had been in- 
ned the feclingaof its ey !—vio- 

ting i its five-feet-square 
porch by the detestable presence of his 
abominable scot-bags 3 and nailing a 

icture (moonlight!) descriptive of 
bis ulterior views in trade, against the 
very lattices of its Italian drawing- 
room. veranda ! 

To what ‘base uses,” (as well as 
moparchs,} may not bricks and mor- 
tar come! Houses have their ‘‘ ups and 
downs” in the world as well as he- 
roes; and No. 7, in Everett Street, 
(or the same namber in any other 
street,) may fall as far in the scale of 
fate as ever did Imperial Cesar ! 

The “ Chivers” ball-room—*“ Chivers” 
gone away, 
Might hold a barber—who the rent could 


pay. 
Oh! that where housemaids to one’s kit 
Jumped up once, j 
The other now should mangle chins for 
" twopence! 

And yet these speculators, here— 
(such is the bounteous providence of 
nature!) did but ewe a resting- 
place for the many, who, by other al- 
ee von garg ee aa oomge —_ to 

‘deprived of their gite elsewhere. 
An entirely new and enaititent chain 
of buildings, forming a street parallel 
with New Bond Street, surpassing 
that far-famed avenue in point of 

, and ing to equal it 
even in point of extortion, was destined 
wciaeh jamnn, Suelo Street ant ag 

9 Street ing 
Street, which ran drawling—‘‘ cum 


with one’s foot—for you could see 
through the house in Argyll Street, 
that forced you to go a quarter of a 
mile about—the opening is made ; 
horse and foot pass freely ; and the 
heroic soul, (asit delights todo, ) may 
now drive its gig, straight as the crow 
would fly, to the place of its destina~ 
tion. Still, beyond this, or any other 
improvements, of late years, as far as 
site more immediately is concerned, the 
changes in the neighbourhood of Pall 
Mall and the Italian Opera House, 
are the most complete and extraordi- 
nary. That abode of filth and 
infamy, St James’s Market, and the 
avenue leading from it, into which the 
back doors of the theatre used to opens 
called ‘“‘ Market Lane’—the. whole 
‘* subject matter” of this place—all the 
houses—with the cypeietion of fleas, 
low prostitutes, thieves, and hack- 
ney-coachmen, that infested them, has 
disappeared ; and the ground is re- 
covered by a e of taverns, coffee- 
houses, and arcades, some of them the 
gayest and most highly accustomed in 
the kingdom! Ten liberties of rats 
were left holeless by that one cut from 
St James’s Square, (called ‘ Charles 
Street,”) to the Ha ket. Theatre, 
which forms almost the only fine point 
de'vue that we have to such a building, 
A the manne lis! Men now dine ud 
te, and drink champagne, upon 

very spot of earth which intent Ching 
man, the resurrection-man, once oc- 
picd as a stable; and from which he re- 
tailed out the “ subjects,” piece-meal, 
which he abstracted from the ground 
—over and above, now wonged Bi ~ 
odd one, (or icion wro im, 

which h anne gone through the 
formality of being put into it!* And 





* “Mr J. Chapman was a Jew ; but, as a resurrection-man, he stood at the head 


of his 


Private students of medicine were in the habit of purchasing par- 


cels of ‘ subjects’ from him—he carrying home the entire man, (when obtained, ) and 


into 


portions. at his own dwelling. In this way, Mr 


(or ‘ Easy,’ as 





dividing x 
he was familiarly called by those who knew him,) had the reputation always of ha- 
ving disposed of a sailor who was myrdered, about twelve years since, in Vine Street, 
Covent Garden. The man in question was thrown, in some affray, out of the win- 
dow of a Jow brothel, and was seen by a watchman immediately afterwards, in a state 
of great bodily injury and suffering ; he disappeared, however, either qlive or dead, 
from the spot where he had been lying, in a very strange way; and Chapman, who 
then lived in Vine Street, was supposed always to have been concerned in his se- 
cretion. Chapman was the first man in/his calling who hit upon the device of stealing 
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this is an analysis merely of the locus 
which stands completed ; at the op- 
posite corner of the Haymarket, where 
the works are yet in progress, transla- 
tions of a still more marvellous cha- 
racter await us! 

- Here, to the abasement for ever of 
all “‘ Whitcomb Street,” (the ancient 
Hedge Lane,) St Martin’s porch be- 
comes visible almost from the gates of 
Carlton Palace ! Yonder, the “‘ Fives 
Court,” and all its tumble-down de- 
pendencies, seem waiting only for the 
mouldering of wax and parchment to 
be as — that “ were,” and not re- 
orThe star of the “ Green Yard” 
twinkles ! club-houses bestride the 
alleys of Suffolk Street, in which coals 
and candies, 4 l’'aimadble, used to be 
bought and sold! Panton Street, and 
Oxendon Court, tremble at the pro- 

of their own approaching re- 
spectability, and the furious march of 
architectural reform—(this must be 
the reform ‘ from without,” that the 
we in Parliament have so often 
talked about !)—the furious strides of 
cleanliness and parochial improve- 
Stadioracnags tyietatoterSaunel 
passage into Leicester Square ! 

PYOn the far side of the river, among 
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the warrens of mean dwellings, which 
have arisen between Westminster 
Bridge and the Borough, matter of 
different character, an ww an op- 
posite one, presents itself for consi- 
deration. We have left the chosen 
rallying point of wealth, for the pe- 
culiar abode of labour and of poverty. 
It is in these extreme districts, that 
we find those artists lodged, whose 
liar craft the law condemns to 
istance from the community. Your 
horse-butcher; your tallow-melter ; 
your bone-boiler ; and your fell-mon- 
ger ; all flourish in this region. Here, 
your dustman makes a fortune, by 
amassing, in the gross, those matters 
which the poorest throw away as use- 
less in detail. Here, you may con- 
vince yourself, if you — that it is 
a mistake to suppose that the “ = 
are rich; for you will see probabl 
one old woman selling prot ton | 
at one corner, day after day, through- 
out the year, whese weekly receipt, 
a she gained her stock-in-trade 
or nothing, ) would not compass the 
half of half a dozen shillings. 

What extraordinary places are those 
ten or fifteen different nests of one 
and two-story tenements, which have 
arisen within the last dozen years in 





bodies before they were buried ; a practice which has since been followed up with great 
success in the poorer districts about town ; and which, from its obvious tendency to 
spare labour and expense to all parties, may fairly rank among the happiest efforts 
of modern invention. Chapman was a wag, too, in his way, and had a dog who was 
well known at the night-houses into which ‘ choice spirits’ sometimes look (in the 
way of a ‘lark,’) out of curiosity. The joke, on these occasions, was to cajole a 
‘raw’ into paying for glasses of brandy, which ‘ *s dog, as he protested, would 
drink ‘as naturally as a mid-wife drank anniseed.’ When the liquor came, Easy 
used to swallow it himself, declaring, that he ‘ was not such a fool as to go dry while 
his dog drank brandy.’ Mr Chapman was transported on suspicion of burglary, from 
the Old Bailey, in the beginning of the year 1819; and died, much lamented, on his 
to Port-Jackson.””— Memoirs of Sporting Characters. 

* “ The poor love liberty quite as much as the rich ;- but I don’t think they eat 
quite so much turtle. Your beggar dreads no calamity so much as the being ‘ taken 
care of;’ nine in ten of them had rather take all chances than go into a work- 
house ; but that is not (necessarily) because the trade of asking alms is a very good 
one. ‘Three times in four, where mendicants are found to be in possession of sums 
of money, I should suspect either a fortunate plunder, or some accident. Money 
passes from hand to hand in strange ways, and many thefts are committed which 
the town never hears of. 1 recollect an old woman, in the neighbourhood of Seven 
Dials, who kept a lodging-house for poor people, and used to conceal her cash un- 
der the hearth-stone of the room she herself inhabited. Going one day to this hoard 
alone, her whole savings, amounting to fifty guineas, had disappeared! She was 
stewardess to a sort of benefit club, and used, on particular days, to have the whole 
stock of the society in the same place; if the thief had delayed his larceny two days, 
he would have carried off near five hundred pounds, and beggared half the hedrid- 
den washerwomen in the parish, This robbery (recovery was so hopeless) never 
came before the police. Aged people in the country frequently bury their money 
in fields and gardens, and are very frequently watched, and their banks broken up. 
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the swamps of Lambeth, Walworth, into the and gloom—sesolves—and 
and’ St George's Fields? What a then eens hand on his watch 


F 


iar squalor is that which attaches 
street, called ** Webber Row,” 
the line now knewn as “‘ Char- 
lotte Street,” (where the quack-doc- 
tors live at the corner ;) in which the 
show caravans stand ericamped for 
winter quarters, or ; making 
up a mimic world, as it were, all of 
monsters and prodigies !—dwarfs— 
giants—monkeys—conjurors, and mi- 
raculous pigs ! 

A still more miry, and more cut- 
throat character even than this, ap- 
plies to a whole wilderness of crooked 
passages, which lead from the point 
. ** Jones's Riding-School,” to 

the Cobourg Theatre! It is in the 
summer season only, or in hard frosts, 
that these ctignved defiles are passa- 
ble. In vain you urge your hackney 
coachman—* Fucilis descensus”—but 
* how am I to get back again,” says 
the rogue, “ if I go down there ?” the 


cee oe wayfarer looks dubiously, 
the gas ights at the corner of 


g 
e 


t 


z. 
g 


—and doubts whether the road “‘round 
by the Obelisk” is not the nearer. 
The convenience of lamps has not yet 
pee Ap rts in —— wild and 
mars nesses. men, 
rochial) are an invention of re a 
cy, in future ages to -be arrived at. 
You may escape (if you look very: 
much as if you were not worth three 
farthings) being throttled by the bul- 
ly, who waits, cudgel in hand, for you;' 
at the first monet Rare - tion 
can secure you against the pig whoruns 
between your legs, and cattles you off 
on his back (like a new Mazeppa) 
at the second.* The wonder is, who 
can be the people—of what means, or 
order, that reside here? A fact, of 
which the dweller two miles off knows 
no more than the inhabitant of Kams- 
chatka ! 
But if there be curiosity in the many 
styles of building, which you may en- 
counter in a morning’s walk through 
London, the varieties which present 
themselves, in the way of population, 





Blackfriars’ Road, as far as he can see 





An old man, who had been a small farmer some time since near me, in Devonshire, 
hanged himself, and (it was said) in consequence of losing all his wealth in this way. 
A beggar, who had kept that part of the country for several years, disappeared im- 
mediately afterwards. I knew another cast, and rather a curious one, in which a 
common beggar must have become possessed of a considerable sum in cash. The 
guard of a mail-coach, which ran into the west country, was apprehended at Oxford, 
for being concerned in a { parcel’ robbery, and carried more than a hundred pounds 
(part of the product of his theft probably) to prison with him. About the same time 
it happened that a fellow named Marsh, a sort of half-beggar, half-poacher, was 
committed to the same prison for vagrancy ; and, coming into gaol without three-and- 
ixpence, he won the whole of the guard’s plunder at some game of cards, or dominos! 
man was actually discharged, at the expiration of his ten days’ commitment, with 
a hundred pounds, money, in his pocket—if any part of the dress he wore afforded 
sucha convenience. Do not judge of beggary too harshly ; a penny seldom ruins the 
giver, even if he does bestow it in the wrong place. Mendicants may be merry, and 
yet have enough to complain of ; law has done something, when it has made want 
not desperate, but humble. Few men, depend on it, would beg for a farthing, who 
could earn half-a-crown a-day by their labour—even although they could be certain 
that the farthing would not be refused to them.” —Tyas on Mendicity. 

* « Your citizen of Dyot Street is an eye-sore to his neighbour of Blpomsbury or 
Bedford Square ; but this propinquity preserves the latter (eventually) from much 
heavier inconvenience. It is a wonderful spectacle to behold a creature, half 
and primed with gin, for any act of outrage—to see it rise from its lair, not three 
steps off, and issue into a street where equipages stand at every door—and yet doing 
no mischief ! But there is something here more than people look for, in the proverb 
which says—‘ Tell me your company,’ &c: 4 mechant chien, court lien!—Dyot . 
Street is safe while it stands in the eye of a better neighbourhood. But, put fifty 
such streets together, to the exclusion of richer ones, and let them form themselves 
‘into a parish’; and not only that parish, but all the parishes about it, are likely soon 
to be unapproachable. Any attempt, however, at a system like this in London, has 
a tendency to correct itself; for the property of small houses, from the poverty of 
their tenants, is unproductive.” —Cormack’s Parish Surveyor. 5 Et 
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are still more numerous and eccentric. 
It is not merel ; that you meet diffe 
rent at t points, distin 
Seite mall er calliog-—ealore aboet 
Wapping . Lime —grooms 
about Hyde Park and Grosvenor Place 
—apart from these distinctions, the 
eae expression of 


different cast of 
countenance, at and in Picea- 


dilly. “ Everybody who looks at the 
weavers, men, women, and 

oe they resemble 

no other’ of artizans a, the me- 
tropolis. Walk, on a Sunday after- 
noon, in the neighbourhoods of White- 
chapel or Mile-End, you will scarcely 
meet one handsome female, where at 
the West End of the town you would 
meet twenty. Sunken eyes, snub noses, 
wide mouth, and sallow complexion— 
the population is obviously less pictu- 


wr iilice chevectidtle, ctu (00 10 fene 
ture) thrown some crafts over 
those who follow them, is notorious. 
We know 8. shoemaker all over the 

by his forehead, as easily as a 
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are never to be hed eye 
man keeps a pu 
and yet can never knock at Sy door of 


it without alarming the whole — 

bourhoed. So, your pickpocket, from 

his mere slide and saunter, stands de- 

pa to a police officer in an instant ; 
wight — - once aang a 

pono though but a “ pair 

one, will “ square elbows” even in his 


coffin.* 
The red ni of our butcher 
bo 8, and their still ruddier cheeks— 


(if it were not for the gallows, such 
rogues might live for ever !)—the hair 


au pigeon (to a ee of inherency) 
observable among oy other wen. 
the handsome ye we that (beyond 


the average of any trade in London) 
fall to the lot of the bakers,—to notice 

such peculiarities in town as these, 
would be to count the sands of the 
sea, or the words of the Chinese dic- 
tionary. The crowd can neither be 
describedt nor analysed, but particular 
groups may be dwelt upon for a mo- 
ment. 

Cross the Thames once more, and 
come, by the way of the Waterloo 








dy-——Men 
+ The most pithy 





world b 
tailor or lo dundagpenates by his ad- bridge, to the Surrey side of the river, 
dress. The marks belonging to habit where you find a sample of bolder 





* “ Men are very little aware how much their habits, and still more their opi- 
nions, are referable to the professions which they follow. And yet the thing must 
be so; for, what can direct our belief, or, at least, what is so likely to do so, as the 
result of our (comparative) experience? Thus, no man could have a fair trial for 
fraud, who was tried by a jury composed of horse-dealers—because all the likelihood 
in the minds of his judges must be in favour of his guilt. I have heard police offie 
cers give evidence in courts of justice with great intelligence, and, (as regarded their 
statements,) with great impartiality; but always with an obvious conviction in their 
own minds, that the man had committed a crime, who had had it in his power to 
commit it. Barristers of good Nisi Prius practice, are, in common conversation, 
most ineredulous people ; and always look (though it were a matter stated upon oath) 
to the probability rather than to the declaration. The influence of occupation goes so 
far in many minor points, that peculiar feelings, (and certainly particular manners,) 
have seemed, time out of mind, to belong, as of nature, to particular trades. Dyers 
are a people, throughout all London, accounted uncivil. Linen-drapers are always 
polite and smirking. Fruiterers and fishmongers every one complains of as impo- 
sitious. Tailors, all the world knows, give credit instinctively; geese were swans 
among the auctioneers so long back as the time of Noah. No man in his senses, 
for six centuries past, has ever believed one word spoken by a picture-dealer, or a 
curiosity-collector ; and a friend of mine, (the most prudent man I ever was acquaint- 
ed with,) refused to take a house once, because the lessor was an attorney.” —Con- 

and Manners. 
I ever heard given of a crowd, was delivered in one 
dnrion totes as dean As the mischief and danger increased, the 
mob, of course, became highly delighted, and the thieves began to hustle those per- 
sons who had staid to put their small-clothes on before they came out. A French- 


man who had stood by up to this crisis, buttoned his pockets, and prepared to de- 
pasts observing, with a shrug, ashe looked. back at the assemblage, “ Dere is mosh 
rascal here !”—T, 
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erections (at least meditated) than 


those of Webber Row. are fine 
broad roads those, which are cutting 
men’s houses = now in half 
—destroying whole streets in some 
places, and introducing new popula- 
tion, and new views for existing popu- 
lation, into others! Here, too, you 
get just now a fair specimen of that 


curious omenon, a moving - 
Jation, which is jar to cities of 
great extent, and of which London 


always possesses, in some quarter or 
othes, a considerable amount. 

Neighbourhoods, in their earliest in- 
fancy, or in the last stage of their decay 
—streets which are to be pulled down 
at the close of expiring leases, or streets 
which have been built only to last un- 
til a quarter gets into frequency and 
repute, localities are always re- 
sorted to tet ena norm 
individuals, whose nature seems to be 
to come when others go, and who live 
upon the small advantages that wealth- 
ier trades overlook. Jews, in great 
numbers, are found inhabiting such 
places, trading — the time of Pon- 
tius Pilate) in old clothes, and latter- 
ly more in “ china and .” than 
many Christians could desire. ‘‘Cof- 
fee-shops,” coal-sheds, barbers’ stalls, 
and thedens of dog and bird “‘ fanciers,” 
abound in such lines as the “* Waterloo 
Road,” where every cross street that 
you look down has a nice green pond, 
with a few ducks swimming about in 
the middle of it ; cats’-meat barrows 
stand at doors with an air as if they 
were at home ; tinkers and hare-skin 
collectors entering, cease their cry ; 
and itinerant musicians as they ap- 
proach clap their fiddles and clarionets 
in 


pockets. 
Here and there an apothecary offers 
*‘ advice gratis” ina vicinity like this.; 
but the commonality i 


bonnet-menders, feather-cleaners, and 
ladies who sell ballads against the wall 
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{by day.) Sometimes a muffin-baker 
comes and .tries his fortune for a 
month, or, at a “ circulating library,” 
** see what can be done” with 
half-a-kit of — salmon. But your 
ublican is the only trader likely to 
Tock the same door at Christmas and 
at yummie A 3 the rest are, fixedly 
and properly, denizens of desertion, to 
whom time and place are encumbrances 
of slight consideration, and who can 
live as well (at free cost) in Petticoat 
Lane as at St Giles’s Pound,—who 
ean migrate, like Tartars, at half-an- 
hour’s notice, (doing it with even less 
of camp equi or affectation of pu< 
blicity,)—and whose especial home, 
by an instinct contrary to that of the 
gps which es they resem~ 

e, seems to particular 
which all the world else is femsakingt 

This is the line, too, of motley shift 
and necessitousness, (or rather one 
of them, for the paths are man 
to the prison and the grave,) whi 
leads on eastward toa scene of riot and 
and fal dieseopaeusbley es teat? 
and full as di , as ; 
but in which the extremes, neverthe~ 
less, of prodigality and privation are 
found enduring a of association 
which they seldom court elsewhere, 
and where, grotesque as such fellow- 
ship alone at first sight may appear, it 
shews as orderly against the strange 
confusion of rank, calling, and charace 
ter, which we find collected. 

Between the “ Obelisk” and the 
os hant and Castle,” there lies, 
somewherein the pavement, a particular 
stone, which certain persons walk on 
one side of, whom some spell seems to 
keep from passing on to the other. The 
** King’s highway” seems Tabooed to 
these individuals every way beyond @ 
given limit; and within their permit- 
ted space they wander vacantly up and 
down—as regards dress and external 
appearance, a marvellously incongruous 
assemblage ! It isthe modern “‘ Sanc- 
tuary” this—(but for debtors only)— 
the sa diigt ecutine-Lecipat 
son—a slight peculium—a slip of neu~ 
tral territory—a sort of “‘ Debate- 
able Land,” (like the churchyard,) 
on which kinds and qualities 
may meet ;* and which might 
lenge as much, both in the way of 





© “ Introductions of a very curious character indeed have sometimes taken place 
in gaols—I recollect one, which occurred some years since, in Newgate, which 
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fraud and of frank villainy, if its con- 
tents could be analysed, as any six 
‘criminal perhaps, within the 
British dominions. In it, you meét 
with all the “ wealthy fools” whom 
the law has wronged for years, and 
still ae to by =~ by not vest- 
i eir property (since it permits 
oo to inherit) ta the “ ae rea- 
sonable friend as of course, or in the 
hands of some public authority. Fie 
upon the supineness of those who guard 
the general welfare, as to this subject ! 
The merest crack in a man’s brain 
sends him to confinement for life—its 
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entire addlement is attended by no 
precautionary course whatever! Is this 
an equal protection of the law? or, 
why is not an idiot as well entitled to 
that protection as the maddest man in 
the state? Why is it that my humanity 
is to be shocked by seeing a poor don- 
key, every now and then, hunted 
down—actually fought for—torn in 

ieces, for the sake of his unlucky 

urthen of four or five thousand 
pounds a-year? and the poor crea- 
ture, braying all the while, actually 
in extreme delight, as fancying that 


its person, and not the contents of its 





was perfectly melo-dramatic. 


In the year 1815, a young man, named O’Connell, 


who had run through a small property as a lieutenant of engineers, sold his commis- 
sion, (being in Dublin,) spent the money, and disappeared. Coming over to Eng- 
land, and finding himself without a shilling, he at once enlisted into the 12th dra- 
goons; remained six months; and then, having got possession of a small sum of 
money, deserted. With this fresh supply, which was about fifty pounds, (but 
which no one ever knew how he came by,) O'Connell again commenced gen- 
tleman, and ran away with a baronet’s daughter from boarding-school—the baronet 
knew his son-in-law’s general character, though he had no suspicion as to his latter 
adventures, and punished the lady’s disobedience by striking her name out of his 
will, and then dying immediately. O’Connell, whose impudence and extravagance were 
alone sufficient, commonly, to prevent any one’s desiring to assist him, now vented 
his disappointment (as might be expected from such a man) upon his wife, and by 
this measure, he lost the last hope he had—the patronage of her relatives. Soon 
after, being involved in debts, he was arrested by a tavern-keeper. and thrown into 
Newgate. A private of the Life Guards, at the same time, happened also to be 
brought to Newgate for debt, and lived, with O'Connell, in the same ‘ ward.’ At 
the end of a week, the Guardsman’s sergeant came into the gaol to pay him his re- 
gimental ‘ subsistence,’ and the first man whom he ran against, within the walls, 
was O’Connell—the deserter—with whom he had served, four years before, in the 
12th Dragoons! Of all the rogues I ever encountered with, this fellow (O’ Connell) 
was the most incorrigible. .1 met him first, on visiting a friend who was himself a 
prisoner, pending the issue of a Chancery suit ; and who had been induced to shew 
O’Connell some kindness (in fact, keep him from starving) by the consideration (very 
inadequate) of his having seen ‘ better days.” His pardon was obtained for the deser- 
tion, after an interval, on the condition of his separating himself from his wife ; and, bis 
debts being compounded for, a certain nobleman, who was interested for his family, 
promised to get him some humble appointment. The first thing which he did on 
his liberation, was to wait on the peer, in a suit of clothes (taken up on credit) 
which cost nearly a hundred pounds; and he managed the interview altogether so 
adroitly, that, in five minutes, he was directed to withdraw from the house. After 
this he lived by borrowing, and at last begging, of all persons whom he had ever seen, 
generally in great misery, but always keeping a boy to wait upon him, and do his 
errands; and the excessive impudence with which he made his demands, amused 
many people, for the joke’s sake, into compliance. He would write a note toa 
friend, and send it by his ‘ servant,’ saying that he had ‘ neither fire nor candle,’ 
and begging the loan of ‘ fourpence.’ To one gentleman, a perfect stranger, he 
wrote, soliciting a pound; and, receivitig only five shillings, sent his boy next day 
to ask for ‘ the rest of the change.’ At another time, he sent to me (le was then 
living in a wretched garret, and wrote that he was naked) to ask a suit of clothes; 
- Igave him, among other things, a pair of undress military overalls, and he sent his 
boy back, siz miles, to ask me for the chains/ Eventually, he again enlisted into a 
foot regiment, and (relying on the exertions of his family) again deserted. This time, 
however, they refused to interfere, and he was sent to the coast of Africa, where he 
still remains.’’— Sketches in London. 
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pannier, is the object of pursuit—an 
error which, fe the pure innocence 
it evinces, only aggravates our pity 
for the hapless Grison’s condition ! 
The ancient custom—for some deser- 
ving man to “ beg” @ pension of 'this 
sort, (that.was, the spending of his 
estate,) from the king—was a most 
sound and judicious practice, and 
ought to be returned to. 

. But, for the fools, here they are in 
great numbers! Marry, there are 
places where it might scarcely be be- 
lieved, if a man should say—* The 
metropolis of England nourishes such 
hordes of prisoners, that they cannot 
be kept under lock and key; but 

- have, for years back, merely had, cus- 
todia libera, a particular quarter of 
the city, which they quit as they think 
proper, but which is assigned them for 
their residence!” Here they are, in 

t numbers, all the town fools who 

ave had their day, whose fathers and 

grandfathers have been damned for 

the way in which they got money, and 

who themselves deserve to encounter 

a similar inconvenience for the way in 
which they have spent it. 

Here is the gentleman who wore 
dove-coloured coats, and, for five years, 
always put on a new one every morn- 
ing ! 

-Here is the other gentleman, who 
never could tie a cravat on short of the 
sixteenth or eighteenth “failure ;” and 
who now (from some cause or other) 
fails to tie on ay cravat at all ! 

Here come the whole of the club 
that used to dine at P——’s, not 
where the wine was best, but where 
the bottles were the smallest ; and the 
gentleman who meets them is he who 
gave six thousand pounds for his 
* dressing-case,” and discharged his 
footman for the vulgarity of perfum- 
ing himself with lavender water ! 

The “ Bully Backs,” the swindlers, 
the gamblers, and all those who have 
been used to liveseol mano, fare better 
than the “ Esquires,” in a society 
where law, either civil or criminal, is 
pretty nearly out of the question. 
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They are the basket-makers on the In- 
dian island—a commonwealth sees no 
distinction of persons—the rogues are 
heavy-fisted—magistrates are slow to 
interfere—and they know their 

nents too, in most cases—which also 
helps courage a deal. 

Some of these shine out (the new- 
comers) in gorgeous apparel, and 
have no earthly anxiety, as it should 
seem, but to clean their boots, and 
curl their whiskers. Others abide 
in garments, originally of no less 
pretension, but sullied by repeated 
rollings in the kennel, or faded ‘by 
long and arduous wear. A third di- 
vision (pantaloons, by day, imprac- 
ticable) mope in the back attics round 
“The Philanthropic,” or in “ Gar- 
den Row,” cutting greasy cards for 
sport or practice-sake, and “‘ inly ru- 
minating” (credit being stopped at 
the boiled-beef shop) what may be 
contrived for dinner. 

The first bucks, however, by re- 
sidence here, are apt to acquire a 
lazy, sauntering, semi-slipshod kind 
of air; and may be seen, in broad 
noon, making an exertion to get along, 
—urcombed, unwashed, unbraced, 
ungartered ; looking like newspaper 
reporters walking home at seven in 
the morning, after a furious Whig 
*¢ debate” in “ both Houses,” or citi- 
zens, of forty years since, newly risen 
from bed, and trailing themselves (as 
the fashion then was) some hundred 
doors in search of a hair-dresser. 

Since the invention of the “ Insol- 
vent Act,” most of the dwellers here 
are birds of passage ; they return, how- 
ever, to take a fresh six weeks, as often, 
generally, as the provisions of the law 
will allow them. A whole host of 
speculators come and go in this way, 
whose lives seem charmed agaiust such 
casualties as hanging or transporta- 
tion, and who keep tilburies and 
grooms through a long term of years, 
merely by knowing the secret, that he 
who has nothing, can as easily spend 
twenty guineas as ten.* 

Some still, (the residents at the 





« “ The propensity of the human species to be humbugged, is one of the most in- 


teresting problems in ethicks ; and a valuable book might be compiled from a 


ord 


merely of the more monstrous fallacies which have been swallowed within the last 
‘twenty years. It is not six months ago since a fellow in London hired a masquerade 
uniform—ran away with it—and so walked up and down for eight days before he 


was seized upon. 
he departed without paying. 


He lived at four different hotels in this time ; from three of which 
He obtained credit from more than a dozen different 


tradesmen, who actually waited updn him, quarrejling for his orders ; and was at last 
Y 


Vor. XVII. 
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‘€ miusie shop,”) the “act” will not 
clear, and they are residents for a 
term. There is a lady, with L.300 
a-year “in her own right,” who has 
her husband, living with an ezr- 
m porter, who has a verdict against 
im, in the Common Pleas, for L.5000. 
The match goes ill, for the gentleman 
has no hope but in the lady’s income, 
and he is surrounded by worthies (a 
lous state!) who have no more to 
, or to do, than he had himself. 
‘Mrs W——, who only hated her hus- 
band because he looked to his affairs, 
and lived within his fortune, finds li- 
ving *f cooped up in the Rules” worse 
even than the Bread Street bondage 
from which she delivered herself. 
- The tradesmen who carry on busi- 
ness in this Palatinate, know but two 
sorts of customers—those who pay be- 
fore they receive the goods, and those 
who never pay at all. Houses are let 
always, and lodgings, upon the under- 
standing that the lessor Joses three 
weeks’ rent out of four. There are 
some men who go out of the Liberty 
really ee anne *¢ surrender- 
ed” their property, as the law ex- 


presses it, to the last farthing. Many 
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where they could pay twenty. You 
meet some of the opera gentlemen here 
now and then; but, with all their 
lightness of food; it takes six weeks be 
fore they can spring over the boundary. 
Publie singers ; but they raise their 
voices in vain ; for it is not to such 
notes that the creditor’s soul is acces- 
sible. There are authors—commonl 
“ in ” for small sums, but seldom wit 
the prospect of paying any sums. 
‘* Sporting” gentlemen in an overflow 
—miss who you will at Tattersalls, you 
are sure to find him here. There is 
commonly a good sprinkling to be seen 
of the Israelites ; specimens both of the 
doctors, the lawyers, and the clergy ; 
and there are some selections general- 
ly from another class of public exhibi¥ 
tors—but the pLayvEers* deserve a pa 
tagraph to themselves. ‘ 

“ Talis homini est oratio qualis vita.” 

“ Who can call him a good Christian 
that playeth the part of the devil?” 

W. PRYNNE. 

Returning to town by any road not 
absolutely eastward, (so Providence 
has ordained its) you fall into the 
neighbourhood of the minor theatres ; 
and, if your luck be in the ascendant, 


come into it advisedly, to make credit- 
ors take ten shillings in the pound, 


may meet some of the performers who 
appertain to them. By night or day 





© nosed ” only by a horse-dealer, from whom he went to purchase two valuable hunt- 
ers; and who chanced to see—(there was a chink even in the armour of Patroclus) 
—that his customer had the whimsical fancy of going about without a shirt !—An- 
other man (a far more extraordinary fellow) started from Suffolk with five pounds in 
his pocket, and established himself at a considerable inn in Yorkshire, as ‘ Francis’ 
something or other, ‘ Esq. Member of Parliament,’ of ‘ Thorney Abbey, Cam- 
bridgeshire.” This man obtained horses, upon ‘trial,’ from various dealers; and 
rode out hunting with half the esquires of the neighbourhood. Without the slightest 
reference or introduction, and without even being attended by a servant, he got free 
‘eredit at his inn ; the landlord never dreaming of asking him for money. Being dis- 
tressed for a little current cash, he became indisposed—sent for an attorney in the 
neighbourhood—made his will—(bequeathing ‘ Thorney Abbey,’ and immense pos- 
sessions beside)—and concluded by borrowing thirty pounds from the lawyer. While 
these things were proceeding, the M.P. diseovered that his landlord's sister had a 
portion of L.1000. He immediately became enamoured; proposed marriage ; the 
family believed, and were charmed at the honour which awaited them! Upon this, to 
shun the proverbial danger of delay, (although he had the friends’ consent, ) he carried 
the young woman privately across the border, and married her. On theif return, 
they were re-married according to the rites of the English Church, . The possessor 
of ‘ Thorney Abbey’ then prepared to set out for Cambridgeshire; promised to make 
his new brother-in-law Mayor of London ; asked for the L. 1000; and was on the point 
of receiving it. But an old woman, the bride’s grandmother, being peeyish with the 
theumatism, fancied that he was an impostor. The charge spread as hastily as his 
had done ; nobody remembered to have seen any of his money. Being 
laid hold of, and clapped into prison, he turned out to be a journeyman cooper fr 
Wisbeach, with a wife and three children ; and was eventually tried for the bigamy, and 
from the next Appleby Assizes.”——-BEAUMONT on Police. 
* “ Plaies are prynted on the best crowne paper—far better than most Bibles !”-— 
Histrio Mastiz. 
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-—in. rags, or in the “‘ imperial purple” 
—the infant that can but point shall 
not.mistake their profession for a mo- 
t!—Taken, achazan rom among 
ranks in society, ually from 
the lowest, they are the people, these, 
whom Madam Fortune selects, wapre- 
ference, to play her tricks with—their 
life is but as a harlequin pantomime 
in which the public plays Clown, and 
Seine to i} the bat. 
ion into the “ company” of 
an inferior theatre is not difficult to any 
girl of fifteen, who possesses tolerable 
personal advantages, and a disposition 
tomake the readiest use of them. They 
, commonly begin in “ the figure ”— 
' that is, they get ission, after half 
~ @ dozen lessons in dancing, to make 
that display of themselves in the corps 
de ballet, gratuitously, which costs a 
trifling stipend to the ‘‘ manager,” 
when made by unfortunates of more 
experience. Such talent, however, as 
may command eminence in any but a 
first-rate theatre, is not very rare, and 
entirely independent of education. The 
chief desiderata, as concerns a female, 
are a loud voice, a prett , and 
a pleasing deportment. of 
these requisites, a “ young mez T 
catches the fancy of the Circus galle- 
ries ; and within three weeks, from be- 
ing arinser of muslins, comes to be the 
very goddess of St George’s-Fields.* 

Promotion like this happens more 
often to your sempstress than your 
mercer, b se we admire a woman 

ways ki and naturally—a man 

here we do grant him merit) grud- 
ly, and against our will; but, 
appen to whom er when it may, there 
is no brain that ever could bear up 
against it. 

To gain an income of four pounds 
a-week—and by doing that which one 
would give four pounds to be permit- 
ted to do!—To be let paint one’s 
face |—-wear one’s petticoats half way 
up one’s legs !—sometimes, to wear 
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no petticoats at all!—To wear dress- 
es of gold and silver !—To represent 
the Countess—the Marchioness—the 
Queen !—To be pointed at—‘“ That's 
Mrs or Miss so and so !”" in the street 
—To see one’s name in the “bills,” in 
red letterseight inches long!—To have 
one’s partizans—and one’s likings~ 
and one’s predilections—and to be of 
importance, even to the manager!—To 
be “ sick,” and have an ‘ apology” 
made for one~and then “ re-appear !" 
—To have love-letters sent oneat one’s 
oe ‘* benefit”—To ride on “ horses 

ck” —in a “ new piece”—by “ per- 
mission” —for nate a 8 1 To 
be mentioned in the penny-play criti- 
cisms—in the London Magazine—and 
to get, at Christmas or Easter—oncd 
a-year—to get one’s name into the 
Times, or Chronicle ! We are but mor- 
tals, the wisest of us ! Spangles and 
sprigged * linos !”—then vogue la ga- 
lere !—Philesophy !—let men talk of 
that which they can understand— 
what philosopher was ever a favourite 
actor at the Circus ! 

The first passion of “ success” is; 
in both sexes, for the outward (and 
attainable) semblance of gentility. 
The ladies shine out go with 
satin frocks, and real gold watches; 
the gentlemen all agree in a “ horse 
and gig;” but whether the “ coat” 
should be “ frogged” or “ white witli 
pearl buttons,” is matter of opitioni. 
There must, in all cases, be a new 
name—like ‘‘ Barber Beaumont,” for 
instance—com posed of two sirnames 3 
a separate efat, in favour of which the 
family t is deserted; but we 
hang round home a little still, in our 
‘* ostrich feathers,” just to “morti 
** Miss Backstitch;” who used to th 
herself our equal ; and so both gold 
watches and gigs make their appear 
ance sometimes in localities, where no 
stich movables (connected with any 
symptom of ownership) ever dreamed 
to enter. ; 





* White arms, and a graceful carriage—we have so much still to live for—may be 
had independent of either chicken gloves or posture-masters. The most elegarit wo- 
man, I ever saw, and the most commanding in appearance, was the daughter of 4 
grocer—an absolute fig-retailer—at Bristol. I saw this lady, who did not seem to'bé 
more than two-and-twenty, examined at great length as a witness upon a trial at Gloucs 
cester ; and the first peeress in England might have been vain of such a deportment: 
She was very handsome, certainly; but I was not misled by that circumstance 5: for 
her younger sister was produced in court afterwards, who had to the fulhas much 
beauty, but nothing at all of the same style. The question was one of bankruptcy. 
This girl had been aceustomed to keep her father’s books, and, 1 dare say, to.serve 
in his shop; and had certainly never received arly other education than such asa 


country ig-school could afford, 
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Life, too protracted, is all that these 


favoured of Heaven, have to appre- ° 


hend. They should live only—be- 
ing rightly taken—while the whim 
that raised them continues to exist. 
Praised ever be the principle on which 
decline proceeds at Constantinople, 
where the first symptom that leads a 
t man to suspect that he is fall- 
ing, is so contrived as to be the falling 
of his head ! Those who are on horse- 
back (even although they should ve- 
rify the adage) until the end of their 
course have nothing to fear; but it is 
far otherwise with that knot of the un- 
chosen, who may be observed always 
towards mes te = $6 a ey meee 
hanging s as though they forgot 
that ~- might be over-roasted ) about 
the doors of a minor theatre. 
The gentleman who enacts the 
“ Murderer” is of this party, as also 
he who plays the “ Constable”—the 
« King”—the “ Waiter’—the “ Lo- 
ver’—and all those representers, en 
role second, whose business it is always 
in the play for “‘ captains,” and ‘‘smart 
servants,” to break jokes and canes 
upon them. 

There is the gentleman who “ goes 
on” in mud and moonlight, and gets 
his death of cold (and fifteen shillings 
a-week) for jumping into the “ real 
water,” dressed like Mr Anybody (the 
hero) every night, in the “‘ last scene.” 
The “ second Harlequin” is seen, and 
all the “ second singers,” variety jof 
occasional artists, eminent as dragons, 
cows, and camels ; the man who (pe- 
culiarly) performs the bear ; the bill- 
sticker, who “‘ lies dead” in all the bu- 
rial processions ; the lady who plays 
the da women ; and many other fero- 
cious and extraordinary animals. 

Note the taste of these people in at- 
tire! They are a caste of themselves 
in everything, but most of all in dress. 
That ‘ walking gentleman’s” neck- 
cloth—though not so white as it was 
three weeks ago—is tied in a “‘ knot,” 
which by no dulness can escape at- 
tention! The coat is always green or 
claret, exemplary of new “ cuffing” 
and *collaring,” “letting out” or 
* taking in.” ‘ Shooting jackets” are 
very much ‘“ the go,” with false- 
topped boots, pulled well up to meet 
small-clothes shrunk by repeated 


scouring. Four under-waistcoats look 


as if had been purloined from 
one A pair of seamy sky- 
blue ‘trowsers seein to have emanated 
from another. But the hat still rolls, 
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rakishly, on one side ; the remnant of 
glove is whirled briskly round the end 
of the fore finger, and there is an air 
of desolate gaiety—a nod and a jest 
for the pawnbroker-way of meeting 
diffieulties—about the whole: man, 
whieh nothing—no, not even the bes 
ing a cornet of cavalry, and on half- 
pay—nothing but a familiarity with 
the “lamp” and the coulisse—can 
impart. 

Evening approaches—the duties of 
the night must be prepared for. Our 
assemblage disperses, and the urchins 
who were gazing on it transfer their 
admiration to some fresh object. We 
lose little. One moment, and new 
groups succeed. Turn as we will, in 
what quarter shall we want food for 
observation? But Rome was not built, 
nor can London be examined, in a day.’ 
We look on it, but what eye can re-~ 
tain even its outline? We live in its 
vast crowd, yet keep no trace of fea- 
ture. It is the object only which the 
mind ean grasp, that will remain im- 
pressed upon the memory. Night closes 
-—and the lamplighter, in his hasty 
march, strides on to put out day-light. 
The muffin-bell rings out its tiny peal. 
Boys and old women, already in the 
field, challenge us (before six o’clock! 
with “ oranges,” and “a bill of the 
play.” A drizzling rain comes on in 
concert with the darkness ; the sky 
bears one look of uniform, unvaried 
gloom. The hackney-coachmen bend 
their “‘ top” coats, button to the chin, 
quit the watering-house, mount the 
box, and “ fares” rise cent per cent 
by acclamation! The “ gas” (for 
that comes by contract) flames already 
in the shop upon my right. On my 
left, Mr Dobbs, who buys his own can-: 
dles, will try to make twilight serve a 
quarter of an hour longer. In half an 
hour more the theatre doors will be 
open, the linkmen will be all on the 
alert, and the people who go with 
*‘ orders” will be an hour too soon, for 
fear they should be too late. Pat- 
tens in the streets will then be clank- 
ing, umbrellas streaming, and the 
million of lights that burn below will: 
serve but to shew the black above 
more thick and visible. But this 
becomes the business, properly, of 
evening in London—matter which it 
would require a bolder pen than mine 
to discuss, or which, at least, from 
whoever may undertake it, deserves 
the attention of being treated in a se-~ 
parate chapter. Titvs. 
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In my last letter I ventured to re- 
commend, as a measure calculated to 
restore vigour and unanimity to the 
counsels of the Church of England, 
that the Convocation should be replaced 
upon the footing which it occupied pre- 
vious to the accession of the House of 
Hanover to the throne of these king- 
doms. That this arrangement would 
secure for the ee, church a de- 
gree of respect from her very enemies, 
such as she hardly axpette present 
from her best friends, cannot, I think, 
be: doubted ; whilst its effect, in put- 
ting an end to those useless controver- 
sies in which the established clergy 
too much indulge, would, of itselt, 
prove a benefit of no ordinary magni- 
tude. Were the Convocation restored 
to the full exercise of its powers, men 
of all denominations would see that 
the Church of England really possesses 
a spiritual authority within herself, 
independent of the authority which 
she derives from the state as the esta- 
blishment: thus having an assembly 
existing, competent to determine on all 

uestions, what are, and what are not, 
the doctrines of the church ; her own 
members would look to its decisions, 
rather than to the mere ipse dixit of 
this or that leader of a party, for the 
genuine tenets of the society in whose 
communion they had been educated. 

The revival of Convocation is not, 
however, the only measure affecting 
the discipline of the Church, which the 
state of public opinion appears to de- 
mand. I cannot help thinking that the 
institution of diocesan Synods, to ad- 
vise with the Bishop when necessary, 
and to aid him in maintaining order 
and decorum among his clergy, would 
prove highly advantageous to the 
Chureh of England. That the powers 
of a Bishop are, if fully exercised, al- 
ready competent to regulate the affairs 
of his diocese, may be perfectly true ; 
indeed, it is quite true, that the ex- 

structure of the Church of Eng- 
land forms, altogether, when regarded 
in theabstract, one of themost beautiful 
theories which have ever been invented. 
But between ments admirable 
in theory, and in application, 
there is the widest possible difference ; 
nor will the almost total absence of ec< 
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clesiastical discipline from amongst us, 
suffer us to connect our own with the 
latter, rather than with the former 
class. Bishops are but men, and, like 
other men, are liable to be swayed, by 
rey cro by family influence, and 
by the fear of unpopularity, to treat 
with leniency ings highly in- 
jurious to public virtue. Hence the 
very few instances on record of profli- 
gate and unworthy cl en in Eng- 
land being deprived of their prefer- 
ment, or deposed from their offices. 
But a public body can hardly be guided 
by such considerations, inasmuch as 
its members are severally exempted 
from any odium which might perhaps 
attach to an act of the whole. The in- 
stitution of diocesan Synods, therefore, 
with full power to hear and to examine 
into all complaints against the clergy, 
not only in cases of open immorality, 
but in cases of neglect of duty, or ad- 
herence to practices aneuitatiie to the 
dignity of pan rofession, would be at- 
tended with the best possible results, 
The people would know where to carry 
their complaints, whenever ground of 
complaint existed against the priest- 
hood ; whilst the latter, aware that the 
days of discipline had returned, would 
become more than ever circumspect in 
their ordinary ings. Nor would 
it be the least advantage of this ar- 
rangement, in the particular case of 
the Church of England, that the Bi- 
shops would thereby be brought into 
more frequent and more intimate in- 
tercourse with their clergy. At present 
such intercourse is a great deal too 
slender and too formal, nine-tenths of 
the clergy of a diocese seldom seeing 
their pastor, except once in four years, 
when he holds his visitation. 

But these arrangements, however 
necessary they may be, and however . 
calculated to excite among the clergy 
an increased esprit de corps, and a 
quicker zeal, are not, I fear, sufficient 
of eT Id restore A the Church 
of England that preponderating in- 
fluences which she once enjoyed, and 
ky a as nar national ae 
she ought still to enjoy, ughout 
society at . To bring this back 
to its former footing, and to adapt her 
condition- to the taste of the times, © 
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other changes must be effected, and 
that in matters where the very idea of 
change has hitherto been scouted ; at 
least, some subjects must be thrown 
open to free and unprejudiced discus- 
sion, the bare mention of which has 
hitherto been regarded with indigna- 
tion. 
I have no hesitation in placing in a 
inent situation among these, as a 
subject which cannot be too candidly 
or too openly discussed, a considera- 
o < ce mode by gr ms esta- 
i are paid, tho uite 
aware that there e no subject, te a 
free and unprejudiced discussion of 
which, the generality of churchmen, 
and of good churchmen too, are more 
averse. Touch, indeed, ever so slightly 
upon the question of tithes, presume 
ever so delicately to doubt, not the 
justice, but the expediency of continu- 
ing the system,—throw out the most 
remote hint that you regard it as un- 
suitable to the present age of the world, 
and the existing temper of men’s minds, 
and you run no small risk of being 
classed with the Radicals of the day, 
and overwhelmed, not by argument, 
but by invective. It is deeply to be 
regretted that the case should be so. 
But for this circumstance, it cannot be 
doubted, that the matter would have 
been long ago subjected to a very dif- 


ferent kind of inguiry from any which 
nee yet been applied to it; and had 
thisin 


iry beenapplied,it can as little 
be doubted that an entire change of 
system would have been the conse- 
quence. As no reflecting person can 
possibly suspect you, Mr North, of the 
most distant leaning in favour of radi: 
calism, or hostility towards the con- 
stitution in church or state, a discus- 
sion of a question so delicate could not 
perhaps be undertaken anywhere with 
a better grace than in the pages of your 
miscellany.. I hope, therefore, you 
will spare a few of your columns for 
the insertion of my stions. 

The sources from which the esta- 
blished clergy of England derive their 
revenues at the present time are four ; 
namely, Tithes, House-dues, Easter- 

ings, and Fees. Of these, the first 
and last only are, generally speaking, 
in country parishes ; the se- 

cond, third, and fourth, in parishes 
situated within a town or city. Let 
us see how far their exaction tends to 
support the respectability of the priest- 
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hood, and to attach the laity to the 

establishment. 

That the clergy are legally entitled 
to the revenues which arise from one 
and all of these sources, is just as cer- 
tain as that the fund-holder is entitled 
to the interest of his funded capital, 
or the merchant to the profits of his 
mercantile speculations. Nothing, in- 
deed, can be more absurd than to ima- 

ine that the minister who demands 

is tithes or dues, demands anything 
which is not, and has not always been, 
his own, or more utterly groundless 
than the complaints which we too often 
hear, of the iniquitous rapacity of the 
clergy. With respect to tithes, it is 
beyond dispute, that the most ancient 
tenure in the kingdom is that by which 
the parson asserts his right to the tenth 
part of the produce of all the lands and 
domesticated animals within his pa- 
rish ; and hence that the tenth sheaf, 
and pig, and lamb, are quite as much 
his property as the remaining nine are 
the property of the cultivator, or the 
rent of the farm is the property of the 
landlord. winatevet vince on 
roperty may have undergone, (an 
tee chal land of the kingdom has re- 
peatedly changed its owners since the 
establishment of the rights of the cler- 
gy,) each purchaser has bought his es-, 
tate subject to the burthen of tithes. 
Of the existence of that burthen he was 
fully aware at the period when his par- 
chase was made, and he paid for it ac- 
cordingly. In like manner, every far- 
mer hires his fields, knowing that he 
is to enjoy only nine out of ten parts 
of their produce. He consequently 
offers to his landlord a smaller sum, in 
the form of rent, than he would have 
offered had not the tithe been deduct 
ed ; nor has either he or his landlord 
the slightest cause to murmur, when 
the tithe, which the one has never pur- 
chased, and the other never leased, 
comes to be demanded. 

Again, though the right of the clergy 
to the House-dues, Easter-offerings, 
and Fees, inay not, perhaps, admit of a 
demonstration so distinet as that right 
which secures to them the possession 
of the tithe, they are nevertheless as 
justly entitled to claim the one by pre- 
scription, as to claim the other by posi- 
tive grant. To question the legality of 
these demands, therefore, is to take the 
bull by the horns, or, to speak less fa- 
mniliasly, is to attack the system on its 
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strongest point, and tends only to per- 
petuate customs, which, if the stabili- 
ty of the church be desired, and the 
moral influence of the clergy esteemed, 
cannot too soon be omitted. I propose 
to consider the matter in a new light, 
to attack fairly, and without exaggera- 
tion, some of the consequences which 
attend the present system, and to in- 
quire whether it would not be better 
for the cause of religion in general, of 
the established church in particular, 
and last, though, in these days of eco- 
nomy, not least, of the agricultural 
interests of the country—nay, whether 
the cl themselves would not be 
benefited, eripeperen them, not indi- 
vidually, but asa , were that sys- 
tem abolished, and another, founded 
not in theory, but in experience, sub- 
stituted in its room. 

The only benefits which are usually 
said to arise from the payment of the 
clergy by tithes, lie here,—that their 
revenues keep pace exactly with the 
state of the times, whilst a species of 
property is secured to them which ren- 
ders them perfectly independent of 
their people. That the latter benefit 
is, in an cial manner, attained by 
the particular mode of payment now 
ere in England, must, however, 

a great mistake, since no church 
ean be said to be by law established, 
whose clergy, whatever may be the 
channel through which their revenues 
are immediately derived, are not pla- 
ced on a footing of perfect indepen- 
dencetowards the people. When, there- 
fore, we speak of the advantages at- 
tendant upon the tithe-system, we 
must, I apprehend, confine ourselves 
entirely to the effect which it produces, 
in causing the wealth of the clergy to 
fluctuate as the prices of provisions 
rise and fall ; and that this is a decid- 
ed advantage, no one will deny. But 
even here, the English mode is not 
singular, as I shall take occasion to 
show, in a proper place. 

On the other hand, the great evil of 
the system is, that it brings the clergy 
into constant collision with those ve 
classes among their parishioners, wit 
whom every well-di minister 


would ecaally desire to be on a 
friendly footing. We all feel and ad- 
mit, that a clergyman is fully justified 
in endeavouring to make the most of 
his living ;—Heaven knows that most 
is, in many instances, little enough ; 
but what is the effect of such encea- 
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vours? If at any time he presame to 
raise the terms of his composition, 
(for in nine cases out of ten com- 
positions in money are accepted in lieu 
of tithe, ) he does so in defiance of the 
entreaties, the remonstrances,—some- 
times the open hostility, of his flock ; 
of those persons whose affections he 
would naturally desire to conciliate, for 
the purpose of attaching them to the 
establishment, and leading them in the 
paths of virtue and holiness. I do not 
say that the people act either with can- 
dour or wisdom, when they remon- 
strate against the fair demands of 
their Rector ; far less when they quar- 
rel with him because he seeks his own. 
I merely state the fact as it exists, and 
I appeal to the experience of every 
English incumbent for a confirmation . 
of the truth of my statement. Under 
these circumstances a cou”try clergy- 
man has, in too many instances, only 
a choice of evils submitted to him. 
Either he must relinquish his rights, 
by accepting a composition far below 
the real value of the tithes, and sacri- 
fice the interests of his family to a 
sense of duty ; or he sacrifices his in- 
fluence among the people, and enjoys, 
to their full amount, the temporalities 
of his benefice, at the expense of be- 
coming utterly useless, in a spiritual 
feint of view, to vast numbers among 
is parishioners. 

Nor is the evil less, if he take his - 
tithe, as he is entitled to take it, in 
kind. In this case, indeed, he not 
only irritates the farmer whose crops 
are decimated, but the very peasantry, 
though they have no personal interest 
in the proceeding, look with a degree 
of distaste, amounting sometimes to 
Cisgust, upon the man, who, having 
contributed in no ostensible manner 
towards the expenses of cultivation, 
coolly sends his waggon into a field, 
and removes every tenth sheaf of corn 
into his own barn. Then the chances 
of being involved in law-suits,—the 
risk of prosecution for trespass,—the 
necessity of becoming himself the saat 
secutor, when the tithe has not been 
properly set out, or impediments have 

n thrown in the way of its remo- 
val, all these circumstances, whilst 
they keep the minister himself in a 
state of almost feverish anxiety, ef- 
feetually alienate from him the good- 
will of his people, and defeat his 
chances of becoming morally useful in 


his vocation. 
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But if such be the case in parishes 
where the t or rectorial tithes are 
due to o aoe gO still wo and 
ing to all parties is the process of col- 
Jecting vicarial tithes. These, as most 
of your readers probably know, con- 
sist, among other things, of the tithe 
of milk, eggs, apples, cabbages; of 
every thing, in short, which contri- 
butes to the maintenance of the most 
industrious and -hard-faring class of 
the community,—petty farmers, mar- 
ket-gardeners, and labourers. Demand 
from these men-the full value of their 
tithes, ane yon will exact a guinea or 
a guinea and a half per acre, from a 
person whose entire subsistence de- 
pends upon the produce of perhaps 
two or three acres of garden-ground ; 
or a similar sum upon the cow which 
ene his family—and suppose he 
refuse to comply with your demand ? 
Why, then, your agent must repair 
twice a-day to the. cottage; .to receive 
the tenth part of the morning’s and 
evening's milking ; he must decimate 
the apples and. cabbages as they are 

ered, and the eggs as they are 

id ; by which means. the Vicar be- 
comes, of necessity, not only a mini- 
ster of the gospel, but a dealer in gar- 
den stuffs, oe dairyman. 

Were there no other mischief at- 
tendant upon a system like this, than 
that it degrades the individuals who 
have recourse to it in the eyes of the 
peo , that alone were cause sufficient 
or its abolition ; but the degradation 
occasioned by it to individuals is the 
least of its evils. The petty farmers, 
market-gardeners, and daily-labour- 
ers, form the great majority of our 
country population, and are-the very 

ns who come, for the most part, 
tochurch, not because they are church- 
men upon principle, but because they 
esteem their parson. On-the other 
hand, whenever they take a dislike to 
the officiating minister, they invari- 
ably revenge themselves by quitting 
the Church, and joining some class of 
Dissenters and what is so likely to 
produce that effect as a constant jar- 
ring of interests between them and 
their pastor? I write the following 
words with reluctance, because I am 
not blind to the inferences which 
may be drawn from them ; but ha- 
vee entered upon the subject at all, 
candour demands that they should be 
written. Let a clergyman’s powers 
of oratory be what they may, let his 
12 
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moral conduct be ever so unimpeach- 
able, his example ever so worthy of 
imitation, and his general attention to 
his duties ever so minute, as long as he 
is driven, year after year, into n- 
al and angry.contact with the illiterate 
part of his parishioners, as long as his 
interests clash directly with theirs, and 
the only way to be popular is to be 
unjust towards himself and his family, 
so long will the Church of England 
be an abomination to the mass.of the 
people, and the moral influence of her 
ministers amount absolutely to no- 
thing. For, take the matter in an- 
other point of view, and suppose that a 
Rector or Vicar, for the sake of peace, 

ives up one-half, or more than one- 
half, of what he is by law entitled to 
claim, what follows? He ceases, in- 
deed; to be an object of hatred, but 
he becomes ‘an object of contempt ; 
being despised as one ignorant of the 
ways.of the world, and too much of a 
fool to manage his own affairs. It is 
a sad alternative this for a* national 
clergy to choose between, the contempt 
or the hatred of their parishioners ; 
but it is the only alternative which 
the tithesystem leaves to the clergy of 
England. 

When the payment of tithes was 
first fepodeast into this and all other 
Christian countries, it constituted not 
only the most convenient, but the 
only convenient method which could 
have been devised, for the support of 
the priesthood. In those rude and 
barbarous times, when a circulating 
medium was, comparatively speak- 
ing, hardly known, and all com- 
merce consisted only in an exchange 
of one species of goods for another, 
it would have been extremely diffi- 
cult, if not utterly impossible, toremu-. 
nerate the clergy in any other- way 
than by admitting them to a partici- 
pation in the fruits of the earth; 
whilst the case of the Jewish priest- 
hood, to whom a tithe had been as- 
signed by God himself, very naturally 
suggested itself as a fit example to be 
followed with respect to the Christian 
priesthood. Besides all which, the lands 
being then cultivated by serfs and 
vassals, for the exclusive ben@fit of the 
baron, no angry feeling could possibly 
arise between the cultivator and the 

riest, when the Jatter came to demand 
is portion of the produce. On the 
contrary, it was to the vassals a mat- 
ter of congratulation, that at least a 
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moiety of the fruits of their.toil. went 
to benefit the priest, whom they loved 


and iy oor rather than that all 
should be swallowed up by the baron, 
whom they dreaded and abhorred ; 


nor would a murmur have escaped 
them, had one-fifth, instead of one- 
tenth, been dedicated to: that use. In 
this, however, as in other matters, the 
p gntnely wrong a 
. ids are no longer cul- 
tivated by the many for the benefit of 
the few ; every man has a personal in- 
terest in his own labour ; and hence 
each exaction, no matter from what 
quarter it may come, which girectly 
tends to diminish .the profits arising 
from their labour,.is regarded by the 
labouring classes. as an. oppression. 
Hence. it is that the tithe-system, 
which was once admired, is now de- 
tested ; for though all. educated and 
enlightened men know, that its most 
striking peculiarity is the insuperable 
obstacle which it opposes to undue ex- 
action on the part of the clergy, you 
cannot e of this, men who are 
neither educated nor enlightened. 
These, and it is from these that the 
clergyman is compelled to collect his 
tithes, either cannot, or will not, view 
the measure in any other light, than 
as a direct tax upon their industry, 
and they consequently look with dis- 
gust, not only upon the individual to 
whom the tax is paid, but upon the 
religious establishment for whose sup- 
port it was first invented. 
ne is the bach of the present 
ing the clergy in country- 
places ee ace in which ia 
are paid in towns is still more mis- 
chievous to the interests of the esta- 
blishment. With the exception of the 
metropolis, there is hardly a town in 
England where the clergy are not left, 
in a very great degree, to the mercy of 
the laity. By the law of the land, 
buildings, such as dwelling-houses, 
barns, stables, &c. pay no tithe, tithe 
being claimable only on the produce 
of the earth, on domestic animals, and 
certain mills. Hence the rector of a 
perish, which extends not beyond the 
unds of, a town or city, draws tithe 
only fi urdens or other cultivated 
spots a to the houses. In these 
cases, it is true, that custom is plead- 
ed, and the citizens are called upon to 
pay to the imcumbent certain annual 
sums.of money, because their prede- 
cessors had paid similar sums to his. 
Vou. XVIT 
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_ Then, again, there are Easter-offer- 
ings which vary in amount from two- 
pence to fourpence from each inhabi- 
tant of a house, or are definitely fixed 
pe pag Ray ca ae 
, or a penny each of 
- chien and servants. But even 
ese paltry payments may be, and 
frequently are, Sane’ : - is it by 
any means clear to me, courts of 
law are com t to enforce the liqui- 
dation of House-dues, whatever. ma’ 
be the fact with respect to Easter-of- 
ferings. The consequence is, that in 
large towns,—in places where, above 
all others, a an, to be useful, 
ought to enjoy a liberal income,—Eng- 
lish livings are almost invariably poor, 
averaging between L.40 and L.150 per 
annum, which wretched pittances are 
scratched ther in a way at once 
pote to the feelings of him who col- 
ects them, and in the highest degree 
detrimental to the interests of that re~ 
ligion of which he’is guardian.. His 
clerk, or agent, round once or 
twice a-year, to demand, part~ 
ly to solicit, that the customary offer« 
ings shall be made. = the orapw 
disposed*to Wi de-= 
mand, all is well ; tf not, he either 
refuses to pay.at all, or diminishes his 
subscription at. pleasure ; nor do I 
know how the unfortunate clergyma 
is to proceed,.in order to bring mat- 
ters back to their former, condition. 
This isa sad state of things, and calls 
loudly for reform. ' 
With ect, again, to Fees, which 
are exacted both in town and country 
parishes, I cannot but consider them 
as even more derogatory to the digni- 
fied station which the established mi- 
nister ought to fill, than even the 
House-duesand Easter-offerings them- 
fine be pale ink of a fee of one shil- 
i i ue from ev r Wwo= 
man, Ms comes to the ace, God 
to return thanks for safe deliverance 
from child-birth ; of half-a-crown for 
the burial of a corpse ; of five shillings 


for a wedding, &c. &c. I by nomeans 
blame the clergy for accepting these 
fees, they are t right of the order, 


and individuals who refuse to accept 
them are guilty, in my opinion, of 
treachery towards their order. But 
they are seldom taken, I sincerely " 
without violence being done to the 
feelings of him who takes them ; at 
least, I envy net the state of his mind, 
who expenene n° self-abascment 
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while he ets the poor cottager’s 
shilling. ich things ought not to be. 
‘The clergyman should be the parent, 
not the hired menial of his flock. 

I have stated these matters plainly, 
without attempting to gloss over the 
evil consequences which arise from 
them, because I-am quite convinced 
that he is no friend to his country, to 
the church, or to the state, who seeks 
‘to conceal abuses in either. With re- 
spect to the church, indeed, that man 
‘must be mentally blind who sees not, 
that her very existence depends upon 
the line of policy which shall be adopt- 
ed for the future maintenance of the 

- Let the nt system con- 
tinue, and she will stand, perhaps half 
a century, perhaps a whole century, 
according as the prejudices of the laity 
come slowly or rapidly to a height ; 
let 2 better system be introduced, and 
she will last for ever. The sole mat- 
ter to be inquired into, therefore, is, 
Can a better system be devised? 

An attempt was made some time ago, 
‘to substitute landed estates for tithes. 
‘Extensive glebes were accordingly as- 
signed to the ministers, in several pa-~ 
Yishes, in lieu of tithes, the various 
land-owners contributing each a num- 
‘ber of acres proportionate tothe amount 
of tithe which his property paid. I 
believe the = proved exceedingly 
injurious to the interests of the clergy, 
as indeed might have been expected ; 
‘and, hence, it has not been so much as 
spoken of in later years. But the pro- 
duce of landed estates is not the only 
mode by which the revenues of the 
clergy might be secured, without 
bringing them into hostile collision 
with the parishioners. Let an act of 
Parliament be passed, requiring all 
holders of tithes, lay, as well as clerical, 
to sell their tithes at a certain num- 
ber of years’ purchase, to the various 
owners from whose lands they are ex- 
acted ; let the clergy resign their por- 
tion of the produce of this sale into 
the hands of the state, and let them 
receive, in return, moneyed payments, 
varying according to the price of the 
necessaries of life, and collected, not 
from the occupiers, but from the land- 
lords. This arrangement, whilst it se- 
cured to the clergyman a revenue ade- 
quate at all times to the decent su 
port of himself and his family, would 
effectually guard him from the disa- 
greeable squabbles which attend the 
collection of his present dues; and by 
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casting everything likeodium upon the 
civil government, would at the same 
time powerfully conduce to the sup- 
port of the established religion. 

I am quite aware, that to the execu- 
tion of a plan like this, many objec- 
tions may be urged. It is beset with 
difficulties ; it will unhinge all our 
notions of property; it involves the 
interests, not of the clergy only, but 
of the laity, and of those very classes 
among the laity for whose support we 
must look, in order to secure its adop- 
tion. There is hardly a county mem- 
ber in the House of Commons who is 
not a lay-impropriator of tithes ; is it 
probable that these men will forward 
the measure? ‘That there are a great 
deal too many lay-impropriators of 
tithes in the kingdom, is most true,— 
rere your northern readers will 

ardly credit, that the tithes of three- 
fourths of the parishes in England are 
in lay hands. Yet such is the fact ; 
the tithes of about three thousand, 
eight hundred and forty-five parishes 
being enjoyed by laymen, whilst those 
of little more than one thousand are 
held by the parochial clergy. Of course, 
the remaining three thousand, eight 
hundred and forty-five parochial cler- 
gymen, are stipendiaries, poor vicars, 
or poorer perpetual curates, and this 
too in a church which is said to roll in 


riches!!! But though it be difficult, 
the scheme is surely not impractica- 
ble. Nothing really beneficial to man- 
kind has ever been brought easily out 


at once to perfection. The dawn of 
the Reformation itself was obscured 
by difficulties ; the Revolution, which 
is said to have secured our liberties, 
was a perilous measure when regarded 
at a distance ; whilst the overthrow of 
Buonaparte, and the restoration of 
peace to the world, were, at no very re- 
mote period, deemed wholly unattain- 
able. Yet all these objects were, how- 
ever, effected by prudence and perse- 
verance. Why might not an attempt to 
remodel the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment be brought to an equally fortu- 
nate conclusion ? 

In cases like that before us, it is ge- 
nerally the wisest and safest plan to 
look around, for the purpose of disco- 
vering, if possible, some precedent up- 
on which to act. Now, it so happens, 
that the condition of the Scottish cler- 
gy, and the method adopted for their 
maintenance, furnish exactly the sort 
of precedent of which we stand in 
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need. There was a time when the 
tithe-system prevailed in Scotland, to 
the very same extent, and after a still 
more objectionable fashion than that 
which marks it here. The whole tithes 
of the kingdom were at one period in 
the hands of lay-impropriators ; there 
are now neither impropriators nor ap-~ 
propriation north of the Tweed. How 
this has been brought about, a few 
words will show ; and’ I subjoin the 
detail for the edification of your south- 
ern readers. 

It is well known, that previous to 
the Reformation, vast encroachments 
were made, in every country where the 
Romish superstition prevailed, by the 
bishops, and by religious houses, upon 
the Jroperty, not only of the laity, but 
of the secular clergy. In Scotland, 
this was the case to so great a degree, 
that almost all the tithes, besides ex- 
tensive tracts of land, had passed into 
the possession of these dignitaries, 
whilst the officiating ministers were 
very slenderly provided for, by small 
shares, chiefly in the vicarial tithes of 
those parishes, to the care of which 
they were nominated. In a few instan- 
ces, indeed, where the right of pre- 
senting to vacant churches was re- 
tained by lay patrons, the incumbents 
obtained possession of the full tithes ; 
but in ninety-nine cases out of an hun- 
dred, the tithes were the property of 
dignitaries, to whom the parochial mi- 
nister acted the part of a curate, and 
from whom he received no more than 
a curate’s hire. 

As soon as the Reformation began 
to gain ground, the Scottish bishops 
and abbots deemed it prudent to con- 
ciliate the laity, by restoring to them, 
in the form of fees and tacks, portions 
of those estates of which their ancestors 
had been artfully deprived. Hence 
arose that class of persons, known in 
former times hy the title of feuars, 
many of whom held considerable tracts 
of land of the different religious hou- 
ses, on the sole condition of supplying 
them from time to time with a small 
share in the produce ; whilst some 
enjoyed their feus even cum decimis 
inclusis, by which they became ex- 
empt from the payment not only of 
rent, but of tithes, to. the church. But 
all would not do. In spite of these 
concessions, the Reformation made its 
way into Scotland, as well as into other 
countries, and with a degree of vio- 
lence, which.it never assumed, at least, 
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in i. neighbouring realm of Eng- 
and. 

The change which immediately took) 
lace in the condition of the priest- 
ood, is one of the least ereditable of 

many discreditable circumstances re- 
corded in Seottish history, The whole 
of the landsand tithes, which, upto this 
era, had belonged to the bishops and 
religious houses, were at once taken 
possession of by the Crown ; patrons of 
livings seized the tithes of the be- 
nefices, to which they had the right of 
presentation ; feuars entered into full 
proprietary occupation of the feus; 
and the clergy were left to seek sub- 
sistence as they best could, in the vo- 
luntary contributions of their hearers. 
Thus the entire property of the church 
pow into lay hands; every living 

came a lay-impropriation, and the 
ministers of the Reformed religion 
were reduced to beggary. 

The Green or ery seldom re- 
tains, for any length of time, propert 
which it has acquired either by comfid- 
con a otherwise ; and we accord- 
ingly find James VI; executi = 
of bishops” and abbe Dade.ae por- 
tions of the tithes from other lands, 
to certain rapacious courtiers, who 
were henceforth called Lords of Erec- 
tion, or Titulars of the Tithe. In 
this measure, impolitic as it perhaps 
was, some benefit accrued to the 
church. As the bishops and abbots, 
to whom these lands formerly belong- 
ed, had been in the habit of present- 
ing ministers to the churches within 
their bounds, and of assigning to them 
stipends, so the lords of erection, who 
assumed the same privilege, were re« 
quired to exercise it on the same con- 
ditions, namely, by conferring upon 
the incumbents a , just as great, 
or just as small, as they themselves 
might judge fitting. Of course, the 
ministers’ stipends were in no instan- 
ces enormous ; but any stipend is bet- 
ter than none at all ; and these, when 
once fixed, might not be retracted nor 
a Such _ ——— of 
church pro in durin 
many ne A titulars, feuars, | 
patrons being in full possession of it, 
and the clergy in a state of pitiable in- 
digence ; whilst the cultivators of the 
soil suffered, (as I believe they gener- 
ally suffer, where lay-impropriators 
exist,) the utmost d of vexation, 
which a collection of the tithes in kind 
could possibly produce. 
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- ‘The first step towards a remedy of 
these evils was taken in the reign of 
Charles the First. From that period, 
down to the year 1789, the system has 
undergone numerous ial changes, 
into a detail of which it would be use- 
less to enter here; but all of these 
have been in opposition to the inte- 
rests of the impropriators, tending 
wholly to the benefit of the country 
at large, and the advantage of the 
clergy. The state in which matters 
now stand, is as follows :—~ 

Teinds or tithes in Scotland, can- 
not, under any circumstances, be ta- 
ken in kind. To whomsoever they 
may be due, whether to the Crown it- 

, for some tithes still remain in the 
handsof the Crown ; tocolleges, schools, 
or hospitals, to which the Crown has 
granted them ; to titulars, feuars, or 
patrons ; the heritor or landlord is en- 
titled to have his tithes valued, and to 
pay only the same in money, at which 
they are by that valuation rated. From 
the titulars, feuars, or patrons, an he- 
ritor may farther redeem his tithe at 
any moment, - giving to the former 
nine years’, to the latter no more than 
six years’ purchase. From the Crown, 
colleges, schools, and hospitals, teinds 
cannot be redeemed ; but it is a prodi- 
ious matter that even in these cases 
they must be valued. 

The method adopted in valuing 
teinds, as described by Mr Bell, in his 
= a ag of Scottish Law, is as fol- 


“The action proceeds before the 
Judges of the Court of Session in their 
character of commissioners of teinds ; 
a proof is allowed ; and the following 
particulars will show to what points 
the must be directed : Ist, Where 
the lands are in the natural possession 
of the ietor, evidence must be 
brought of what would be a fair and 
just rent of the lands on a nineteen 
‘years’ lease. 2d, When the lands are 

in lease, the full rents, consisting 
of money, victual, (corn,) and kain, 
(fowl, payable in part of rent,) must 
be ascertained ; and where there is a 


ers (a fine at the renewal of 
eases,) it must be ascertained, as well 


as the endurance of the lease. 3d, It 
‘is proper to inquire into the articles of 
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deduction, as, whether the expense of 
su ing the houses be borne by the 
landlord ? whether there be more hou- 
ses than are requisite for the farm? 
what is drawn for cot-houses, for a 
smithy, (a forge,) or for a change- 
house ? whether any of the rent arises 
from orchards, woods, moss, or peats, 
or from mills, or other species of ma- 
chinery ? whether any part of the rent 
arises from any manufacture, or from 
a fishing, or from coal-pits, or from 
mines ? what improvements have been 
made on the estate by embanking, 
draining, enclosing ? whether any lime, 
marle, or other manure, be delivered to 
the tenant? whether the lease be set 
in steelbow ?* These points will show 
in what manner the amount of the 
rent is ascertained, and what are pro- 
perly deductions from the rent; and 
the amount of the free rent being in 
this way ascertained, one-fifth of the 
Sree rent is taken as the value of the 
teinds.” 

The effect of this regulation has 
been, that, in almost every instance 
where tithes could be redeemed, the 
have been redeemed by the Scottis 
landlords ; and where they could not 
be purchased, the landlord, and not , 
the tenant, pays annually to the tithe- 
owner one-fifth part of the free rent 
of his estate. In these latter cases, 
the tithe-owner is exclusively burthen- 
ed with the support of the minister ; 
in the former, he is supported by. the 
heritors or landlords of his parish. 
How this is managed a few words will 
show. 

The whole of the clergy of Scotland 
are stipendiaries, deriving their sti- 
pends from the teinds or tithes of their 
respective € jeri The amount to 
be received by them depends neither 
upon the caprice of the heritors, nor 
upon any private assessment, but up- 
on a decree of the Court of Session, 
acting in its capacity of commission- 
ers of teinds: Thus, whenever a cler- 
gyman feels that his stipend is in- 

equate, owing to change of times 
and a rise in the price of provisions, 
he commences what is called a process 
of augmentation before that court ; 
which either accedes to his wishes, or 
otherwise, as circumstances may direct. 





* A farm is said to be let in steelbow, when the landlord delivers to his tenant, on 
en rance, goods in corn, cattle, straw, and implements of husbandry, by which the 
tenant is enabled to stock and labour the farm, becoming bound to return articles 
equal in quantity and quality at the expiration of the lease. 
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Thecircumstances, again, by which the 
Court is affected, are, says Mr Bell, 
the state of the teinds of the parish, 
as, whether or not the fifth of the 
ree rent is sufficient or insufficient to 
supply an increase?) the number of 
the parishioners, the rate of provisions 
in the place, or the resort to the pa- 
rish. When, on these grounds, the 
Court see reason for an increase of sti- 
pend, they give what they conceive to 
a sufficient increase ; this is what is 
termed a decree of augmentation ; and 
it takes place from the time the action 
is raised. In consequence of this de- 
cree, the minister may demand his 
whole stipend from any one heritor 
(landed proprietor) whose teinds are 
equal to the stipend; but this privi- 
lege, it will easily be believed, is not 
often resorted to; and the next step 
is to allocate (to apportion) the stipend 
on the different heritors. The decree, 
fixing the shares of each, is termed a 
decree of modification or locality, and 
points out the proportion demandable 
from each heritor within the parish. 
By these arrangements, whilst the 
clergyman is effectuall rded from 
all angry collision with his less edu- 


cated parishioners, his interests are, 
perhaps, better taken care of than they 


would be, even though left to his own 
management ; in proof of which we have 
only to bear in mind, that not a single 
living in Scotland falls short of 150/. ; 
that the average value of Scottish liv- 
ings is 250/. per annum ; that many 
amount to 600/., whilst several exceed 
even that. Now, when we take into 
consideration the relative value of mo- 
ney in the two countries, the differ- 
ence of style in which the clergy are 
expected to live, on the south and on 
the north side of the Tweed, the ab- 
sence of poor-rates in Scotland, and 
the fact, that whilst the English cler- 
are obliged to keep their glebe- 
ouses in repair at their own expense, 
the manses of the Scottish ministers 
are both built and repaired for them 
by the heritors: When we farther re- 
collect that there are few Scottish liv- 
ings which are unprovided with mode- 
rate-sized glebes, whilst more than 
one-half of those in England have 
none ; when, I say, we take all these 
matters into consideration, it will, I 
conceive, be admitted, that the Scot- 
tish clergy have suffered nothing by 
the resignation of the tithes ; and that, 
as a body, they fill a far more desir- 
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able situation than their much-envied 
ee brethren of Eng- 
and. 

It is not, however, my intention to 
draw any comparison between the re- 
lative wealth of the two churches ; nor 
have I entered into the preceding de- 
tail for the purpose of leading others 
to draw oom comparison. My sole 
object has been to show, that, in the 
kingdom of Scotland, all the evils of 
the tithe-system have been got rid of, 
without any injury being done to the 
interests of the parochial clergy. Why 
may not a plan similar to the above be 
adopted in England? I anticipate the 
reply. “ The thing is impossible. 
There are too many interests concern- 
ed ; and especially there is too mucli 
of the tithe in lay hands, for such a 
measure ever to go down.” 

Now, not to recur to the fact that 
there was a time when the whole of the 
tithes of Scotland belonged to the laity, 
in spite of which the Scottish scheme 
was carried into effect, I would ven- 
ture to submit one striking considera- 
tion to the minds of the thinking and 
impartial part of the community. If 
ever there existed in any country an 
abuse more flagrant than others, it is 
that, in the nineteenth century—in 
this age of light and learning—one 
body of laymen should be permitted 
to exact a full tenth part of the pro- 
duce of their-lands from other laymen. 
In the name of common sense, by what 
tenure are lay-impropriations held ? 
or, to speak more correctly, what are 
the benefits which Squire A. and Mr 
B. derive from Sir E. D. or Lord F., 
that these latter should be authorized 
in demanding the tithe of lands which 
belong to the former? When the rec- 
tor or vicar comes for his tithe, he has 
some plea to urge: “ I convey to you 
and to my parishioners in general, re- 
ligious instruction, and this is my 
hire.” But the lay-impropriator per- 
forms no sort of duty, nor confers any 
reciproeal benefit upon those whose - 
industry he taxes. If it be said that 
his tithes are as much the property of 
the impropriator as any olen: estate, 
I admit the a 3 but ave an be 
is a species of property which he ought 
never to have acquired. If the church, 
at the period of the Reformation, was 
too wealthy, and that it was far too 
wealthy no man can deny, the state 
acted rightly when it diminished its 
resources. But it acted by no means 
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ightly when it bestowed the spoils of 
pape order upon certain 
court-favourites. There were then two 
distinct circumstances which ought 
to have been considered—the lessen- 
ing of the riches of the clergy, and 
the conferring some benefit u the 
country at large. Of these the first 
was indeed attended to, and very suf- 
ficiently brought about: but where 
was the advantage to the landed in- 
terests in general by the mere trans- 
fer of their burdens—by their being 
required to pay tithes to a lay instea 
of a clerical rector? The first”erec- 
tion of lay-impropriations was there- 
fore a glaring abuse. It has, indeed, 
been sanctioned by usage, and is now 
fully confirmed by time ; but it is at 
bottom an evil, and, as such, requires, 
as far as may be practicable, mitiga- 
tion, if not an absolute cure. 

At once to confiscate lay-impropri- 
ations, and to gratuitously deprive the 
impropriators of a property which may 
have nded to them for many ge- 
nerations, would indeed be both un- 
just and impolitic; but I can see no 
injustice in the stewing gin, which 
is humbly submitted to the considera- 
tion of those in power. 

Let commissioners of tithes be ap- 
pointed, with full powers to value all 
the tithes of the kingdom, as well 
those enjoyed by laymen as those re- 
ceived by the clergy, and let a mode 
of valuation be adopted similar to that 
which prevails in Scotland. Let the 
fifth of the free rent of ali lands be 
taken as the amount of tithe ; and let 
each land-owner be entitled to redeem 
his tithe, at the rate of six years’ pur- 
chase for lay-impropriators—at nine 
years’ purchase for the clergy. Where 
tithes are held by the crown, by bi- 
shops, cathedrals, churches, colleges, 
or hospitals, let the landlord, and not 
the tenant, be required to pay annu- 
ally the fifth of his free rent in lieu of 
the tenth of the produce of his estate, 
and in these cases let tithes be declar- 
ed unredeemable. In like manner, 
where the lcndlord declines to redeem 
his tithes, let him pay in an equal 
proportion to his lay or clerical rec- 
tor; but let no tithes be drawn or 
taken in kind on any pretence what- 
ever. Where-the heritors of a parish 
redeem their tithes, let them from 
henceforth be burdened with the su 
port of the clergyman; where the 
tithes are not redeemed, let the person 
or body which receives the tithes fur- 
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nish out of them the minister’s sti- 
pend. 

‘With respect to the tithes at pre- 
sent drawn = the clergy, let the price 
of them, if redeemed, orif unredeemed, 
let their estimated annual in money, 
be paid into the hands of the governors 
of Queen Anne’s bounty, who shall 
act as guardians or trustees of the 
church’s property, and apply such 
proportion of it to the maintenance 
of the clergy, as the Court of Chan- 
cery, or any other law-court, in 
its capacity of commissioners ‘of 
tithes, may from time to time de- 
termine. Let the surplus, if there 
be any surplus, accumulate, and form 
a fund for building and repairing the 
churches and glebe-houses of those 
parishes from which it was originally 
derived ; whilst, in cases where the 
tithe has been redeemed from lay- 
impropriators, let the heritors or land 
lords be subject to these charges. By 
this means, he who has paid only six 

ears’ purchase for the redemption of 

is tithe, will eventually stand on an 
equal footing with him who has re- 
deemed his at the higher rate of nine 
years’ purchase. 

These arrangements having been 
completed; the next subjects of con- 
sideration would be, how are the 
clergy from henceforth to be paid, and 
by — means shall the amount of 
their revenues be settled? To the 
former of these difficulties a sufficient 
solution has, I apprehend, been given 
already. Whenever the heritors of a 
parish redeem their tithes, let them be 
burthened with the maintenance of the 
clergy, and the repair of the church and 
parsonage ; where the tithes are no 
farther redeemed, than that the fifth of 
the free rent of the parish is paid by 
the proprietors, in lieu of tithe, let the 
individual or corporation which enjoys 
this revenue be called upon to provide 
for these contingencies. With respect 
to the amount of the minister’s sti- 
pend, again, let that depend neither 
upon the caprice of the heritors, nor 
upon private agreement ; but let it, 
from time to time, be determined by 
the Court of Chancery, or any other 
supreme court of tithes, according as 
the prejudices of society and the 
price of provisions shall direct. Let the 
same Court farther apportion to each 
heritor, in cases where the burden 
shall fall upon the heritors, his share 
of the stipend, exactly as it shall re- 
quire the whole stipend to be paid by 
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the nm in cases where no redemp- 
tion of tithe has taken place. Thus 
the clergyman will retain his inde- 
pendence quite as effectually as he re- 
tains it at present, and all the evils at- 
tendant upon the tithe-system will be 
done away. 

If it be said that these arrangements, 
though they might no doubt benefit 
the clergy, instead of relieving, would 
only throw a double burden upon the 
land, I reply, that the very reverse is 
the case, as the following calculation 
will prove.— 

I do not believe that I place any im- 
moderate value upon the whole tithes 
of England, as well those enjoyed by 
lay-impropriators, by bishops, schools, 
and colleges, as those retained by the 
parochial clergy, when I estimate the 
annual amount at 10s. per acre. In 
the southern counties, at least, where 
the cultivators are well pleased to pay 
a composition of 15s. for wheat, 12s. 
for lent corn, and a guinea for hops, I 
am certain that this average is mode- 
rate. The average rent of the land in 
England cannot, on the other hand, 
be taken at a higher amount than 40s., 
and this, when reduced by the expen- 
ses attendant upon repair of houses, 
&c. &c. which the landlord is bound 
to defray, will bring the free rent 
down as low as 30s. The fifth part 
of L.1: 10s. is, however, as Mr Bon- 
nycastle assures us, just 6s.—here, 
then, even in the case of tithe valued, 
is a clear saving to each proprietor of 
4s. ‘per acre. But supposing all land- 
lords disposed to redeem the tithes, 
as would probably be the case when- 
ever redemption was attainable, what 
would be the cost of the measure? 
Those who purchased from lay-im- 
propriators would pay L.i: 16s. per 
acre; those who transacted business 
with appropriators, L.2: 14s.—sums 
altogether unworthy of notice, when 
the amount of the benefit secured, is 
taken into consideration. 

Well,—but are not the minister’s 
stipend and the repair of the church 
and manse to be provided for by those 
heritors who fedtient their tithes, or 
will not these expenses bring things 
back to their former level? By no 
means. Whilst government ought 
particularly to guard against reducing 
the established clergy to indigence, 
equal care ‘should be taken that their 
revenues be not too great. A very poor 
and a very rich priesthood ave equally 
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hurtful in all countries. One of your 
correspondents has accordingly fixed 
the minimum of a minister’s stipend 
at L.150, and the maximum at J..300 
a-year; but he who drew this esti- 
mate, though evidently 2 man of no 
ordinary talent, must be wofully ig- 
norant of the expenses to which every 
clergyman in England is liable. A 
poor man’s cow never dies in his pa 
rish but the minister is applied to to 
draw up a petition—of course he must 
himself subscribe his crown or half- 
sovereign. A cottager’s wife is never 
brought to bed but the-parson is sent to 
for linens, gruel, and comfits. A school 
is established--to this he must subscribe 
his two, three, and five guineas annu- 
ally ;—a lying-in charity is set a-go- 
ont that he gives his guinea. No 

amity or accident occurs in his 
neighbourhood, to the alleviation of 
which he is not expected to contribute. 
Could all this be done out of an in- 
come of L.150 a-year? Nor is this all. 
The education of an English clergy- 
man has been of such a nature, as not 
only to-fit him for the higher walks of 
life, but to throw him, from his boy- 
hood, into the way of forming connex- 
ion with the wealthy and the titled of 
the land. Can these be kept up, or can 
a clergyman support the appearances 
which he is expected to support, and 
the keeping up of which tends, in no 
slight degree, to render him useful even 
among the poor, upon so miserable a 
pittance as L.150 a-year ?>—No, no. 
These are not times, when ‘even the 
minimum of ecclesiastical benefices 
can, in this country at least, be thus 
taken. On the contrary, Iam fully 
persuaded, that I reduce the thing to 
its lowest practicable amount, when I 
take L.400 asthe minimum,and L.1000 
as the maximum, leaving the interme- 
diate sums to be apportioned according 
as circumstances mayrequire- Thus, 
in London, and its immediate vicini-« 
ty, L.1000 a-year are absolutely neces 
sary to the decent moon of a clergy- 
man—(why, in Edinburgh, they have 
L.700 ;) in commercial towns, and ex- 
pensive watering-places, 1..700 a-year 
are not too much, whilst in retired 
country-parishes, where provisions are 
comparatively cheap, L.400 annually 
may be deemed cient. Not one of 
these, however, is too great, as every 
unprejudiced and well-informed pers 
son must allow. ° 

To bring matters to this, great chan 
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$es must of course be made in the ex- 
tent of the various me in the king- 
dom. In country , | would there- 
fore recommend, that instead of leaving 
some at the t enormous rate of 
six, seven, ten, and twelve thousand 
acres, while others hardly comprehend 
one thousand, an average should be 
taken of three thousand ; and that the 
bounds of all parishes should be made 
to include that = ye Were this ar- 
rangement brought about, each parish 
which paid its. minister a stipend of 
£400 a-year (and a countless propor- 
tion would pay no more), would be 
burthened ww an annual rate of two 
shillings and fourpence per acre,—a 
sum less by two-thirds, even after the 
interest of the redemption money has 
been added to it, than is at this mo- 
ment paid, in the form of tithes, by 
any parish in England. Would not 
this benefit the land-owners to the 
full as much as it would benefit the 
? 

Having thus provided for the decent 
maintenance of the clergy out of the 
tithes, wherever tithes had been pre< 
viously due, the legislature ought next 
to take the situation of town and city 
ministers into consideration ; as in 
some of the agen € there is little or 
no source from which tithes can be 
collected, a valuation of the houses 
ought to be made, and a certain sum, 
upon the free rent of each, assigned to 
the minister for his support. This, 
in all cases, ought to be arranged, that 
the stipend of an urbane incumbent 
fall not short of £500 ; and when it is 
thus fixed, let all other sources of re- 
venue be abolished. Let no more Fees 
or Easter-offerings be accepted, for 
they are pitiful and beggarly collec- 
tions at the best, and leave an unkind- 
ly feeling on the minds both of those 
who give, and of him who takes them. 
As I said before, let London livings 
bring in their thousand pounds, and 
livings in Brighton, Manchester, and 
other similar towns, their seven hun- 
dred pounds, annually ; but five hun- 
dred would be amply sufficient in 
York, Durham, or Canterbury. 

As each benefice, under this new 
arrangement, would be fully adequate 
to the support of an incumbent, the 
Lape mem ought immediately to abo- 
lish pluralities. Pluralities are truly 
said to be wens and blotches on the 
face of the church; but as matters 
stand at present, they are, in some cas- 
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es, necessary. When a living amounts, 
as perhaps one half of the livings in 
England amount, to less than L.150 
a-year, it is quite impossible that the 
incumbent can subsist ; and hence the 
patron, who has given him one, has 
no scruple in giving him another. I 
admit, indeed, that pluralities are en- 
joyed in too many instances, where no 
plea of necessity can be urged,—but the 
only way to prevent this, is to make 
every benefice capable of maintaining 
its incumbent. 

With respect to the higher depart- 
ments of the church, the bishoprics, 
deaneries, archdeaneries, prebendal 
stalls, fewer alterations appear neces- 
sary. He who would sweep away the 
best. of them, would annihilate the 
church—he would pull down the al- 
tar—would deprive her of the highest 
incitement which she holds out to di- 
ligence and theological research among 
her clergy. One regulation, indeed, 
might, I think, be adopted with great 
effect. Let fewer stalls be given to 
men of no eminence, merely because 
they chance to be the sons of the no- 
bility, and a greater number to men 
of acknowledged talent; and let no 
man~hold stalls in two cathedrals at 
the same time. It is a great deal too 
bad to see an honourable and re- 
verend blockhead filling dignities in 
two or three different dioceses, whilst 
such men as Doctor Nares, for ex- 
ample, are left to spend their lives in 
an obscure parsonage in the country. 

Touching the bishoprics again, I 
cannot but think, that the legislature 
would act wisely, if, instead of leaving 
them as,they at present stand, it would 
so far put the one on a footing of equa- 
lity with the other, on the score of re- 
venue, as to preclude all necessity of 
translation. The translation of a bi- 
shop from one diocese to another is at- 
tended with serious evils to the church, 
whilst the expectation of being speedily 
removed seldom fails of rendering the 
expectant more or less a useless over- 
seer of Christ’s flock. ‘Thus, where a 
man of family is appointed to a poor 
see, knowing, as he is led to know, 
that his present is no more than a step 
to future preferment,—he becomes 
morally satisfied that it is not worth 
his while to make himself. intimately 
acquainted with the circumstances and 
character of his clergy, in as much as 
his connexion with them is but tem- 
porary. He therefore knows littleabout 

1 
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them to the last. On the other hand, 
he who has no ground to expect a re- 
moval, applies hi to the acquisi- 
tion of this im yxy sheng 
ledge. But just as he to 
a it—just as he had begun to 
feel an interest in his clergy, and the 
clergy im return had begun to look up 
with affectionate eer him, 
the Minister takes a liking to him, and 
he is removed to a richer bishopric. 
Of course, all his labour must be gone 
through a second time, whilst the cler- 
gy, from whom he is separated, are left 
to form an acquaintance with their new 
Diocesan, instead of reaping the bene- 
fits of an acquaintance y formed. 
This ought not to be. The two Arch- 
bishoprics must, indeed, be kept as 
I fr er the rank of these 
pre requires a larger revenue to 
support it than that of others. But 
among the resources of the 

bishops, we should have no such va~ 
riations as one to. be paid between 
L.30,000, and L.600@ a-year. A bishop 
with. L.5000 a-year would, in any dio- 
ecese, be wealthy enough,—nor would 
he be anywhere too wealthy with that 
annual revenue. 


appear necessary i 
astical establishment of 


near to tion as it falls to the lot 
of any. institution to attain. 
That they can be brought about with- 
out patience, perseverance, and ad- 
dress, on the part of government, is not 


to be expected ; but if ever there was. 


a period in our national history when 
an attempt of the kind might be made, 
that period is the present. Twelve 
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years chy were we a war 
un in its magnitude,—and, 
to all ance, without end. We are 
now at profound with the whole 
world. Our exchequer was then ex- 
hausted—our population discontented, 
because ‘manufacturers idle 
—our trade in a state of stagnation— 
to have ted ing like a 
radical change im any: t of 
the commonwealth, have been 
madness. Now the public resources 
of the empire are ishi 
manufacturers are all busy—our com- 
merce is daily extending—and, above 
all, our government is, to an unexam- 
pled degree, What has that 
government to look to, except the in- 
ternal administration of the country ? 
Andj what department of its admini- 
stration affects the welfare of the 
ple half so much, as the natio 
ligion P 

Let government take this measure 
up, and they need not dread theabsence 
of support. No doubt, they will be 
opposed by the mass of impropriators 
—perhaps a small of the 


el may join in this opinion—but 
let them = on. There is ; nde- 
rating majority of freeholders pay 
ae org perme rc lders who receive it 
—there is a i jori 
among the clergy, who, having no mA 
themselves of obtaining livings to the 
amount of three or four thousand a- 
year, would rejoice to see pluralities 
abolished. Let the ministry make but 
the attempt to remodel the impropria-° 
tions of the church, and they must suc- 
ceed,—for these, to a man, would su 
port them. 


TC- 
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THE SHEPHERD'S CALENDAR. 
Class V.—The Lasses. 
(Continued from Vol, XV. Page 304.) 


. “ How came .the twa moorland 
chiels on at the courting the other 
night ?” 

* It’s hard to say ; there are various 
accounts about the matter.” 

** What does the smith say ?>—for, 

his sentences are but short, 
he says them loud enough, and often 
enough ower, an’ fo’ks reckon there’s 
aye some truth in the foundation.” 

“ I can tell ye what he says, formI 
heard him on the subject oftener than 
aince, and his information was pre- 
cisely as follows :—‘ The Tod’s bairns 
maun now, lads—I’m saying, 
the s bairns maun gang now—eh, 
Menye ?—fairly run down. Half-a- 
dozen tykes ower sair for ae young 
Tod—eh ? Fairly holed the young ane, 
it sestondk ma-aangs the young ane’s 
holed. Nought but a pick and shool 


wantit to howk her. Jewel has gi’en 
mouth there—I’m saying, auld Jewel 
has gi’en mouth there. Poor Wat has 
been obliged to turn to the auld ane— 
he’s on the full track o’ her—I’m say- 
ing, he’s after her, full trot. But some 


thinks she'll turn her tail to a craig, 
an’ wear him up. It was Wat that 
got the honour o’ the beuk, though— 
— saying, — mo —— the 
—wan glorio » too. 
The wre te. o ion hallien with- 
out a hamp, hinny. Was that true, 
think ye ?—I’m saying, think ye that 
was true? Cam to the holy kiss, a’ 
the wooers’ teeth watered—eh ?— 
Think ye that was true, hinny? The 
Jewel was amaist comed to grips at 
that verse about the kiss—eh?—I’m 
saying, the Jewel closed wi’ the beaut 
there, I’m saying—Ha ! ha !—I thin 
that wadna be true.—This is the 
length the smith’s information a 

** I’m sure, gin the Snawfleck take 
the Jewel in preference to Wat, it will 
show a strange perversion of taste.” 

“* O, there's naebody can answer for 
the fancies of a woman. But they’re 
a gayan auld-farrant set the Tods, an’ 
winna be easily outwitted. Did ye no 
hear ought of a moonlight-match that 
was to be there ?” 

* Not a word ; and if I had, I wad- 
na hae believed it.” 

“‘ The Jewel has been whispering 
something to that effect ; he’s sae up- 


lifted, he canna haud his tongue, an’ I 
dinna wonder at it. But, for a’ the 
offers the bonny lass had, to fix on 
him, is a miracle. Time tries a’ ; an’ 
Jock may be cheated yet.” 

Yes, time is the great trier of 
human events. Let any man re- 
view his correspondences for ten years 
back, and he will then see how wide- 
ly different his own prospects of the 

uture have been from the lessons 
taught him by that hoary monitor 
Time. But, for the present, matters 
turned out as the fortunate wooer had 
insinuated ; for, in a short month after 
this confabulation had taken place, the 
auld Tod’s helpmate arose early one 
morning, and began a-bustling about 
the house in her usual busy way, and 
always now and then kept giving hints 
to her bonny lasses to rise and begin 
to their daily tasks.—‘‘ Come, stir ye, 
stir ye, my bonny bairns. When the 
sterns o’ heaven hae gane to their beds, 
it is time the flowers o’ the yird war ri- 
sing—Come, come!—-No stirring yet ? 
—Busk ye, busk ye, like thrifty bairns, 
an’ dinna let the lads say that ye are 
sleepy dowdies, that lie in your beds 
till the sun burns holes in your cover- 
lets. Fie, fie !—There has been a reek 
i: Jean Lowrie’s lum this half-hour. 
The moor-cock has crawed, the maw- 
kin cowered, and the whaup yammer- 
ed abune the flower. Streek your young 
limbs--open your young een--a foot on 
the cauld floor, an’ sleep will soon be 
aboon the cludds.—Up, up, my win- 
some bairns !” 

The white Lady-seabird was soon 
afoot, for she slept by herself, but 
the old dame still kept speaking away 
to the other two, at one time gibing, 
at another coaxing them to rise, but 
still there was no answer. “ Peace be 
here, Helen, but this is an unco sleep- 
sleeping !” added she.—‘‘ What has 
been asteer owernight? I wish your 
twa titties haena been out wi’ the 
men ?” 

‘“* Ay, I wish they binna out wi’ 
them still ; for I heard them steal out 
yestreen, but I never heard them steal 


in again. 

The old wife ran to the bed, and in 
a moment was heard exclaiming,— 
‘* The sorrow be i’ my een gin ever I 


e 
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saw the like o’ that! I declare the 
bed’s as cauld as a curling-stane.—Ay, 
the nest’s cauld, and the birds are 
flown. Qh, wae be to the day ! wae be 
to the day! Gudeman, gudeman, get 
up and raise the parishen, for our 
bairns are baith stown away !” 

** Stown away !” cried the father— 
** What does the woman mean ?” 

“¢ Ay, let them gang,” cried the son ; 
“* they’re weel away, gin they bide ; 
deil speed the gate to the ikit 
hem 2 y 
** Tewhoo! hoo-hoo!” cried the 
daughter, weeping,—‘‘ That comes o” 
your laws o’ Padan-aram ! What had 
ye ado with auld Laban’s rules? Ye 
might hae letten us gang as we could 
win aff.—There, I am left to spin tow, 
wha might hae been married the first, 
had it no been for your daft laws o’ 
Padan-aram.” 

The girl cried, the son laughed, the 
old woman raved and danced through 
very despair,’ but the goodman took 
the matter right calmly, as if deter- 
mined to wait the issue with resigna- 
tion, for better or worse. | 

“ Haud your tongues, ilk ane o’ 
ye,” said he—‘‘ What’s a’ the fy-gae- 
to about? I hae that muckle to trust 
to my lasses, that I can lippen them 
as weel out o’ my sight as in my sight, 
an’ as'weel wi’ young men as wi’ auld 
women.—Bairns that are brought up 
in the fear, nurture, and admonition 
o’ their Maker, will aye swee to the 
right side, and sae will mine. Gin they 
thought they had a right to chuse for 
themselves, they war right in exer- 
cising that right ; an’ I’m little feared 
that their choices be bad anes, or yet 
that they be adverse to my opinion. 
Sae I rede you to haud a’ your tongues, 
an’ tak nae mair notice 0’ ought that 
has happened, than it hadna been. 
We're a in gude hands to guide us ; 
an’ though we whiles pu’ the reins 
out o His hand to tak a gallop our 
ain gate, yet He winna leave us lang 
to our ain direction.” 

With these sagacious words, the auld 
sly Tod settled the clamour and out- 
cry in his family that morning ; and 
the country has never doubted to this 
day, that he plowed with his own 
heifers. 


On. the evening previous to this 


colloquy, the of the Tods went 
to rest at a hour. There had 
been no w itted that night ; 


and no sooner the two old people 
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begun to breathe deep, than the eldest 
and youngest girls, who slept in an 
apartment by themselves, and -had | 
everything in readiness, eloped from 
their father’s cot, the Eagle with a 
lightsome heart and willing mind, but 
the younger with many fears and mis-. 
givings. For thus the matter stood :— 
Wat sighed and pined in love for the 
maiden, but he was young and mo- 
dest, and could not tell his mind ; but 
he was such a youth as a virgin would 
love,—handsome, respectable, and vir- 
tuous ; and a match with him was so 
likely, that no one ever supposed the 
girl would make objections to it. Jock, 
on the other hand, was nearly twice 
her age, talkative, forward, and self- 
conceited ; and, it was thought, rather 
wanted to win the girl for a brag, than 
for any great love he bore her. But 
Jock was rich ; and when one has told 
that, he has told enough. In short, 
the admired, the young, the modest, 
and reserved Snawfleck, in order to 
get quit of her father’s laws of Padan- 
aram, agreed to make a run-away mar- 
riage with Jock the Jewel. But what 
was far more extraordinary, her youth- 
ful lover agreed to accompany her as 
bridesman, and, on that account, it 
may possibly be su » her eldest 
sister never objected to accompany her 
as maid. 

The shepherds had each of them 
provided himself with a good horse, 
saddle, and pillion ; and, as the cus- 
tom is, the intended bride was com- 
mitted to the care-of the best-man, 
and the Eagle was mounted behind 
her brother-in-law that was to be. It 
was agreed before mounting, that in 
case of their being parted in the dark 
by @ pursuit, or any other accident, 
their place of rendezvous was to be at 
the Golden Harrow, in the Candle- 
maker-Row, towards which they were 
to make with all sats “ft 

They had a wild moorland path to 
traverse for some » on *which 
there were a multiplicity of tracks, 
but no definite road. The night was 
dark and chill, and, on such ground, 
the bride was obliged to ride constant- 
ly with her right hand round Wat's 
waist, and Wat, from sheer instinct, 
was obliged to press that hand to his 
bosom, for fear of its being cold—on 
all such occasions, he y magni- 
fied the intemperance of the night at 
least seven-fold. When pressing that 
fair hand to his bosom, Wat some- - 
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times to himself, wh.t a hard 
matter it was.that it should so soon be: 
given away to another ; and then he 
wiped a tear from his eye, and did not 
= again for a good while. Now 
night, as was said, being v 


dark, 
and the bride having made a pleasant 
remark, Wat spontaneously lifted that 
ee he te tg re 
peaeer soe oe t to his lips, but (as 
he ~ne — ) without the sma 
est ing permitted. But be- 
hold, the gentle ravishment was never 
resisted ! On the contrary, as Wat re- 
_— the insulted hand in his bosom, 
felt the pressure of his hand gently 
returned. 
Wat was confounded, electrified ! 
and felt as the scalp of his head had 
been contracting to a point. He felt, 
in one moment, as if there had been a 
new existence sprung up within him, 
a new motive for life, and every great 
and good action ; and, withgut any 
express aim, he felt a di tion to 
push onward. His horse soon began 
to partake of his rider's buoyancy of 
spirits, (which a horse always does, ) 
so he cocked up his ears, mended his 
pce, and, in a short time, was far a- 
of the heavy, stagnant-blooded 
beast on which the Jewel brid 
and his buxom Eagle rode. She had 
her right arm round his waist too, of 
course ; but her hand lacked the ex- 
hilarating qualities of her lovely sis- 
ter’s ; and yet one would have thought 
that the Eagle’s looks were superior 
to those of most young girls outgone 


“< } wish thae young fools wad take 
time an’ ride at leisure ; we'll lose them 
on this black moor a’thegither, an’ then 
itis a ion how we may foregather 
again,” said the bridegroom ; at the 
same time making his hazel sapling 
play yerk on the hind-quarters of ‘his 


nag. 
« “ Gin the gouk let aught happen to 
that bit lassie o’ mine under coud ° 
might, it wad be a’ ower wi’ me—I 
could never get aboon that. There are 
some things, ye ken, Mrs Eagle, for a’ 
your sneering, that a man can never 
get aboon.” 

“No very mony o’ them, gin a chield 
hae ony spirit,” returned the Eagle. 
“ Take ye time, an’ take a little care 
0’ your ain neck an’ mine. Let them 
gang their Gin Wat binna tired 
o’ her, an’ to get. quat o’ her, or 
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they win to the ports o’ Edinburgh, I 
hae tint my computation.” 

“ Na, if he takes care o’ her, that's 
a’ my dread,” rejoined he, and at the 
same time kicked viciously with both 
heels, and applied the sapling with 

t vigour. But “ the mair haste 

e waur speed” is a true proverb, for 
the horse, instead of mending his pace, 
slackened it, and absolutely grew so 
frightened for the gutters on the moor, 
that he would hardly be persuaded to 
take one of them, even though the sap- 
Hing was sounding as loud and as thick 
on his far loin as ever did the whip of 
a Leith earter. He tried this ford, and 
theother ford, and smelled and smelled 
with long-drawn breathings. ‘ Ay, 
yé may snuff!” cried Jock, losing all 
= 3 “ the deil that ye had ever 

foaled! Hilloa! Wat Scott, where 
are ye?” 

“ Hush, hush, for gudesake,” cried 
the Eagle ; “ ye’ll raise the country, 
and put a’ out thegither.” 

They listened for Wat’s answer, and 
at length heard a far-away whistle. 
The Jewel grew like a man half dis- 
tracted, and, in spite of the Eagle’s re- 
monstrances, thrashed on his horse, 
eursed him, and bellowed out still the 
more ; for he suspected what was the 
case, that, owing to the turnings and 
windings of his horse among the haggs, 
he had lost his aim altogether, and 
knew not which way he went. Hea- 
vens! what a stentorian voice he sent 
through the moor before him! but he 
was only answered by the distant whis- 
tle, that still went farther and farther 
away. 

When the bride heard these loud 
cries of desperation so far behind, and 
in a wrong direction, she was mightily 
tickled, and laughed so much that she 
could hardly keep her seat on the 
horse ; at the same time, she continued 
urging Wat to ride, and he seeing her 
‘so-much amused and delighted at the 
embarrassment of her betrothed and 
sister, humoured her with equal good 
will, rode off; and soon lost all hearing 
of the unfortunate bridegroom. They 
came to the high road at Middleton, 
‘eantered on, and reached Edinburgh 
by break of day, laughing all the way 
at their unfortunate companions. In- 
stead, however, of putting up at the 
Golden Harrow, i r to render the 


brid sem ent still more 
detmiglete, at the @ili@e’s suggestion, 
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they went to a different corner of the 
city, namely, to the White Horse, Ca- 
nongate. There the two the 
morning, Wat as much em’ 

as any man hae be, 4 delight “c 
companion ets 0 ight at 
thinking of what Jock and her sister 
would do. Wat could not understand 
her for his life, and he conceived that 
she did not understand herself ; but 
perhaps Wat Scott was mistaken. 
They breakfasted together; but for 
all their long and fatiguing journey, 
neither of them seemed disposed to eat. 
At Wat ventured to say, “ We'll 
be obliged to gang to the Harrow, an’ 
see what’s become o’ our friends.” 

** Ono, no ! by no means!” cried she 
fervently ;: “‘ I would not, for all the 
world, relieve them from such a de- 
lightful scrape. What the two will do 
is beyond my comprehension.” 

** If ye want just to bamboozle 
them a’thegither, the best way to do 
that is for you and me to marry,” said 
Wat, ‘an’ leave them twa to shift for 
themselves.” 

**O that wad be so grand!” said 

Though this was the thingynearest 
to honest Wat’s heart of all things in 
the world, he only made the proposal 
y way of joke, and as such he supposed 
yaself answered. Nevertheless, the 


b 
h 
answer made the hairs of his head creep 
once more. “ My truly, but that wad 
gar our friend Jock loup twa gates at 
aince !” rejoined Wat. 

“© It wad be the grandest trick that 


ever was played upon man,” said she. 

“¢ It wad mak an awfu’ sound in the 
country,” said Wat. 

** It wad gang through the twa 
shires like a hand-bell,” said she. 

‘ T really think it is worth our while 
to try’t,” said he. ; 
-  *€Q by a’ manner o’ means!” cried 
she, clasping her hands together for 
joy ; “ for heaven’s sake let us do it.” 

Wat's breath cut short, and his vi- 
sage began to alter. He was like to 
pop into the blessing of a wife rather 
amore suddenly than he anticipated, 
and he began to wish to himself that 
-the girl might be in her perfect senses. 
“© My dear M—,” said he, “are you 
serious? would you really consent to 
‘marry me?” 

«* Would t to ou!” 
reiterated * That is sickan a 
-question to ” 
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*« It isa question,” says Wat, “ an’ 
I think a very natural ane.” 

* Ay, it is a question, to be sure,” 
said she ; “ but it is ane that ye ken 

e needna aes to answer, at 
east till ye tauld me whether ye 
wad marry me or no.” 
“* Yes, faith, I. will—there’s my 
hand on it,” says Wat. “‘ Now, what 
say ye?” 

*° O, Wat, Wat!” exclaimed: she, 
leaning to his arm ; “‘ ask the bee if 
it will hae the flower, ask the lamb if 
it will hae the ewe that lambed it, or 
ask the chicken if it will cower aneath 
the hen—Ye may doubt ony o’ thae, 
but no that I wad take you, far, far, 
far, in preference to ony other body.” 

“* | wonder ye war sae o’ think- 
ing about that,” said Wat. “ Ye ought 
surely to hae tauld me sooner.” 

“* Sae I wad if ever ye had speered 
the question,” said she. 

« t a stupid idiot 1 was !” ex- 
elaimed Wat, and rapped on the floor 
with his stick for the landlord. ‘* An 
it be your will, sir, we want a minis- 
ter,” says Wat. 

‘* There's one in the house, :sir,” 
said the landlord, chuckling with joy 
at the prospect of some fun. ‘* K 
a daily chaplain here—Thirlstane's 
motto, ‘ Aye ready.’ Could yenocon- 
trive to do without him ?” 

‘Na, na, sir, we're folks o’ con- 
science,” said Wat; ‘‘ we hae comed 
far and foul gate for a preevat but ho- 
nest hand-fasting.” 

** Quite right, quite right,” said my 
landlord. “‘ Never saw a more comely 
country couple. Your business is done 
for you at once ;” at the same time he 


tapped on the hollow of his hand, as 


much as to say, some reward must be 
forthcoming. In a eo te minutes he re- 
a setting ‘one Cheek in 
at the side.of the door, said, with great 
rapidity, “‘ Could not contrive to do 
without the minister, then? Better? 
Kiss, an’ come again—eh? what say 
ye to that? Now’s'the time—no get- 
ting off again. tP—-what >—Can’t 
do without him ?”. 

“© no, oe ee who was 
beginning a long explanatory ’ 
but my landlord eat him short, by in- 
troducing a right reverend divine, more 
than half-seas over. was a neat, 
well-powdered, cheerful, little, old 
gentleman, but one who never asked 
any farther warrant for the marrying 
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of a couple than the full consent of 
ies. About this he was very par- 
ticular, and advised them, in strong 
set phrases, to beware of entering rash- 
ly into that state ordained for the happi- 
ness of mankind. Wat thought he was 
advising him against the match, but 
told him he was very particularly si- 
tuated. . Parties soon came to a right 
understanding, the match was made, 
the minister his fee, and after- 
<wards he and the landlord invited 
themselves to the honour, and very 
particular pleasure, of dining with the 
young couple at two. 

What has become of Jock the Jewel 
and his copartner all this while? We 
left them stabled in a mossy moor, 
surrounded with h , and bogs, and 
mires, every one of which would have 
taken a horse over the back ; at least 
so Jock’s great strong mg cgay 
supposed, for he grew that he abso- 
lutely refused to take one of them. 
Now, Jock’s horse happened to be 
wrong, for I know the moor very well, 
and is not a bog on it all, that 
will hold a horse still. But it was the 
same thing in effect to Jock and the 
Eagle—the horse would have gone 
eastward or westward along and along 
the sides of these little dark stripes, 
which he mistook for tremendous quag- 
mires; or if Jock would have suffer- 
ed him to turn his head homeward, 
he would, as Jock said, have gal- 
loped for joy; but northwards to- 
wards Edinburgh the devil a step 
would he proceed. Jock thrashed him 
at one time, stroked his mane at an- 
other, at one time coaxed, at another 
cursed him, till, ultimately, on the 
horse trying to force his head home- 
ward in spite of Jock’s teeth, the lat- 
ter, in high wrath, struck him a blow 
on the far ear with all his might. This 
had the effect of making the animal 
take the motion of a horizontal wheel, 
or millstone. The weight of the riders 


fell naturally to the outer side of the. 


circle—Jock held by the saddle, and 
the Eagle held by Jock—till down 
came the whole concern with a thum 

on the moss. “ I daresay, that beast's 
gane mad the night,” said Jock ; and, 
rising, he made a spring at the bridle, 
for the horse continued still to reel ; 
but, in the dark, our hero missed his 
hold—off went the horse, like an arrow 
out of a bow, and left our hapless 
couple in the midst of a black moor. 
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** What shall we do now ?—shall 
we turn back ?” said Jock. 

** Turn back !” said the maid ; “ cer- 
tainly not, unless you hae ta‘en the 
rue. 

*¢ T wasna thinkin’ o’ that ava,” said 
he; “ but, O, it is an unfortunate- 
like business—I dinna like their leav- 
ing o’ us, nor can I ken what's their 
meaning.” 

. They war fear’d for being catch- 
ed, owing to the noise that you were 
making,” said she. 

And wha wad hae been the loser 
pin we had been catched ? I think the 
oss then wad hae faun on me,” said 
Jock. 

“We'll come better speed wanting 
the beast,” said she ; ‘‘ I wadna won- 
der that we are in Edinburgh afore 
them yet.” 

Wearied and splashed with mud, 
the two arrived at the Harrow-inn a 
little after noon, and instantly made 
inquiries for the bride and best man. 
A description of one man answers well 
enough for another to people quite in- 
different. Such a country gentleman 
as the two described, the landlady said, 
had called twice in the course of the 
day, and looked into both rooms, with- 
out leaving his name. They were both 
sure it was Wat, and rested content. 
The gentleman came not back, so Jock 
and the Eagle sat and looked at one 
another. ‘‘ They will be looking at 
the grand things o’ this grand town,” 
said the maid. 

** Ay, maybe,” said Jock, in mani- 
fest discontent. ‘ I couldna say what 
they may be looking at, or what they 
may be doing. When focks gang ower 
the march to be married, they should 
gang by themselves twa. But some 
wadna be tauld sae.” 

“IT canna comprehend where he 
has ta’en my sister to, or what he’s do- 
ing wi’ her a’ this time,” said the 
Eagle. 

** T canna say,” said Jock, his cha- 
grin still increasing, a disposition 
which his companion took care to che- 
trish, by throwing out hints and insi- 
nuations that kept him constantly in 
the fidgets, and he seemed to be ruing 
heartily of all his measures. A late 
hour arrived, and the two having had 
a sleepless night and toilsome day, or- 


‘dered some supper, arate apart- 
ments for the nig ey had not 


yet sat down to sup en the land- 
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lord requested permission for two gen- 
tlemen, acquaintances of his, to take a 
glass together in the same room with 
our two friends, which being readily 
granted, who should enter but the 
identical landlord rk who had 
80 opportunely buc the other cou- 

le! They had dined with Wat and 

is bride, and the whisky-toddy had 
elicited the whole secret from the hap- 
py bridegroom. The old gentlemen 
were highly tickled with the oddity of 
the adventure, and particularly with 
the whimsical situation of the pair at 
the Harrow, and away they went at 
length on a reconnoitring expedition, 
having previously settled on the mea- 
sures to be pursued. 

My landlord of the White Horse 
soon introduced himself to the good 
graces of the hapless couple by his af- 
fability, jokes, quips, and quibbles, 
and Jock and he were soon as intimate 
as brothers, and the maid and he as 
sweethearts, or old intimate acquaint- 
ances. He commended her as the most 
beautiful, handsome, courteous, and 
accomplished country-lady he ever 
had. seen in his life, and at length 
asked Jock if the lady was his sister. 
No, she was not. Some near relation, 
perhaps, that he had the charge of.— 
No.—{* Oh ! Beg pardon—perceive 
very well—plain—evident—wonder at 
my blindness,” said my landlord of 
the White Horse—‘‘ sweetheart— 
sweetheart? Hope’tis to be a match ? 
Not také back such a flower to the 
wilderness unplucked—unappropria- 
ted that is—to blush unseen—waste 
sweetness on the desert air? What? 
Hope so? Eh? More sense than that, 
I hope?” 
© You. mistak, sir; you mistak. 
wy case is a very particular ane,” said 


“‘ I wish it were mine, though,” said 
he of the White Horse. 

- “ Pray, sir, are you a married man ?” 
said the Eagle. 

“€ Married? Oh yes, mim, married 
—to a white horse,’ returned he. 

** To a grey mare, you mean,” said 
the Eagle. 

**Excellent ! superlative !” exclaim- 
ed my landlord. ‘ Minister, what 
think you of that? I’m snubbed—cut 
down—shorn to the quick! Delight- 
ful girl. I declare she is something fa~ 
voured like the young country bride 
we dined with to-day. What say you, 
minister? Prettier, though—decided- 
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] tier. More animation, too. 
Gir s from the same country-side have 
always a resemblance.” 

“ Sir, did you say you dined with a 
bride from our country-side?” said 
Jock. : 

** Did so—did so.” 

‘* What was the bridegroom like ?” 

** A soft soles—milk-and-water.” 

* And his name? You will not tell, 
maybe,—a W and an S?” 

“ The same—the same—mum !— 
W.S., writer to the signet. The same. 
An M anda T, too. You understand. 
Mum.” 

** Sir, I'll be muckle — to you, 
gin ye’ll tak me to where they are. I 
hae something to say to them,” said 
Jock, with great emphasis. 

“Oh! you are the father, are you? 
Minister, I'll take you a bet this is the 
bride’s father and sister. You are too 
late, sir ; far too late. They are bed- 


*€ Bedded ? Where bedded ?” cried 
Jock. 

“ In ahotel, sir,” cried the other, in 
the same tone. ~ 

** In hot hell, sir, did you say? 
Dinna be in a rage, sir. That is a 
dreadfu’ answer. But an ye’ll tak me 
to where they are bedded, I sall gar - 
him come ower the bed like a lamper- 
eel—that’s a’. 

** What! make a fool of both your- 
self and others? No, no, the case is 
eg redemption now. A father is to 

pitied: but—’ 

*€ Sir, you mistak’—I’m not her fa- 
ther.” 
“* What! not her father? Hope 
you are not the injured husband, sir? 
What !” 

‘One that should have been so, 
however.” 

«© What! should have been an in- 
jured husband? O Lord!” 

About this of the conversa- 
tion, a letter was handed in “‘ to Miss 
Tod, at the Golden Harrow ;” but the 
bearer went off, and waited no answer. 
The contents were as follows :— 


“ded long - 


“Dear SISTER, 

Tus cometh to let you know, that 
I have married Wat, thinking you 
and Jock had turned on the height, 
and that he had taken the rue; so I 
thought, after leaving the country to 
be married, I could never set up my 
face in it again, without a man ; for 
you know a'woman leaving home with 
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a man, as we both have done, can ne- 
ver be received into a church or fa- 
mily again, unless she be married on 
him ; and you must consider of this ; 
for if you are comed to Edinburg with 
a man, you need never go home again. 
John hath used me very bad, and 
made me do the thing I may rue, but 
I could not help it. I hope he will die 
an old batchelor, as he is, and never 
taste the joys of the married state. 
‘We will remain here another night, 
for some refreshment, and then I go 
home to his mother. This business 
will make a terrible noise in the coun- 
try. I would not have gone home a 
maiden for all the whole world.” 


When the Eagle read this, she as- 


sumed symptoms of great distress, and » 


after much and great at- 
tention by the twostrangers, she hand- 
ed the letter to Jock, shewing him 
that she could never go home again 
after what had happened. He scratch- 
ed his head often, and acknowledged 
that. “« M: ’s was a ticklish case,” 
and then o ed that he would see 
what was to be done about it to-mor- 
row. My landlord called for a huge 
bowl of punch, which he handed li- 
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berally around. The matter was dis~ 

in all its bearings. The mini- 
ster made it clearly out, that the 
thing had been fore-ordained, and it 
was out of their power to counteract 
it. My landlord gave the preference 
to the Eagle in every accomplishment. 
Jock’s heart grew mellow, while the 
maid blushed and wept ; and, in short, 
they went to their beds that night a 
married couple, to the great joy of the 
Eagle’s heart ; for never one doubted 
that the whole scheme was a contri- 
vance of her own. A bold stroke to 
get hold of the man with the money- 
She knew Wat would grip to her sis- 
ter at a word or hint, and then the 
Jewel had scarcely an alternative. He 
took the disappointment and affront 
so much to heart, that he removed 
with his Eagle to America, at the 
Whitsunday following, where their 
success was beyond anticipation, and 


~ where they were both living at an ad- 


vanced age about twelve 
without any surviving f: - Itisa 
pity I should have been so ae with 
this story, which forms such a parti- 
cular era in the Shepherd’s Love Ca- 
lendar. 

Altrive Lake, January 27, 1825. 


ears ago, 
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We rejoice. We begin, this hour, 
to see the end of our labour.—A little 
more time—a few more pages—and we 
promise all, who have stood by us in 

‘our late pilgrimage to that other world, 
over the ives bing, long holyday.— 
This paper will complete our specula- 
tions for the present, if not for ever, | 
upon the affairs—men—literature, so 
called— of North America. 

Mapison—James. Late President 
ef the United States—predecessor of 
James Munroe, the actual President : 
(See Hamitton, Vol. XVII. p. 56. 
—with Vol. XVI. p. 509. skeTCHES 
of the age agp CANDIDATES) : 
~A very able—very cautious—very 
artful man.—The cilef—perkags the 


only evidence worth ing to, 
of his abilities may en » as 
we have said before, in the Fer- 
DERALIST.—(See, as above.)—We 
should ‘not forget, however, a con- 
vincing, bold, generous memorial of 
his, in favour of religious freedom, 
caused by an act of the Virginia Le- 
gislature, in abridgement, or properly 
speaking, destruction thereof, about 
1786 :—nor his political correspon- 
dence with Mr Rose—our minister at 
Washi ; with Mr Munroe, the 
actual President ; with Mr Pinkney, 
the minister of America, at our court : 
—Pa wherein the abilities of Mt 
Madison, as a negotiator-if nothing 
else—are abundantly conspicuous.— 
He is a good, plain writer ; talks to 





* Errors in our last—P. 54, 57, 58—for Hay read Holly: p. 58—lavine, 
for totally reproduced here, latzly reproduced here: p. 68-—-add, after the word 
more, 15th line from the bottom—while these men are forgotten: p. 56—Hunrer, 
for he could not get up a better book : read, he could now get up a better book.— 
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ver like a downright honest man, who 
believes what he says.—He is too fond 
of outwitting others—too plausible— 
too cunning by half, Nobody likes to 
be convinced by him—he is. one of 
those, who ‘‘ never taketheir.tea, with- 
out a stratagem”—who hate fair play 
—who do whateyer they do at all, by 
finesse—who had rather win by trick, 
than by honour.—But for James Ma- 
dison, our last war with America~ 
wi — the nd ney not have 
might not haye been at all.—Good 
has came of it, undoubtedly—good, 
even to the United States; but ne such 
good as he looked. for—ne such good 
as any reasonable man had a right, 
either to calculate upon, or hope for. 
It waslittle short of madness—despera- 
tion—fool-hardiness—for his country 
to give ours battle, when she did—in 
the way tlfat she did—unprepared— 
unadvised—as we know her to have 
been. We say no more than is true 
—no more than he deserves. It is to 
James Madison that we owe the last 
unholy—annatural war with America. 
He was—(he is) an ambitious, artful, 


bad man—without courage enough to 
t as he might, of his own > ae 
ngerous cunning—after that power 
was within his reach—for which, he 
had played a game, whereby twenty 


3 


thousand were a tely sa- 
erificed.—He shewed his cloven foot, 
years and years ago.—He saw plainly 
that power could only come to the 
Chief Magistrate of his country, in a 
time of war.—That very paper, which 
declares this truth, inthe Fepera.isr, 
was written by James Madison.— 
Therefore, had we the war, when he 
came to be the chief magistrate of his 
country.—We have called him a bad 
man. deserves it. He was bad as 
a politician—dad, as one having power 
only to abuse it—bad, for lack of that 
long-sighted wisdom, which causes 
men to overlook a tem 'y advan- 
tage~-the temptation of to-day—while 
contemplating the future—the mag- 
nificent—wide—unbounded future of 
the statesman, or the philanthropist :— 
—bad; because, hoping to obtain that 
from «us, in the day of our calamity, 
while we were gasping under the pres- 
sure of confederated Europe—that— 
a paltry advantage at best—which he 
could not hope to obtain by open, fair, 
Vou. XVII. 
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manly ‘negotiation—that, which he 
would + wa presumed, we believe, 
to beg, while our hearts were up—our 
blood high—and our arms loose:—had, 
em at aes with —- 
e made war upon us— 
side with our natural enem: na- 
tural enemy of man—the destroyer— 
Napoleon Buona: with him, who 
never spoke of America, but for the 
purpose of insulting her—with him, 
— lost no occasion — 
ronting—outraging — princi 
and her policyhelping him to 
guer us round about-vs, the last hope 
of the world—vs, the natural frietids 
of America—vs, the children of her 
great fathers—when all the nations of 
Europe, in her vassalage, were upon us. 
Therefore do we James Madi- 
son a bad man.—It is: not in private 
life, that his natural temper is to be 
seen—Asa man, he may be well cnough, 
in his way; but as a statesmai; 
was wicked, artful, and mischievous. 
Macaztnes.—'TPill within a year or 
two, the periodicals of the United 
States have been pevtly: or chiefly, or 
altogether, compilations from the pe- 
riodicals of Great Britain. A new 
temper begins to shew itself. Maca-~ 
ziNES—full of Original matter ; with 
Journa.s of Sctence, which are cre- 
ditable even to the age, are beginning to 
appear. See Denn1k, vol. XVI. p. 566. 
—Hatut, Jouw E. vol. XVII. p. 54 
Marsnatt—Joun, CHiEF JUSTICE 
oF THE SUPREME JuDIcrIaRy; in the 
United States: Author of WasHtne~ 
ton’s Lire—so called, a great, heavy 
book, that should have been called by 
some other name. As a lawyer—as a 
judge — whose decisions, year after 
year, in the Su Court of the Uni- 
ted States, would have done credit, ho- 
nour to Westminster Hall, in the proud 
season of English law—we must—we 
do revere Chief Justice Marshall. But 
—we cannot—will not—forgive such 
a man, for having made such a book, 
about such another man as 
Washington.—Full of power, full of 
truth, as the work undoubtedly is, one 
gets tired and sick of the very name 
of Washington before-he gets half 
through these four igious, uncom- 
fortable octavos, which are equal to 
about a dozen of our fashionable quar- 
tos: and all this, without ever finding 
out by them, who Washington was— 
or what he has done. See History. 
yol. XVLI. p. 57. A 
2 
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Mavera—Cyartes F. Counsellor 
at law, in the Court of the 
United States, and Courts of Maryland: 
author ofa capital Summary, in J 
Griffth’s Law Recister, under 
titleof Marytanp. See Grirrira— 
vol. XVII. p. 54: a young man, al 
ther, of great promise, who, from hi 
great honesty of heart, sincerity of tem- 
per, aud ess of head, is now ra- 
pidly advancing to the foremost place 
in his ion. A word of advice to 
him, therefore—He is too fond of an- 
tithesis ; given to crowding too much 
thought into asmall space—wherefore, 
it is no easy matter for common people 
to understand what he is driving at, 
either as a writer, or as a speaker.— 
This habit is bad for a lawyer—fatal 
for an advocate. If you would be un- 
derstood, or cared for, by ninety-nine 
persons out of one hundred, you must 
repeat, without appearing to repeat. 
Never give the same illustration to 
more than twoor three persons. That 
which is argument for ore—is not ar- 
gument for another. You should not 


only repeat—but you should vary— 
not only your arguments ; but your 
illustrations. 

. His language is pure ; style bad— 


singular—quaint—affected — capable, 
nevertheless, of becoming a nervous, 
original and superior style.—Be fnore 
natural, we should say. Dilute more. 
Strong water for strong men—strong 
meat only for those, who are not in 
their baby-hood. Leaf gold is better 
for the mob—will go farther among all 
who have no time to weigh, or examine 
us—than your unwieldy, 
Saw pure out You are too 
mest. You give too good measure— 
too much weight—not only more than 
we bargain for ; but more than we de- 
sire—much more than our money’s 
worth—of thought.—If you lay down 
a proposition, whatever it be, don’t 
be blockhead enough to put all your 
exceptions — all your qualifications, 
cheek by jowl, into the same period.— 
If you do, every period will be worse 
a book—a volume of parentheses 
—which nobody will understand, if he 
can help ee don’t much like 
to t inning of a period, be- 
faodep hevctune to the inlinans to 
get a page by heart, merely to be cer- 
tain of your meaning. If you would 
rouse, you should : or prov. 
the attention.—Allow us to say—we 
have some little experience, we flatter 
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ourselves—that, among all the ways 
which have been hit on, for provoking 
or alarming a reader, there is none 
equal to this. Lay down your propo- 
sitions, absolutely, in the fewest pos- 
sible words.—Let your qualifications 
—explanations—exceptions—&c. &c. 
—follow at your own leisure—in your 
= way—after fen interval, of a pe- 
riod—a paragraph—a page—a volume 
—or, like those of Cobbete or Jeffrey— 
—when it shall please God.—If you 
do this, you are certain of provoking 
somebody ; pretty sure of alarming a 
multitude; and, with any tolerable, 
decent luck, may get abused for a week 
or two, or even quoted—we do not say 
remembered : for that fashion is over— 
Ask Mr Jeffrey, and Mr Cobbett, also 
—(we beg pardon of both, for asso- 
ciating them. ) 

The great advantage of this plan, is 
—that happen what may, you cannot 
be overcome by argument.——If you 
are cannonaded, for ever—shattered 
fore and aft—without a plank or a spar 
in the right place—you have only to 
come out, with a quARTERLY explana- 
tion—or exception—or qualification— 
or apology—or a———something else. 

For example. We lay down this 
proposition. All men are thieves. 
People open their eyes, of course— 
perhaps their mouths—at us, when 
they hear us. By and by—if we hap- 
pen to think of it—we may add a sort 
of nota bene—or explanation, as thus. 
All men are thieves—“‘ if we agree 
upon this definition” —(adding a defi- 
nition, of course, that shall bear us 
out.)—What if people do misunder- 
stand us?—What if they never see the 
explanation ?>—What, if they die, of 
the poison, before the antidote ar- 
tives ?—That’s no business of ours, 
you know.—The fault is their own— 
they should not have taken what we 
said, without many grains of allow- 
ance.—It has always been our fate, 
somehow, to be cruelly ‘‘ misunder- 
stood.” 

How much better this plan, for the 
ambitious, than to lay down the same 
bold proposition, as you very, very 
scrupulous men do—thus—we—(that 
is, ourself )—believe—(that is, have a 
sort of a notion)—that all men—(that 


is, a large part ¢{and we have no 
doubt have boa be, should be, 
ete.—here decline the verb )—thievish- 
ly inclined.— We leave this to the con- 
sideration of all young writers. 
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Maxwe.it—A Yankee—a lawyer 
— e Virginia: author of sun- 
ry poems, publi about six years 
ago, the whole character of which was 
given (by Neal) in the Poarrco (See 
Warkins, p. 193—-NzAL, p. 180)— 
by a short imitation, a copy of which 
fell in our way, not long ago. 
“ There's a sweet little flower, by yon 
hill; i 
By yon hill, there’s a sweet little 
flower : 
And it blossoms, at night, o’er the rill : 
So it does—and it dies in the hour. 
* * * x 


And its leaves are all blue—so they are ; 
A rich-looking, beautiful blue: 

And it blows all in solitude, there— 
All alone—by itself--tathed in dew: = 


And that flow’ret will fade—so it will— 
As the blue of my Réb-ecca’s eye; 
And perish adown by that hill ; 
And there it yu porith—and—die. 


MORAL, 
Yet fair—that flower, with eyes of blue— 
It died one day—and so will you.” 
Mitcnett.—Dr. Samuet L. A 
naturalist—a man of great erudition 
—the most credulous of God’s crea- 
tures. Oliver Goldsmith, himself, was 
nothing to him. He would not only 
become a believer in, but a disciple 
of Munchausen, if he had leisure to 
look into him.—His faith is of a piece 
with Uncle Toby’s.—He believes a 
thing, becauseit isimpossible:—Trans- 
lator of Cuvirr* (with valuable notes 
on the Geology of North America.) 
Has published—actually published a 
paper, containing the remarkable events 
of his own life, arranged in chronolo- 
gical order; among which. is. one, 
which we know to have been a hoar. 
Dr M. says that, on such a day (nam- 
ing it) he was elected honorary mem- 
ber of the Newronian Sociery, 
Marytanv.—Now, it happens, oddly 
enough, that we are masters of this 
whole affair. ‘There never has been a 
society of that name, or a society of 
the kind, which one would look for, 
from such a title, in Maryland. It 
was the trick of a boy (barely seven- 
teen, we believe)—upon the credu- 
lous, vain Dr Mitchell.—He wrote a 
complimentary letter, under a ficti- 
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tious name, as the secretary of such a 
society, to Dr M.—informing him of 
his election—wishing him joy—and 
praying his opinion upon matters and 
things in general.— Doctor was 
prompt and obliging.—He sent a sort 
of essay to the Newron1an Society— 
about organic remains, etc.—and about 
another society at ‘* New. York,” to 
“ right away,” 
to announce the glorious revival in 
Maryland.—See vol. XVI.@ 636.—It 
was profanation, to besure ; the boy de- 
served a whipping—but still, we can- 
not help enjoying the joke. Dr M.—is 
the writer also, of innumerable essays 
—which—with all their merit—are 
forgotten, as fast as they appear. 
Minot—wrote a continuation .of 
Hutchinson’s History of Massachu- 
setts.—A good, plain, sensible book.— 
See Hurcuinson, vol. XVII. p. 58. 
Morse—Dr.—A clergyman ; father 
of Morse the painter. See vol. XVI. 
p- 133.—Compiler of an excellent Ga- 
ZETTEER; and of “ A Geography,” 
which has quite superseded all ott 
“* Geographies,” .in his part: of the 
world.—Some idea of its great value, 
may be gathered.from what, we. are 
told is a fact.—In the earlier editions, 
he gave a personne account of.a brass 
mine, while enumerating the natural 
curiosities of a’ country.—We would 
not have the reader to suppose—how- 
ever—that his geography is all of a 
piece. By no means— y any two 
pages are alike. 
M‘Henry—Dr,—The “ Popu- 
lar Author” of sundry books: of the 
Wiperness—a novel; the Spectre 
OF THE Forest—a—novel (there_is 
no other name for it, as we know of !) 
—and of the InsuncENT CHIEF :—a 
—novel: Editor, also, of a ‘* Perio- 
DICAL,” at ATHENS, North America. 
The novels are beneath contempt—so 
far, we should say, as we know any- 
thing of them.—We are not easily dis- 
couraged—but—we. have never beer 
able to do more than one volume, out 
of the whole.—We pushed on, till we 
came to a part of the wilderness, where 
George Washington falls in love— 
weeps—talks about oh’s! and ah’s!— 
The book fell out of our hands. Who 
could blame us?—We have escaped 
all the rest—and, with God’s blessing, 
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hope ‘to them—till our dyin 
—The Macéazine, hovevel: +d 
good.—Success to him. See p. 85. 

Neat—Joun. A New Englander 
—a real brother Jonathan, or Yan- 
kee: one of those audacious, whimsi- 
cal, obstinate, self-educated men, who 
are called by Dr Ferguson the self- 
taught astronomer, while giving an 
account of himself—“‘ ror ScnoLars 
or Gop ALMIGHTY.” 

}.--} has-written more volumes, if 
thos: hat he does acknowledge be 
his ; or, one-third part of those, which 
he does not acknowledge, though laid, 
with all due solemnity, at his door, 
by the beadies of literature—than, 
perhaps, any other four of his coun- 
en. Yet he is now only thirty- 
two of with a constitution 
she "to dade every kind of hard- 
ship—has only been writing, at in- 

, for seven years—has only 
gone through his apprenticeship, as 
an author, and set up for himself, 
within a few months.—His life has 
been a course of continual adventure. 
It will be one of great profit, we hope, 
now that he is out of his time, to the 

le of this generation, at least. 
*- He is a Quaker ; or was, till the so- 


ciety “read him out” for several 


jions—to wit—for knocking 
a man, who insulted him, head over 
heels ; for paying a militia fine; for 
making a tragedy ; and for desiring to 
‘be turned out, whether or no. 

He was born, we believe, in Port- 
Tand, Maine—formerly a part of Mas- 
sachusetts Proper: was put into a re- 
tail shop, a — ae 4 twelve 
years , where he learnt, he says, 
without his poor mother’s ta here 
how to sell tape—lie—cheat—swear— 
and pass counterfeit money—if otca- 
sion required—as it would, sometimes, 
in a country, where that, which was 
counterfeit, and that, which was not, 
were exceedingly alike, not only in 
appearance, but in value:—Grew 

ed of cheating, he says, in a 
small way ; and, after many years of 
adventure, became a wholesale “‘ D 
“Goods Dealer,” in partnership, wit 
Prerront (“ poet-painter—auction- 
eer”—etc. etc.—See Prerront, vol. 
XVIT. p. 190, and vol. XVI. p. 130 :-— 
failed: undertook to study law ; and, as 
if that were not enough to employ his 
faculties—to support himself mean- 
while by his pen (a thing unheard of 
in America)—while he was learning 
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Latin, French, Italian, German, Spa- 
3 ; etc. ete.—He suc- 
ceeded, in all that he undertook ; and 
is now a counsellor-at-law, in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

The works, which we know to be 
his, are the following—most of which 
he has acknowledged—namely—1. A 
series of Criticism, Essays, and 
Poetry in the Portico, (See War- 
KINS, p. 193,) from. the second, 
up to the end of the fifth volume— 
being a large part of the whole.—N. B. 
This work he knocked on the head, it 
is thought, by an article on Free 
Acrency: 2. Keer Coor, a novel, 
in two vols.: 3. Barrie or Nra- 
Gara—a poem, in heroick verse, 
(3000 lines or so): 4. Gotpay, an- 
other poem—chiefly in the eight syl- 
lable measure, with variations (about 
1500 lines): 5. Orno, a TraceDy: 
6. MISscELLANEOUS PoEMS, a Vo- 
lume in all: 7. A multitude of Es- 
says, Criticisms, REviEws, eéfc. in 
the TeLecrapn, while he was the se- 
cret editor—(See ALLEN, vol. XVI. p. 
309: 8. The InpEx to Nive’s Re- 
GISTER—a volume of itself: 9. About 
one-third part of the large octavos, 
which pass for Allen’s Htstory of the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION: 10. Mis- 
CELLANY, to the amount of many vo- 
lumes, which has appeared in a mul- 
titude of the magazines, papers, jour- 
nals, etc. etc. of America, and Great 
Britain. 

In addition to all these things, which 
are undoubtedly his, we must enume- 
rate a few more, which he will neither 
acknowledge, nor deny; but which 
are now looked upon, throughout 
America, as books for which he should 
be answerable.—They are Locan ; 
Srventy-six; RANDOLPH and Er- 
Locawn has 


lumes.— Another—Sevenrty-six, we 
believe, in three. The whole series 
would make about fifteen large duode- 
cimos, here. 

‘We lay these at Neal’s door, for se- 
veral reasons. We believe that no 
other man alive could have wrote 
them, or would have dared:—We 
know that a part of the Locan MS., 
which came, by a strange mistake, 
with some other trampled rubbish, in- 
to the hands of a Washington book- 
seller, was, to say no more of it, in the 
hand-writing of Neal: He has never 
denied being the author—saying al- 
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ways—that he is weary of denyin 
such matters—that be whe has i. 
much in the habit of ing, makes 
a confession, by his very silence, when 
he refuses to deny—that if a man 
would reserve to himself the power of 
writing anonymously, he should never 
deny the “ authorship” of anything. 
In reply to all this, however, with 
a great bedy of circumstantial evi- 
dence, that might be brought forth, to 
prove that Neal is the author of these 
adventurous, impudent, strange, fool- 
ish works, we are told by others—not 
by him—that he has declared himself 
innocent of them. If this were true, 
it would settle the question for ever, 
with us. We know him well. We 
know that, whatever else he may do, 
he will not say that, under any cir- 
cumstances, which he, himself, knows 
to be untrue. He is quite remarkable 
for his caution—though of a hot, and 
imperious temper.—It is, in fact, this 
for truth—to which he sacri- 
fices everything else, under heaven— 
that makes him so dangerous—absurd 
—ridiculous. We know him so well, 
indeed, that we believe implicitly, in 
what he says, whether it regard him- 
self, or another ; and shall, for that 
reason, give his own account of these 
works—whether acknowledged or not 
—precisely in his own words, by his 
own desire.—It is laughable—there is 
no denying it—excesstvely ridiculous, 
to hear a man talking seriously of him- 
self, and his own labours, precisely as 
if he had no concern with himself— 
as if himself were another -person ; 
puffing a part of his own works aloud 
—openly—without any sort of dis- 
guise ; and gravely abusing the rest, 
with more severity by far, than other 
people do.—We give his own words. 
** The world,” says he,—“ The 
world are altogether mistaken. I am 
right—not in everything (I love 
modesty )—but in some things, about 
which t are mistaken. I shall 
prove this in spite of their teeth, some 
of these days. They won’t be able to 
stuff it out, much longer, I promise 
you. Truth is mighty, and will pre- 
vail—that’s my comfort. If I be wiser 
than other people, as I undoubtedly 
am, I believe, in a few things (I love 
modesty), they'll find it out, after I 
have told them of it, forty or fifty 
times more. If I be not—why—who 
knows but I may discover it, after a 
while, and become a rational man.— 
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All things are possible. We learn by. 
teaching. I may grow wise by mich 
ing others their alphabet. If you 
would understand a subject, said some- 
body—I forget his name, (though oe 
memory is remarkable )—write 2 boo! 
about it.—I like the rule—I have ob~ 


‘served it. I have made books, I flat- 


ter myself, about a few things under’ 
heaven.—I love truth ; am not so set 
apart from the rest of mankind by my 
modesty—great as it is—or my ami- 
po ree aiiy eet ae I have no~ 
thing to say, here (I love propriety )— 
as by my hatred of coon Miles 
I say that I love truth, I mean all 
sorts of truth ; but, like other’ wise 
men (as Cobbett, Jeffrey, Solomon, 
&c.) 1 love my own truth much bet- 
ter than other a, pvt rc In short 
—I would rather find myself in the 
right, always; and all the rest of the 
world in the-wrong, than myself in 
the wrong, while another is right—~ 
I don’t care who he is. Other people, 
if you are blockhead enough to beli 
them, would not. I'don’t believe them: 
It’s very common to hear a fellow say 
—* Well, well—that’s my opinion: 
I hope I am wrong ; ‘afraid. I am not 
—I pray God it may turn out as you 
2 1H a pack of lies.—He hopes 
{that) he is right: is afraid (that) he 
is not right ; and prays God, all the 
time, (that) his prophecy may be ful- 
filled. 

** Not having been educated, or 
brought up, as multitudes are, having 
had, in fact, no education at all, I have 
not many of their prejudices, whatever 
prejudices, of my own, I may have. 
may opinions are r. I know it 
—I am proud of it—My doctrines, 
whatever else they are, are not of the 
schools. I have been educated ; or, 
in other words, kicked and- cuffed 
about (figuratively, tot literally )—in 
a school of my ownone: that would 
make anybody wiser to the full extent 
of his capacity—the school of hard- 
ship, adventure—everlasting warfare 
with what are looked upon, by other 
men, as the giants of this world. 

** You want my opinion of these 
books. Very well. It shows couvage 
to.ask it. Others might call it impu- 
dence—I do not. Yet, if anybody 
knows what impudence is—I dossck 
love truth.. You know my real cha- 
racter. If you did not, you w 
sooner have put your hand, I believe, 
into that fire, than-make such a re- 
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quest of me.—You shall have my 
opinion. But, wiry make use of it, 
at all, make use of it, as my opinion. 
Call it mine: Give it in my own 
words. I would have nobody misled 
in this way. If I puff myself at all, 
as I have, twice, over my own signa- 
ture, I choose to do it openly—I 
choose to do it, like a man.—I do not 
mean to say that I never did it secret- 
dy—because I have, in three or four 
cases, given myself a bit of a blow-up 
h never a downright puff.— 

What I have said of myself, secretly 
or otherwise, at any time, has not on- 
ly been the truth—but, in every case, 
it has been bitter enough, I flatter 
myself, to pass for the truth.—Give 
my own words, therefore. Let peo- 
ple know that, what you say is my cri- 
ticism on myself. You may laugh at 
me—so may everybody else. You may 
call me crazy—foolish—whatever you 
omg I will have my own way. I 
ve spoken of my amiable 
temper. Why should I care about 
what people think? I am right, I be- 


lieve. Believing this, I am quite as 
comfortable, you know, if wrong, as I 
should be, if I were right. (See a) 


preface to the Bartz or Niacara. 
** Those who know anything at al 

of me, know me to be honest, or ‘ in- 
different honest,’ as my friend, Ham- 
let of Denmark, says ; honest, as the 
world goes. They value what I say 
of others :' why not value what I say 
of myself? If I be not honest, if my 
judgment be not sound, my opinion of 
others can be of no value. If I be ho- 
nest—if my judgment be sound, my 
opinion of myself—as a matter of cu- 
riosity—a thing to laugh at—should 
be of great value.—Do I not know my- 
self better than anybody else ?>—Be- 
sides—in the whole history of the world, 
we have not, I verily believe, the true 
opinion of any one man about himself, 
or his own works. Wherefore, as a 
matter of curiosity, such an opinion 
would be valuable, though the work, 
or the man, were of no value—the 
criticism, foolish—the critic, a fool, (I 
would say ass ; but I Wish to lay no 
traps, for those who pronounce bold- 
ly.) Cicero, Horace, Gibbon, Rous- 
seau, Richard Cumberland—forty 
others—do you believe that any one of 
them, ever spoke what he thought of 
or while pretending so to 


“* The warld—or, ‘ more properly 
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speaking,’ the people thereof (I pit 
ee it; pany pete $ oats i 
noon,’ shall take them in hand, )—they 
have taken - a ridiculous notion, 
that, for a fellow to say the truth of 
himself, besides being very dangerous, 
very foolish, and very affronting, is 
vanity ae yey They will read a 
criticism about A. B. -or the works of 
A. B.; — praise <li it—call it 
‘ very true’—perhaps very severe— 
when that identical ‘criticism, if they 
should ever come to know, that it was 
written by A. B. himself—or by one of 
his cronies—or by anybody else, with 
his knowledge—would be made use of 
immediately to prove the self-conceit 
of A. B.—his outrageous—unspeak- 
able vanity.—Absurd.—As if the truth 
were not always the truth, no matter 
who speaks it. As if truth were not 
valuable for itself, alone. As if sound 
criticism were not as good from the 
mouth of one, as from the mouth of 
another. Only suppose, now, that, 
after a time, the most abusive criti- 
cism that ever appeared about Byron, 
should prove to be the writing of By- 
ron himself.— How vain—how foolish 
he would seem to the eyes of the 
world !— Verily, verily—that same 
Rochefoucault was right. It is our 
own vanity, which makes the vanity 
others, insupportable.—We should 
pity the conceited man else ; only 
smile ; never be angry with him, if it 
were not for this, our own conceit. 

“ Ina word, Sir, the question should 
be, when we hear an opinion—Is this 
opinion, true—sound.—It should never 
mes! By whom was this opinion utter- 


‘* Let us doubt, if you please, the 
word of a stranger, oan we do not 
know to be honest ; whose judgment 
we do not know to be sound, whether 
he speak of himself, or another—his 
own works, or another’s. Nay—let 
us watch him yet more closely, when 
he is talking of himself, than when he 
is talking of another. That is our du- 
ty—that is common prudence—wis- 
dom. But—Bui—having proved his 
honesty ; having proved his judgment 
—let us hear what he says, patiently ; 
with good humour, if nothing more, 
while he is talking upon that subject, 
which he must understand better than 
he can possibly understand any other 
—if not better, than it is possible for 
anybody else to understand it—name- 
ly—Ats own labours—himself. 
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“ T have, as have inferred 
perhaps—I weet germ Ang very eX- 
alted opinion of myself ; not so much 
though, for what I have done, as for 
what, in my opinion, I have the power 
to do, if will spare me a few 
years longer—continue to overlook my 
follies—and give me fair play among 
the creatures of this world. ‘I love to 
talk of myself. So. did Casar—so 
did Buonaparte—so does everybody— 
though few have the courage for it.— 
But I shall be brief. 

*€ In the first place, then, I would 
merely observe, that, in almost every- 
thing, which I have written, whether 
in prose, or verse, are passages—parts 
—of which any author would See 
pe a think, to be proud—if they 
were his own: passages—parts—of 
which any author, I hope, would have 
the decency, to be ashamed—no mat- 
ter whose they were—his, or ahother’s. 
—As for myself, I confess (that) I am 
heartily ashamed of almost everything 
(that) I have written—grieved—sore 
—when I consider how much more 
worthily I might have done it; how 
much better I could now do it: yet 
proud—very proud of it, nevertheless, 
when I consider how few could have 
done it, so well, in the same little time ; 
without education, aid, or help, of any 
sort ;—under such continual discou- 
ragement.—With two or three late 
exceptions, all that I have written, has 
been dashed off, with a rapidity which 
has no parallel in the history of litera- 
ture. 

* To begin, therefore. 1. Criticism, 
Essays, Poetry, ETC. in the Porti- 
co. (See Warkxins, p. 193.) The 
criticism, which I furnished for this 
work, year after year, was altogether 
above the common level of such writ- 
ing. That upon the works of Byron 
—though too poetical, too fine—got 
up rather to show myself, than him— 
is the best, beyond all comparison, 
that I have yet come across. I began 
my career in the literary world by re- 
viewing others—in a frolic. I had 
never published anything, but four or 
five pages of pretty decent poetry ; 
never written bie ble of criticism 
before—never , Iam sure, half so 
much as I undertook to write. I be- 
gan with Byron.—(It was immediate- 

y after his Third Canto of Childe Ha- 


rold a }—I took him up; read 
him Cp ata ah 
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—of all his works: and reviewed all 
of them, in less than four days. But 
so little notion had I then of the quan- 
tity, or the value of what I had writ- 
ten, that I gave the article away, as I 
would a letter—and me! oa x (that) 
it would all appear in the following _ 
number of the Portico.—Judge of 
my surprise, when I found that I had 
written asmall book—which came out, 
month after month, and excited ex- 
traordinary interest over America. I 
look upon that series of criticism, 
now, with astonishment. I wonder 
that I have improved so little. I can 
write much better now, to be sure ; 
express the same idea, in fifty differ- 
ent ways—each better than I could 
then have expressed it. But, in truth, 
I do not perceive that- my ts 
are much better now, or much 4 
than they were then. 

‘* These papers excited, as I have 
said before, great attention. They 
obtained for me, in fact, an imme- 
diate engagement, which enabled me 
to or gee myself during my studies 
for the bar—for I had failed as a 
* merchant’—so called, in America (a 
sort of wholesale haberdasher) ; was 
wretchedly poor ; and, of course, with 
my temper, about as proud, if I can 
depend upon what I hear, as Lucifer 
himself. It may be very true, for I 
had observed, long before my failure, 
that a poor man—a wretched man— 
has never any sort of credit for his 
humility or condescension.—So—I 
undertook to reserve mine for the day 
when I should be rich, and happy.— 
It has not yet come ; but when itis, 
I promise you to be as humble, good- 
natured, and polite, as the best of 
them.—The lawyers had given me 
prodigious trouble: So by way of re- 
venge, I became a lawyer, myself.— 
I succeeded—I am satisfied—for the 
present, I mean. 

* The Essays were pocr stuff— 
except one about War, DueELtine, 
etc. (a clever piece of work): and 
one about Free Acency (written for 
a club, one very hot afternoon, of sum- 
mer), which, I say now, after having 
read volumes and volumes upon the 
subject, since it was written, though 
it is badly arranged—not carefully ex- 

ressed—and was thrown off like a 

tter—is not only original, but an ex- 

traordinary, conclusive, unanswerable 

demonstration. It embraces all that 
6 
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ean be said: on the subject, either 
_way ; with little or nothing, I believe, 
that, was ever said before. 

“The Portry, taken together, is 
poor stuff; but, nevertheless, much 
above the dead level of magazine poet- 
ry, with passages of extraordinary 
power and heauty. 

2, Keer Coot. A novel in two 
volumes; a paltry, contemptible af- 
fair: my second offering to the pub- 
lic, my first, in the shape of a book. 
It was written chiefly for the discou- 
ragement of due)ling—about which, as 
was eternally in hot water, I began 
entertain certain very tender, sea- 
‘sonable, talkative scruples of con- 
science. The hero is insulted, he 
iP under what anybody would 

a justification—kills the insulter 
——and is never happy for an hour, af- 
terwards. The idea was good; parts 
of the book; as ge! stand, are worth 
preserving—the whole worth going 
over with.—Perhaps I may take it up 


again, some day or other ; but I can- 
not hear to think of it, now.—I re- 
viewed myself openly in the preface 
to this novel as author—a little time 
pave Fadladeen was made use of, in 


for a similar purpose. 
Much to the credit of my pens 
Keer Coot is forgotten : or, where it 
is known at all, is looked upon as a 
i to her literature—perhaps to 
myself. I am glad of it. 
*Battrieor Niacara--GoLtpan— 
Miscet.angous Portrax—OrtTno.— 
Works abounding throughout, in ab- 
surdity, intemperance, affectation, ex- 
travagance—with continual, but in- 
ht untary imitation: yet, neverthe- 
less, containing, altogether, more sin- 
cere try, more exalted, original, 
Buty e, bold poetry, than al/ the works, 
ail the other authors, that have 
ever appeared in America. A volume 
could be collected out of the whole, 
which* would contain as much great 
poetry, as any single volume of this 
age.. A few passages are equal to any 
poetry, that ever was written—to my 
wiedge. Cry out, if you will— 
say what you will. What I speak is 
the truth—It is my honest opinion. 
Judge you of my judgment in this case, 
by my judgment in other cases.—Of 
Orno, which is now a bad poem, with 
a few great, and a few beautiful pas- 
a init: a mvisitage nn agp 
«i big—many thoughts,which, i 
me be worthy developed, wae 
enough to reform the tragedy spirit of 
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the f this, .I.could make a su- 
perb drama. I shall try it, some lei- 
sure week. In the preface to OrHo 
published (long. before. Lord Byron 
thought of giving aisle) on account 
of, the unities, I took up their defence ; 
encountered your English Goliah, 
Johnson; oyerthrew, him—‘ I love 
modesty: but I love truth better’— 
overthrew him, and his great argu- 
ment, as it appears_in the preface of 
Shakspeare.—I shall do this, after a 
more Knightly fashion, one of these 
days. 

e OrHo was written along time be- 
fore Mr Procter’s MimanpoLa came 
out, in his country. It was even pub- 
lished, before. I mention this, because 
Miranpota is full of surprising re- 
semblances to Orno.—Parts of the 
plot ; much of the sentiment ; a situ- 
ation or two; and, in one case, the 
very words are the same. As an Ame- 
rican, I would carefully avoid imita- 
tion. It is the besetting sin of my 
countrymen. As an American, too, I 
should be charged with stealing from 
the author of Mirandola, when he 
would never be suspected of having 
stolen from Orno. 

““N1aGaxa was, originally, the work 
of a few days, in the heat of summer. 
As it now stands—in the last edition 
—I consider it as the labour of less 
than a month ; because, in about five 
or six weeks altogether, I wrate both 
Nracara and Goipan, beside some 
other poems—or. poetry—and OTno. 
I do not mean five or six consecutive 
weeks ; but five or six weeks, in amount, 
allowing, of course, for sleep, meals, 
etc. etc; Byron makes a fuss about 
having done his British Bards in less 
than a twelvemonth; a poem which 
has no poetry at all in it—of his own. 

“Govan. This poem was the la- 
bour, when first ready for publication, 
of less than forty-eight hours. Alto- 

ether, as, it now stands, | regard itas 
labour of about.a week or ten days. 
The poetry of Mrs Henians—(of which 
a word or two here, in self-defence )-— 
appeared in this country a long time 
er mine appeared, in America. 
tween ‘OrHo, Niacarsa, GoLDAN 
—and her ‘ Stecz or Vauenci,’ I 
find a multitude’ of brief, startling re- 


-Semblances, not only of thought, but 
of expréssion—which, after a while, 


but for what I now say; might subject 
me, though they never should, her, to 
the charge of plagiarism.—So too, in 
the second part of Crescentivs, by 
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Mrs H. from page 26 to $2—there is 
a long passage (not one of her fine pas- 
sages, neither—far from it)—so like 
parts of Gotpan, that if her poem had 
_not been published a long while—near- 
ly two years—afler mine, I would not 
permit Goldan to go through another 
edition. Both writers, I should men- 
.tion, are describing a similar charac- 
ter, in the same kind of verse: it is 
that of a minstrel boy, labouring un- 
der a tnysterious derangement (if I do 
not forget)—who about, over the 
Pn dipeiaaaapas e air—the human 
heart—every solitude—every place— 
everybody—with half-spontaneous— 
half-involuntary music.—I do not well 
remember now, wherein the resem- 
-blance lay: I may be mistaken, per- 
haps, in the identity of character— 
but I remember well, that I was afraid 
fer Goldan, until I found out when 
hers appeared. (I took a note of the 
at the time.) 

“© It would be ridiculous enough to 
charge Mrs H. with. imitating ; or 
Barry Cornwall—otherwise Procter, 
with pilfering from—a Transatlantic 
barbarian, a self-educated, wild poet 
from beyond seas, who hates all the 
heathen mythology—as he does birch, 
kites, marbles, etc. etc., the entertain- 
ments of his boyhood. 

“‘ The woman is full of poetry. So is 
the man—brimful of that miraculous, 
deep, sure instinct, which—nay, the 
least portion of which, is a ‘ longing 
after immortality.’ The light within 
her, is that, which no woman ever had 
before. Others have had more elo- 
quence; more dramatic power; a 
more mably temper ; but no woman 
had ever so much true poetry in her 
heart, as Felicia Hemans.—(I cannot 
bear to call such a woman—so gifted 
—Mistress Hemans.) Look at her 
Voice or Srrinc. There is not such 
another poem in the world. It is a 
lump of pure gold. 

. “Her poetry, however—that which I 
call her poetry—the tender, profound, 
pure, and spiritual part of it—is only 
to be met with in her smaller pieces. 
—When she prepares herself more 
seriously for the communication of her 
power, she is no longer the same crea- 
ture. .The woman passes away—the 
priestess appears. ‘That clear trans- 
parency of look, through which, every 
pulsation of her heart—every change 
of her thought, would be seen, were 
she less upon her guard—is gone. She 
Vou. XVII. 
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spiration ; but a woman ing a part. 

“* Sowith Barry Coates “inert 
quisite sense of colour, flavour, shape, 
and odour, in poetry is quite Shak- 
muepreatran least, o 39 sweet and 
affectionate passages is poetry——if 
not in those of a more sublime or des= 
perate countenance—{when he han- 
dles the thunder and lightning of his 
Jupiter,—with chicken-skin gloves.) 
These people, of course, could never be 
charged with borrowing from a North 
American savage—though he might be 
charged with stealing from them. 

“ The preface to Orno, wherein 
the great argument of Dr Johnson is 
refuted, I wrote one morning, as I 
would a letter, in the study of Mr 


‘Pierpont, {a clergyman, author of a 


m, called ‘ Airs of Palestine.’)—He 
nows all this to be true. 

“* As another example of the rapi- 
dity, with which I did business, ‘ all 
unused’ as I was to that of reviewing, 
I would observe, that, being amt 
pressed, one day, I read a long poem 
through, (‘ The Village,’) and wrote a 
review of it, which afterwards came 
out in the Portico, while the editor 
was writing an epistle to some friend, 

«‘ The Essays, Criticisms,etc. ete. 
—which appeared in the TeLucraruy, 
would amount, I daresay, to a large 
quarto ; and were much above the ge- 
neral run of newspaper stuff. I ¢an- 
not well say more of them, except in 
three cases ;—in the first of which, I 
called Andrew Jackson, the general, 
to account, for his outrageous insolence 
to a senator of the United States :—in 
the second, I established (no other word 
will answer my p I established 
a doctrine, among the great lawyers of 
the country ; which doctrine, if it.ever 
come to issue in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, will shake the con- 
federacy to her foundations. I show- 
ed, perfectly to my own satisfaction; 
that a// the Banks of all the States were 
unconstitutional. In the third, I re- 
viewed a celebrated opinion of Chief 
Justice Marshall, on the great national 
bankrupt law: showed—not only to 
my own satisfaction, but, I flatter my- 
self, to that of all the other bankrupts 
of North America, that he was wrong 
mistaken absolutely—from begin- 
ning to end. So he was. I was right. 
He is convinced of it, now. The lead- 
ing courts of the country—nay, the 
Supreme Court grag with a part of 

‘2 
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its dependencies, in effect—have adopt- 
ed my views of that opinion. These 
a always knocked off at a 
i course of a few hours; 
never corrected—never copied. But, 
hastily written as they were—pre- 
sumptuous and foolish—nay, despe- 
rate as they were thought, when they 
appeared, by the mob of lawyers, I 
have lived long enough already to hear 
the opinions—arguments—ay, in one 
case, the very language—therein used 
and quoted by certain of the 
great law authorities of the country. 
The. Supreme Court of the United 
States have grown sorry for that opi- 
nion—ashamed of the guignens which 
followed—andare nowseeking to evade 
the consequences of both. 

“ There were also, a multitude of 

papers upon the Fine Arvs, for which 
have done more, in America, than all 
the rest of her native writers. 

“ Inpex To Nites’ Recister. The 
most laborious work of the kind, per- 
haps, in the world. It was done by 
me. Niles, to be sure, added a parcel 
of references to vols. XI. XII. ; and 

one or two of the articles: 

But, as a work, it is mine. He show- 

ed his notion of its value, by giving 

me nearly three times as much as he 

ised, for it. He was a very la- 

ious man ; but he had abandoned 

the work in despair, after a short ex~ 
t. So had one other person. 

“ History of the American Re- 
votuTion. By Paul Atten,—(See 
Auten, vol. XVI. page 308.) The 
part which I furnished for this work ; 
about one-fourth, I believe, as it is 
published ; with about as much more, 
that was not published—having over- 
stepped our contract—written more 
than was required—I wrote and co- 
pied, in less than six weeks—(that is 
—wrote it over twice)—besides read- 
ing several histories ‘of the country 

a prodigious _ of revolutionary 
manuscript—in the same time. It was 
y; but in general 


nted 
funy part of it, I mean) was well writ- 
ten. Some of the finest passages, how- 
ever, were made nonsense of, by the 
carelessness of my associate (Dr Wat- 
kins), whose boy sometimes read the 


** My modesty—such as it is ; and, 
if I do not y misunderstand my- 
self, it is like that of Cobbett—or that 
of Dr Mitchell, the great man, who 
published a Chronological Table of re- 
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markable Events in his own Life—my 
modesty—such as it is, will not per- 
mit me to say anything more of my~ 
self under this head. 

‘* My other essays—in other jour- 
nals—were not worth a curse. I should 
except one, however, about Counsellor 
Phillips, and his oratory, wherein I 
did his business, I flatter myself, in 
America: and, perhaps, one more, 
wherein I showed, conclusively, that 
Mr Taylor’s book about Sir Phili 
Francis proved nothing at all: that 
his facts were perfectly reconcilable to 
either hypothesis—(to the identity or 
‘non-identity’ of Sir P. F. and Junius.) 
It appeared in the JourNAL oF THE 
TimEs ; was most atrociously printed. 
—I was the first who undertook Mr 
T.—I stood alone, for a long time. 

“ As for Locan, SevENTy-sIx, 
Ranvotpnu, and Witt ApaMs, I have 
no sort of objection to say what I think 
of them, also.—No matter whose they 
are—mine or another’s.—It is all the 
same tome. I shall neither acknow- 
ledge, nor deny them. I did not, when 
I was threatened with assassination— 
challenged—lied about— posted : and 
I will not, if I die for it—until I think 
proper. They lay them to the door of 
another man ; a young friend of mine. 
—William B. Walter, the poet. Poor 
fellow !—he was innocent of them. He 
never saw a line of either—never heard 
of either—till it was printed, or print- 
ing. The stories about him—so far as 
these books are concerned—almost ori- 
ginated with me. Carey, the publisher 
of Logan, told me, soon after it appear- 
ed in Philadelphia, that poor Walter 
was charged with it.—A long time af- 
terwards, when it suited my purpose, 
I spoke of the report (adding a few 

ueries, and facts) to the unprincipled, 
ameless vagabond—orin other words, 
which I take to be more insupportable, 
and quite equivalent—I did all this, 
to the editor of what is called the Co- 
LUMBIAN OsseERvVER, Philadelphia.— 
He published my communication ; but 
left out, until I made him put it in, a 
paragraph, upon which the whole cha- 
racter of the paper depended. All that 
I said was true—scrupulously true. 
The correction followed, within three 
or four days. Hence the ridiculous 
notion that prevails, about Walter’s 
having been guilty of these books. 

** The editor of the Unirep StaTEs 
Laterary Gazette, Theophilus Par- 
sons, by name, has thought proper to 
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make use of these words, while speak- 
ing of Randolph.—‘ He (Neal) says 
—that he did not write the book’—To 
which I answer, thus:—‘ Mr T. Par- 
sons—That's a lie.’ By what authority 
deen span ony ance a thing of me? I 
never denied, I never will deny, those 
books. Nor do I choose to own them. 
But you say also, that you, ‘understand, 
I was much beaten,’ therefore.— That's 
another lie. You never understood 
any such thing. You, yourself, know 
me better. There does not live the 
man, who would venture to say so fool- 
ish a thing of me, where I am at all 
known. For your especial comfort, 
however, until we meet, I would men- 
tion that I never was beaten ; that I 
“never will be ; that I hate a liar ; ne- 
ver put up with insult—or forgive a 
falsehood—unless I think proper.— 
Let me proceed. 

* Locan is a piece of declamation : 
SEVENTy-si1x, of narrative: RaAn« 
DOLPH, epistolary: Exrata, or WILL 
Apams, colloguial—They are a com- 
plete series ; a course of experiment, 
as the author himself declares, upon 
the forbearance of the age: a multi- 
tude of papers thrown off in a sort of 
transport: amounting to fifteen large 
English duodecimos—written at the 
rate of three such volumes a-month— 
while the author was publicly enga- 
ged, nearly the whole of each day, in 
professional business.—I have it in my 
power to give dates, for all but Logan. 
—I know this to be true. I know that 
one of the series was actually 
and completed within thirty-one days. 
It w make three or four English 
duodecimos !* 

“* These books were not written for 
the British market ; or with any ex- 
pectation or hope of their being repub- 
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lished in England. They were not writ- 
ten—I may venture to say that, now, 
I hope—for the appetite of the 
They were the feverish productions of 
a iy ounn nee be enema 
v ing was always desperate, or 
aa They were reproduced in Lon- 
Sclenee-dvarei ship sorshinieas 
_ wo ve 
been wholly iaaicmeds A multitude 
of errors—a multitude of absurdities— 
would have escaped a second edition. 
Yet—with all their great faults; and 
with all their monstrous follies—there 
was only one man, alive, when they ap~ 
peared, who could have written thems 
Logan is full of power—eloquence 
—poetry—instinct, with a more than 
mortal extravagance: Yetso crowded 
—so incoherent—so evidently with- 
out aim, or object, worthy of a good 
y over- 
done, that nobody can read it entirel 
through. Parts are without a mee d 
lel for passionate beauty ;—power of 
language: deep tenderness, poetry— 


yet every pagrelanest every para- 
graph, in truth, is rank with corrup- 
tion—the terrible corruption of genius. 
—It should be taken, as people take 
opium. A pune exhilarate—more 
may stupi —, will be death. 
“*Seventy-s1x. I pronounce this to 
be one of the best romances of the age. 
With a little care—some pruning; a 
few alterations, it might be madeanad- 
mirable book of. So far as it goes, it is 
quite a faithful history of the old Ame~ 
rican War—told with astonishing vi- 
vacity. The reader becomes an eye- 
witness in spite of himself.—It was 
published here, long before Mat- 
THEW WALD appeared, wherein there 
is a world of resemblance—and a fight, 
with small swords, which otherwise, 





* I give the dates—and order in which they were written, from the notes of the 


author. 


“ LocaNn—Jdegun (...+.+ ) ended—Nov. 17, 1821. 


“ RaNDOLPH—begun 26. Nov. 1821. 


Ist vol. finished 21 Dec. 1821—2d, 8th Jan. 1822, with the interval of about 
a week, between the two, when I wrote nothing———4 English volumes in thirty- 


. ale ' 
% | tere HE after (time uncertain) after the 8th of Jan. 1822.—Finished 16 
Feb. 1822—4 English volumes, in less than thirty-nine days. 

“ SEveNTY-Srx—begun after Feb. 16, 1822—finished, 19th Mar. 1822 (with four 
days off, during which I did not see the MS,)—3 English volumes in twenty-seven 


N.B.—During this time, the author was publicly engaged, every day, save Sun- 
days, in professional business. They were the work, therefore, of only a few hours, 


instead of days, ; 
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the American author might be char- 
ged with having imitated. 

“ RANDOLPH—about as courageous 
a book as ever was, or ever will be, writ- 
ten ; full of truth—alarming truth— 
to the t men of North America. 
It struck them with consternation. It 
is a novel ; a plausible, well-connect- 
ed, finely developed novel; but, by 
reason of a continual departure, for 
purposes of criticism, or biography, it 
requires great attention to enjoy the 
plot, or believe in it. Randolph sits in 
judgment, as it were, upon all Ame- 

ca. 


. “Errata, or Witt Apams. Acu- 
riosity in literature: a powerful work 
—loaded with rubbish—full of deep 
interest, nevertheless.—J have done— 
I love modesty: and whatever you 
nce have not been imitating 
Willi 

cism 


iam Cobbett—in this my criti- 
Nites—Hezexrau. Editorof Nites’ 
REGISTER, a work of-great value, for 
reference. Mr N. was, for a long time, 
the Cobbett of America.—He imitated 
“‘Cobbett in everything, save his un- 
principled self-contradiction—until a 
quarrel took place, which has ended 
in the salvation of Niles.—By the way 
—this brings to our recollection a lit- 
tle anecdote of Cobbett, worth telling. 
‘It shows the very nature of the man— 
hi® pretension ; his talent ; his impu- 
dence. While he was in America, he 
ran a-foul of some Frenchman, who 
‘had been republishing a grammar of 
Cobbett’s—with a preface of his own. 
Cobbett swore that he couldn’t write 
a word of English. To prove it, he 
“quoted from his preface, the following 
words—we give them with Cobbett’s 
typography—‘ Recorded honours shall 
gather round his monument, and 
_thicken ovér Him. Ir is a solid fa- 
bric ; and will support the laurels, 
which adorn 17T.’—Quere, Did Cobbett 
know—or did he not, while he was 
writing these words, that they were the 
words of Junius, to Chatham? If he 
did—what are we to think of his de- 
eency ?—If he did not—what are we 
to think of his knowledge, in that 
sturdy literature about which he is 
eternally talking, as if it were that for 
which he has a religious veneration— 
that, with which he is more familiar, 
than almost any other man of our 
country ? 
Nuttat—a Yorkshireman: pro- 
essor of botany in the Harvard uni- 
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versity: author of a work upon the 
languages of the North American In- 
dians : of another upon Botany, we 
believe. We have not seen them. He 
is a man of science. 

Oc1Ltvie—a Scotchman: a declaim- 
er of wonderful powers, if we may bes 
lieve what is told of him: author of a 
large work, entitled, if we do not for- 
get, Putrosornicat Essays—mere 
talk—nothing more. We have not seen 
them, for years; and hope never to 
see them again. He was a man of ge- 
nius, destroyed by opium-eating. 

Ossporne—Seteck. A man of de- 
cent powers; formerly the chief, 
among ten thousand—American poets ; 
now the editor of a country paper. 
Mr O. was a good, but not a great poet. 

Parine—Tuomas. A Goliah among 
political writers, who, unprincipled, 
coarse, and wicked as he was, by his 
Ricuarts or Man (assisted, we believe, 
by Dr Franklin,)—did more good, 
without wishing it—{we cannot well 
say more, of such a writer) than he 
did mischief, by his Acz or Reason. 
Cobbett is a follower of his. Both are 

tly over-rated. Paine was an Eng- 
ishman : secretary to the first Ame- 
rican Congress—a useful writer for 
the Republican cause ; but, neverthe- 
less—a man—whose memory is held 
in utter abomination throughout Ame- 
rica. The mischief that he did was 
intentional : the good—accidental. 

Paine —R. Treat — originally 
Tuomas, which he changed, merely 
to avoid, we believe, the opprobrium 
which followed it : a prose writer ; and 
a poet: one, whose language, two or 
three times, during his life, was in- 
spiration : a part of his works are col- 
lected—chiefly orations ; poems ; and 
songs. We think very well of his ge- 
nius, but humbly, of his understand- 
ing. The song, ‘‘ Adams and Liber- 
ty,” was written by him.—We know 
of no other tolerable song—except one 
by Dr Percival—that ever was written 
by an American. 

Parsons — THEOPHILUS —a me- 
lancholy proof that great men will de- 
generate, in America. His father wasa 
giant, he is hardly a dwarf. He wrote 
one or two articles for the North Ame- 
rican Review, some years ago ; on the 
strength of which, be has lately pre- 
sumed—with a platoon of helpers, to 
conduct a literary paper, in Boston, 
which is really—so far as the paper, 
printing, &c. are concerned—honour- 
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able to the country—The editorial 
work is very dull—foolish—of a tem- 
per, that one cannot well describe— 
not bad enough to make people sick ; 
nor good enough to be remembered, 
from one paragraph, to another.— 
Parsons wrote also, for the Cius 
Room ; a paper of some twenty pages ; 
the joint production of a Club ; which 
got along, if we are not mistaken, to 
the fourth or fifth number.—In short 
—he is a blockhead. 

PauLvINnG l prose writer, with 
audacity enough, some years ago, to 
publish a volume of poetry, which 
others have had impudence enough to 

raise: a Yankee—born, we believe, 
in Connecticut. His works are—1. 
Joun Burt anv Brotuer Jona- 
THAN ; a small book, (1 vol. 18mo,) 
giving some account, in the style of 
Scripture, as we see it, in the Chroni- 
cles, of our squabbles with America. 
—We have not seen it, for many 
years ; have no safe recollection of it ; 
and shall, therefore, pass it over :—2. 
Papérs in SaLamacunp1 (see Irvine, 
. 61.) most of which are capital ; but 
ill-tempered. No two writers could 
be more thoroughly opposed, in every- 
thing—disposition — habit — style— 
than were Irving and Paulding. The 
former was cheerful ; pleasant ; given 
to laughing at whatever he saw—not 
vishly—satirically or spitefully— 

ut in real good humour: the latter 
—even while he laughed—as Byron 
says of Lara—sneered. Irving would 
make us love human nature—wish it 
well—or pity it: Paulding would 
make us ashamed of it ; or angry with 
it. One looks for what is good—in 
everything ; the other, for what is bad: 
3. LeTTEers From THE SouTH, (one 
vol. 12mo,) a well-written book—not 
very malicious—nor very able ; giving 
some account, but a very imperfect 
one, of the southern habits ; and west- 
ern habits of his countrymen: 4. THE 
BackwoopsMan—NatTvreE and Art 
—&e. &c.: one vol. 12m0,—purport- 
ing to be poetry—absolute prose, ne- 
vertheless ; a little in the style of 
Goldsmith :—6. A new Sgenizs oF 
Sacamacunnt, altogether by himself: 
— —E the first - naaee is 
miserable caprice r opi- 
nion—altogether srw hart Only afew 
numbers—five or six, if we are not mis- 
taken — were published :—-6. Mr P. 
is charged with having written the 
Letters on “Otp ENcianp, by a 
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Nzw EnotanpMayn;” a mischievous, 
wicked, foolish book : with little or no” 
plain truth init: afew downright lies— 
a multitude of misrepresentations. We 
do not say that Paulding is the au- 
thor of this book—in fact, we have 
some reason to believe that he is not-— 
but he is universally charged as the 
author, passes, thus far, for the au- 
thor : and will, of course, be treated as 
the author, yor He is a man of 
good, strong talent ; a hearty repub- 
ican : a sincere lover of his country— 
a cordial hater of 6urs—with little or 
no true knowledge concerning us, or 
it: of a most unhappy disposition ; 
sarcastic humour ; and—we are afraid 
—not 2 very good heart.—His cari- 
catures are too serious for pleasantry. 
There is nothing like fun or frolic in 
his misrepresentations :—He is the au- 
thor, too, of a novel, the name of 
which we forget, published, we be- 
lieve, about one year ago, by the Whit- 
akers. It was a satirical affair—of 
course ; cuts up the city of Washing- 
ton speculators in good style ; with no 
pathos; no passion—but is full of 
meaning. . 

PuiLtttps—WItLArD: a Yankee— 
another self-educated man: formerly 
(before Dana) editor of the Nort 
American Review: a good writer ; 
and a sound, excellent lawyer. His 
work upon the Law or Insunayee, 
cannot be too highly praised. (See 
Dec. 1824, p. 636.) 

Pirxin. A Connecticut man ; for- 
merly member of Congress. A Sta- 
TISTICAL ViEW oF THE UNITED 
Srates, by him, is a work of. great 
value and authority. It is loaded with 
official evidence, clearly arranged. 

Percivat, Dr: Among poets, very 
much what Georrrey Crayon is 
among prose writers; calm, gentle, 
steady and beautiful: an imitator-of 
Byron—so successfully too, in his Pro- 
os pet that, stanza on stanza, 
wou for Byron’s, if they appear- 
ed, in 5 eadinn of his eedity' The 
best of Dr P.’s workmanship, however, 
is to be found in his little pieces ; 
many of which are very beautiful— 
pure, sweet —without being 
wonderful, or great. Mr Millar, Bridge 
Street—has republished a volume or 
two of Dr P.’s poems. They deserve 
patronage, and so does Mr M.: for, 
it was he, who brought out Geoffrey 
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Crayon, to the public. 
Penn—Wi1Lt1am—One of theear— 
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liest Quakers: the founder mak yt 
sylvania: a man—a one, 
to speak of — worthily would re- 
quire a volume. His writings are well 
known: they are chiefly controversial, 
—His ‘ No Cross, No Crown,’ isan 
able, tiresome work. 
emainnrn: DOOTET some meee 
, a very able man—a Ro- 
dee fet a Cato, for his in- 
tegrity—Of late (we know not if he be 
alive now )—of late, only a talkative old 
gentleman. He was a formidable ad- 
versary of Jefferson. His writings are 
political, or official ; not collected. 

Pickertnc—son of the latter: a 
man of great erudition ; a fine scho- 
lar ; learned in many languages: au- 
thor of Pickerine’s VocanuLary— 
a work of some value in the United 
States. 

Pizrrpont—Joun—a Connecticut 
man: first a lawyer ; then, a merchant; 
then—though not professionally—an 
author—now, a preacher: a man of 
sound, powerful, talent.—<As a lawyer, 
he would have been greatly distin- 

ished ; as a merchant, he was good 

or nothing : as a poet—he might se 
been—he is in the rank of Beattie, 
Campbell, and all that class. The Pon- 
TRAIT—a poem, by him, was a politi- 
cal squib. Tux Airs or PaLesTINnE, 
another poem, was written for a chari- 
table purpose—while he, himself, was 
perishing, for lack of that very charity 
which he showed: It is tame, badly 
arranged, incomplete—and worse than 
all—afflicted with plagiarism, imita- 
tion, and alliteration. Yet, is it, ne- 
vertheless, full of beauty—with a few 
eloquent—a few good—and a few great 
in it.——His account of the 
rattle-snake, from Chateaubriand, is 
capital. We have no room for it, how- 
ever. The whole poem has been re- 
ublished here, with a miserable se- 
tion of American poetry.—Two or 
three of Mr Pierpont’s little pieces: 
with a few of his hymns, after all, are 
worth a dozen of his long poems.—He 
is a fine pulpit orator ; writes brave- 
ly ; reasons, with remarkable force ; 
and should publish a volume of his chief 
sermons. He will be forgotten else. 

Pinxney—Wi.iiam. One of the 
greatest lawyers, not only of the age— 
this age—but of any age.—The little 
that-he has written is not worthy of 
him.—He was formerly minister to 
this court ; and, up to the hour of his 
death, held the foremost rank among 
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those who are called Onators.—We 
do not, however, think, much of his 
eloquence.. It was noisy, clamorous, 
artificial. But of his mind—his powers 
of reasoning, we entertain the most 
exalted opinion. 

Porter—Davip—a brave, despe- 
rate fellow ; a naval captain; of the 
United States: ‘ Ponrer’s Narra-~ 
TIVE’ is by him. It is a foolish, pom- 
pous, ridiculous—true book—wherein 

e gives an account of his adventures 
in the South Seas ; among the South- 
Sea islanders—while he was cruizing 
for the protection of his eapayueing 
countrymen, through every nook an 
corner of the Pacific. 

Proup—wrotea History or PENN- 
SYLVANIA ; and a History or New 
York: both of which are insupport« 
ably tiresome. 

Ramsay— Dr: an amiable, g 
man: a warm, eloquent writer. The 
Lire or WasuineTONn, by him, is a 
delightful book ; but not so carefully 
—so severely true, as it should have 
been: History oF THE AMEKICAN 
RevoLutTion—very much the same— 
not such authority, as one of a scru- 
pulous temper would have ; but such 
authority as the multitude are content 
with: History or Sours CaroLina 
—a very interesting, faithful work. 
Let him, who would know the truth 
concerning whole nations of the red 
men, look into this work.—It will 
make his blood run cold—casually 
mentioned as they are. 

RaxymMonp—DanieL_: A Yankee; 
from Connecticut—New England: A 
counsellor-at-law: Author of a work 
on Potiticat Economy (2 vols. 8vo,} 
—where a multitude of problems ; 
phenomena, etc. etc. are explained, 
with a simplicity, quite startling— 
nay, quite provoking—to those who 
have been wasting years upon the sci- 
ence. We look upon it, as a work of 
extraordinary value.—It should have 
been republished here—or, at least, 
review A friend of ours (Neal 
brought a copy “ out’—and exe 
himself not a little, in trying to get 
some notice taken of it, by somebody 
equal to the job.—Twice he was pro- 


mised, without qualification, that it 
should he done. Twice he was disap- 
pointed. He then gave up the point. 

Rusu—Daz Bensamin—A medical 
writer ; remarkable for the eloquent 
fervour of his theories—the compre- 
hensiveness of his philosophy: one of 
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the op enn of the age— 
eden dene is countrymen. His 
works are in 4 vols. 8vo. He was an 
early, and zealcus advocate of the 
Blacks. Mr Rush, the American mi- 
nister, is a son of his.* 

Sansom—A Philadelphian, we sus- 
pect: Author of a foolish book about 
Canada—called a Tour, by him: (No 
— Sxetcues or Urrer Canapa.”) 

SanpeRSsOoN—A ble, tedi- 
ous writer—living in Philadelphia, at 
any rate: Author, we are afraid, of 
some parts, in DetarLains’s Rero- 
strony. (See Detariatne, Nov. 
1824: p. 566:) Author, we know, of a 
work, purporting to be the Brocra- 
putes of those, who signed, the De- 
claration of Independence: a work 
much wanted ; but not from such a 
workman.—Mr S. loves to make too 
much of everything. Mee: no sort 
of ion between the language, 
aid en ject ; the words and the 
thought of his Brocrarnizs. The 
style is always the same; always a 
kind of grave, pompous eulogy—as if 
he were under a contract, for his bread, 
with all the families of those, about 
whom he presumes to write. 

Szepewitck—Miss. A very good 
female writer; simple, chaste, and 


very sensible ; without pretension— 
that is—if she Je the authoress of 
“Tue New Encianp Tate’ —and 


of another novel, recently published 
by Millar (the name of which, we for- 
get)—by the authoress of that. 
Sirtrman—Proressor. The Jour- 
NAL oF Science, by Mr S., we look 
upon, as a work of great value. His 
Lerrers FRoM ENGLAND; or Sit- 
timan’s Tour, a book published 
in America, after his return from a 
tour through Encianp, Scorranp, 
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Wates, and Horzanp, is pm fame 
ditable to his temper, heart, good 
sense. It is a very fair picture of 
what he saw, here ; and a work, which 
deserves to be, as itis, popular, in his 
country—His Tour tn Canapa is 
contemptible; a piece of egregious 
book-making.—We think very highly 
of Professor Silliman, as a writer ; as 
a mineralogist ; as a geologist ; and as 
a chemist; but very humbly, as a 
book-maker. 

Stoane—A Baltimorean: author 
of RamsBres 1n ITaALy—a very agree- 
able book—written with a sort of gen« 
tlemanly air, which would make any- 
thing popular. 

SmirH— Wrote a History or New 
Yorx: A dull, heavy, circumstantial 
affair. 

Somervitte—Author, many years 
ago, of some poetry, which his friends 
—nay, his very enemies, have long since 
forgotten. He has lately brought forth 
an octavo, about France. It isa remark~ 
able book—appears to have been pro 
duced by two different people ; a boy 
and a man: a politician—or something 
better, and a gossip.—Speaking of these 
Letrers though—they remind us of 
a criticism concerning them, in the 
last North American Review—we say 
concerning them ; not upon them—be- 
cause no sort of opinion, one wuy or 
the other, is given of the work, in this 
long review of it. One would be 
ready to believe that some one had 
written the article—by the job—under 
the eyes of the author ; who wanted 
boldness to praise himself—and cou- 
rage, to cut his own throat.—Mr S. 
may become a very good writer: he is 
a man of talent—such as it is. 

Sparxs—Janrep. ‘Editor of the 
Norta American Review: Former- 


iin 





* The observations of Dr R. concerning the multitude of diseases, which proceed 
from decayed teeth, have been fully confirmed, of late, by Da Korcker (a German 
dentist—probably without an equal in the world, as a dentist)—Dr Rush saw cases 
of epilepsy ; rheumatism in the hip, etc. etc. cured by the extraction of teeth.—Dr 
Koecker is now in London—(5, CuarLEs StrEET, GrosvENoR SquaRE.)—While in 
America, he was at the head of his profession there, which is no light praise; for, 
in America, the diseases of the teeth are more frequent, more wasting, and better 
understood, than they'are anywhere else, on earth. Dr K. cures many diseases, 
that have always been regarded as incurable, even to the time of our celebrated Mr 
Fox, who looks upon the devastation of the gums, and alviolar processes, in that 
light: Nearly three persons out of four, above the age of forty, in Great Britain, who 
have occasion for a dentist, are suffering by this terrible disease. —We think it worth 
our while, therefore, to give Dr K. a puff.—His treatment of denuded rerves and 

plugging, or stopping, are peculiar to himself; and altogether unrivalled. He has 


written ably upon these very subjects. 
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ly pastor of the Finst INperENDENT 
Cuvxcn, at Baltimore, (a taking title 
for Unitantanism): Author of a 
large volume 8vo—upon the doctrine, 
ordinanees, &c. of the Epriscora. 
Cuurcu—a powerful, clear, cool, im- 
pudent book : a very able theologian— 
a scholar—and a strong, plain 
writer, with a disposition to be a fine 
writer, which plays the devil with him, 
occasionally.—He was also editor of 
the Unttartan MisceLLany—i. e. 
the author—and is yet a large contri- 
butor. The U. M. is a clever thing— 
done up in good style—sent all over 
the country—and sold for a song. 
Mr S. was chaplain to Congress for a 
time (See Dec. 1824, p. 426); but, 
much to the credit of his good sense, 
after two or three years of trial, has 
iven up the pulpit—a place, for which 
was not well qualified, (as a speaker, 
we should say, ) and has betaken him- 
self to writing ; a business for which 
che is qualified—save when he forgets 
Jhimself—and presumes to be rhetori- 
cal, warm, or generous. 
Spracue—Cuar es. A young man 
of Boston, Massachusetts—a mer- 


chant’s clerk, we believe, who obtain- 
ed 
of 


rize after prize, among the poets 
is country, for his Appress on the 
opening of sundry theatres. There is 
-not much poetry in these papers, thus 
written; but—after all—they are 
about as good, and about as poetical, 
as the best of ours, by Johnson, Pope, 
Garrick, Byron, etc. 

Stitu.—We have confounded se- 
.veral persons, (each of whom has 
written a History oF ViRGINIA,) 
with one another, in our recollection. 
—That, by Stir, however, if we do 
not mistake, is a very good account of 
the state—Smitu is not an American 
writer—if he were, we should like to 
spend a little time upon his heroick 
achievement, from the time of his ad- 
ventures among the Moors, until he 
went, in the same spirit of chivalry, 
among the North American savages. 

Stewart—Professor: An able 
writer on theology: the champion of 
Anpover, a place where Calvinistic 
theology is taught—(the College of the 
PressyTertans): The CatHotics, 
by the way, have their Colleges in 
Marytanp: The Eriscora.tans 
theirs at Princeton, New Jersey: 
the Unitartans theirs at Harvard 
University--Cambridge—Massacuu- 
SETTS. 
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Tupor—A New England man: 
Author of Lerrers on the Eastern 
Stares (the land of the Yankees) 
and of a book recently brought forth 
—called the Lire or James Orts. 
We have read neitlier of these works : 
we have only seen a few extracts. 
They, however, gave us a high opinion 
of the author. Oris was a man, whose 
biography would be interesting here : 
He was a very able, devout republi- 
can ; a chief mover in the “ rebellion” 
of the Colonies. 

Tucker—Jupce.—A Virginian: a 
profound lawyer. His BLacksrone— 
that is, our Blackstone, with Cuarts- 
TIAN’s notes—republished by him, 
with comparative notes, which amount, 
in truth, to a steady, lawyer-like pa- 
rallel, between the laws of England : 
and the laws of America—is a work 
of great value. 

Trumsutit—Author of a History 
of the Unirep Srarzs: a solid, faith- 
ful, tedious book. (See History, 
Vol. XVI. p. 57.) 

Taumsutt—Author of Tue Frix- 
GAL; a Hudibrastic poem of great 
merit—for doggrel—rich, bold, and 
happy. 

VERPLANK—A_ sound, beautiful 
writer.. We know but little of him, or 
his writings, which are only a few pa- 
pers : one of theSaLamMacuND1 people, 
we are told: A Discourss of his, be- 
fore the New York Historical Society, 
about 1818—is a fair specimen of his 
power. 

Watter—Wm, B.—A young man, 
of Boston, Massachusetts ; educated 
at Harvard University, for the busi- 
ness of preaching Unitarianism ;: But, 
having anticipated his time ; preached 
before he had got a “ licence”—gone 
about, rather too freely, giving unto 
others, what had been rather too freely 
given unto him;—having, to say the 
truth, done some very foolish, inco- 
herent, brilliant, queer things (for a 
preacher) in the way of poetry, lec- 
tures, &c. &c.—he was never able to 
obtain a preaching “‘ licence.”—He 
wrote Suxey (an imitation of Don 
Juan)—with a few other Poems, pub- 
lished afterwards.—They are a com- 
pound of strange, beautiful poetry ; 
audacious plagiarism ; and absolute, 
vulgar nonsense.—Logan, therefore, 
was laid at his door. But Neal, who, 
undoubtedly knows the truth, declares 
that Walter is entirely innocent of Lo- 


* gan: that he never saw a line of that ; 
8 
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or of the other crazy books, that fol- 
lowed by the same author, while they 
were in MS. 

Warren—Mary. Wrote a very 
agreeable History of the American 
Revolutionary War. She was the wi- 
dow, if we do not mistake, of Gen. 
Warren, who fell at Bunker’s Hill.— 
Her means of information were excel- 
lent—her powers respectable—her can- 
dour exemplary. 

Wesster—Noaun: a very learned 
man—whose Dictionary of the Ameri- 
can Tanguage, we take to be one of 
the most curious things in the history 
of literature: He is making another, 
now, which we are told is to supersede 
our Dr Jounson. 

Wesster—Daniet. A lawyer of 
Boston—a man of great powers: a 
good scholar : and a senator in Con- 

.—His appress, delivered on the 
** return” of the two hundredth year, 
since the New England Fathers land- 
ed at Plymouth, is no great affair, 
though it is looked upon as miracu- 
lous. He has written much better for 
the North American Review. 

Watsu, Rosert, Jr.—Avutuor of 
a small book on the aspect of Arrairs 
tN France, which was handsomely 
puffed in the Edinburgh—(quite e- 
nough that, we suppose, to show its 
value:) Eprror of a quarterly jour- 
nal, in America, for which he has fifty 
times more credit than he deserved : 

the American Recister, (if we 
o not mistake the name,) a large 
compilation, with some original mat- 
ter of Ais, under the head of “ Exz- 
Gant Lirerature:” Of the Ap- 
PEAL, from the ju ents of those 
(among others) who had been puffing 
him here :—And of the Natrona. 
GAZETTE, Philadelphia. 

The first soox is well written— 
with a little over-doing: the Jour- 
NaL was clever, solid, and useless: 
The review of the Feperattst in it 
is quite ridiculous, though it is talked 
about, as a commentary thereon. The 
Recister was badly contrived: So 
was the ArreaL, which, by the way, 
*‘ clumsy” as it was, must not be look- 
ed upon, as the work of “‘ Rozert 
Wa sn, Junior, Esquire ;” but, in 
truth, as the work of a great multi- 
tude, who had been diligently employ- 
ed, for a long time before, in collecting 
material— which, whatever else we 
may say of it, is authentic. The 

Vout. XVII. 
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whole, taken together, is a bad, mis- 
chievous, provoking, unavailable piece 
of work. It t have been made, _ 
sities = ent =i sol Walsh, a 
r, and useful It migh t 
ine done much, to allay the u- 
dices of our coun mn ; the foolish 
apprehension—the blind, absurd, per- 


petual deference of his.—Nobody reads 


it, now: nobody ever will read it, here. 
Mr Walsh is a man of highly re- 
spectable talent ; a pretty good scho- 
lar ; and a well-trained, serious, heavy 
writer. But he has no strong origina- 
lity—none at all: His writings are 
like those of any other plain, sensible 
man, who knows how to express him- 
self clearly: that is, when, like Mr 
Sparks, he is content with doing what 
is ible for him to do.—He has been 
rash enough to venture into the hot, 
glorious atmosphere of Burke once or 
twice ; to imitate him—with a show 
of eloquent, bold indignation, exces- 
sively ridiculous in Mr W.: to steal 
some of his ideas, which he could no 
more handle or hide in his own work— 
than he could so many red-hot thun- 
derbolts, in a snow bank. 
His Nationa Gazette is one of 
the very best papers, that we know of. 
Watrernouss, Dr. A medical wri- 
ter of great notoriety, in Boston, Mass: 
a good man—a very useful one—a 
pretty good writer—nevertheless. 
Warkins, Dr Tosras. A man of 
good, sober talent: a fine reasoner—a 
classical writer : Editor of the Portr- 
co—a so-so sort of a journal, taken al- 
together ; but, for a wonder, in Ame- 
rica, entirely original: the reputed 
Editor of the Natronat Journal, 
(Washington, district of Columbia )— 
a weekly, or semi-weekly paper, which 
is authority, in political, and literary 
matters.— Watkins brought Neal out. 
Weams, Dr:—a D. D. perhaps: 
Rector of Mount Vennon—the seat 
of George Washington, whom he knew 
from his boyhood : authorof a Wasu- 
IncToNn’s Lire—notone word of which 
we believe. It is full of ridiculous ex- 
tion. 
WiLson—Jupez—Author of some 
Lectures on the Law, which are beau- 
tifully written: the Editor, we be- 
lieve, (but wemay be mistaken,) of 
the Amenican edition of Bacon’s 
ABripGEMeENT, which contains all the 
American authorities : a work of ines- 
timable value, in —_ ica. He was a 
2 A 
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judge of Pennsylvania: or “ presi-~ 
dent” rather of some court. 
Witson.—The Ornituotocy of 
this naturalist, we look upon as quite 
a magnificent affair for America. The 
plates are good : colouring fine : typo- 
graphy capital : editorial matter ex- 
ce. nt. 


Wixinson — GENERAL JAMES— 
An officer of the American revolution- 
ary war: (See Irnvinc, Kwnicker- 
BOCKER, p. 62,) a general in the last : _ 
lHis Lirz, by himself, in three or four 

arge American 8vos ; equal to as 
many English 4tos, will be valuable, 
though it zs not now.—It is, well writ- 
ten : crowded with historical facts, of 
which he was an eye-witness: with 
military and political criticisms 
—for which he will have credit here- 
after. His open attack, upon some 
other American generals ; Mr Presi- 
dent Madison ; John Randolph, and 
some others, will be pleasant reading, 
some half a cen m. this time. 

Witirams.—The History or 
Vermont, by this Mr W., is a good, 
substantial book. The information is 
particular, without being tiresome ; 
the style quite good enough, we think, 
for the subject. 

Wirt—Attorney-General of the 
United States: a Marylander. The 
works of this man are, Tue Britisu 
Spy—a beautiful duodecimo, with 
‘some fine writing in it: THe Op 
BacuELor—a parcel of Essays, not 
worth reading: and Life of Patrick 
Henny, (one of the most extraor- 
dinary men that ever lived :) a piece 
of extravagant eulogy, wherein the 
biographer overlooked everything 
but himself, in his passion for rheto- 
rical ornament.—Mr Wirt is, never- 
theless, a good, and beautiful writer ; 
but he has never yet written a book 
worthy of himself. See vol. XVI. p. 
644. 

WoopwortH—a poet—a novelist 
—a critic—an editor. We know little 
or nothing of him, in either capacity. 
A few of his little songs are tolerable ; 
his novel, the CHamMPIONS OF FREE+ 
poM, is intolerable; his talent, as a 
critic, and editor, somewhere between 
the two—neither tolerable, nor intol- 
erable. 

Wratr—Reyv. Mr, pastor of an 
*¢ Episcopalian church” at Baltimore ; 
author of a book upon the Rites, 
Usages, and Authorities of the Pro- 
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TESTANT EriscoraL Cuurcu ; @ 
controversial work of no great merit: 
One of the best men that ever breathed 


Enough. Our undertaking is now 
ever ; our labour done ; our end, for 
a time, accomplished. Now, there- 
fore, are we willing to put our whole 
eharacter ; our character, not only for 
= dealing ; but for truth and so- 

rness ; wisdom and humanity, upon 
the issue. We knew well what we 
were about. We had no common pur- 
pose to serve ; no idle, sneaking, das- 
tardly spirit of any kind—either of 
hatred, envy, or uncharitableness : no 
unworthy motive ; no mischievous in- 
clination to gratify—We had only 
that within us, which will do the great 
cause of English literature—that lite- 
rature, which is put forth in the Eng- 
lish language, we should say, on bot 
sides of the water—more good, fifty 
times over, than gentleness, or dainti- 
ness :—we had only a feeling of stern 
impartiality in the matter ; a bold and 
courageous determination—we believe 
a wise one—to say whatever might be 
of use ; and, whatever we said at all, 
to say truly, come what would of it. 

This we have done. Many mistakes ; 
a few omissions, a very few, may lie 
at our door, perhaps; but nothing 
worse ; not a single word of wilful 
misrepresentation. We have been do- 
ing that which was never attempted 
before—we have been giving a critical 
history of the literature of a whole ped- 
ple, without having a book to refer to, 
(except in two or three cases lately, ) 
—without having a note, or a memo- 
randum of any sort—altugether from 
recollection. 'There must be some er- 
rors, therefore ; it cannot be otherwise. 

We undertook this ; we have: done 
it. Our work is complete. The adven- 
ture was a serious one ; worthy of any 
man’s power ; no lazy pastime, for a 
warm, summer afternoon. It has been 
seriously done—however it may ap- 
pear :—conscientiously done.— What- 
ever may now be thought of our dis- 

ition or purpose—abroad, or at 
ome—in Great Britain ; or in Ame- 
rica,—we dare to say that our motive 
is honourable, fair, and open; that 
our good wishes toward America—and 
so it will prove—are sincere: that our 
feeling of brotherhood for the people 
of America ; and for those, in particu- 
lar, who are addicted, after any fa» 
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shion, to literature, is hearty : and 
what is more—that our very language, 

- inconsiderate, or intemperate—or un- 
worthy—as it may seem; bitter and 
eruel, as it may be—low as it undoubt- 
edly is, now and then, is nevertheless 
the lan of truth; and always 
that which it deserved. 

It is never the language of habit— 
mere habit ; nor of levity, however it 
may appear. We never use words of 
course, are never taken by surprise (in 
these matters )—wherefore, we do hope 
to have the credit of choosing our words 
with a full knowledge of their power, 
in every case. Is our language low? 
—we stoop, only that we may heave 
the greater load : we draw back, only 
that we may run forward, with more 
power. We bend lower than other 
people, only that we may spring high- 
er—go nearer fo the earth, sometimes, 
only that we may bound further from 
it. 

We have continued, as we began— 
using low words, unless they were 


wholly beneath us, whenever the sub- 
Jject required it ; whenever they were 
more suitable, expressive or vigorous, 
than high words: whenever—for that 
is the only criterion of propriety in lan- 


guage, after all—whenever they were 
the natural, instantaneous coinage of 
our thought—whenever they were the 
mother-tongue, asit were, of our ideas. 
—We never much liked raising our 
voice ;. or talking beautifully—any- 
where—at any time.—We had always 
rather lower it, even for emphasis.— 
We had rather be understood—felt— 
remembered, for a little time, with 
censure ; than be rr high breeding 
forgotten, as le of hi ing 
or soft, savit ewolda, generally are, be- 
fore the sun had gone down.—Of all 
emasculation, that of a man’s thought 
—his own la —his own off- 
ing, for fashion-sake—is most abo- 
minable. We would have our children 
ge unmutilated ; and we, ourselves, 
would rather talk English, than sing 
Italian. 
_ Our object, after all, was nothing 
but. what .is now obvious to everybody. 
We would bring about, so far as in us 
lies; by every means in our power, 
without flattery or falsehood, a speedy 
reconciliation —_ sate t - 
pites—the people of which have been 
foolishly, wickedly warring together, 
openly or otherwise, for nearly fifty 
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years:—we would prométe, by our 
steadiness ; our h } Our impar. 
tiality, a good understanding between, 
perhaps, twenty-five millions of hu- 
man creatures—children of the same 
fathers—memberts of the same family 
—who, in the division of their inhe- 
ritance, have been scattered all over 
the world: we would set a fashion be- 
tween the literary men of Great Bri- 
tain, and those of America—(knowing 
well, that it is they, who set what fa~ 
shion they please, in the two countries 
—the fashion of plain dealing—cordi 
—manly—and worth attending to— 
sparing nobody—neither ourselves, nor 
our brethren, if they come in the way 
of our enterprize. 

To do all this effectually, in a way 
that would be permanently useful— 
conclusive—and, as we hope, leave no- 
thing for future explanation, we have 
undertaken, among other serious mat- 
ters, to do that for out brethren, over 
the seas, which no journal of their 
own, will, or can do for them—with 
anything like the same beneficial ef- 
fect ;—we have uridertaken, while fur- 
nishing our countrymen, with amuse~ 
ment, we hope; with solid informa- 
tion, which they may depend upon— 
which they d not get in any other 
way, and which will be more valuable 
twenty years hence, than it is now, we 
are certain ; while doing this, we have 
undertaken to show the people of Ame- 
rica what has already been accomplish- 
ed among themselves, by themselves— 
and what may yet be accomplished, if 
they wil! go about it worthily, among 
themselves—for the world of literature. 

We do not say this, lightly—arro- 
gantlyor without caring what we say. 
It is true— perfectly true— and we 
know it. Our journals here, have done 
the literary people of America, nothing 
but mischief. Their own have done 
them little or no good. We, ourselves, 
in our sinall way, severely as we have 
spoken throughout, of their faults, 
have positively done more for their 
encouragement, fifty times over, than 
all their own journals together ; and 
all of ours—except our own. 

The Quarterly ; the Edinburgh,— 
nay, even the Westminster, which 
would be, if it were not for great zeal, 
without knowledge, the friend of all 
their other institutions, on “ t’other 
side,”—good or bad—have so abound~ 
ed in error—bl ing self-contra- 





diction—or absurd, miserable, self- 
destroying falsehood—one way or the 
other, about America—now for—now 
against her ;—one day, with a ponde- 
rous gravity ; another, perhaps, like a 
fellow, who goes about breaking heads, 
or spitting in people’s faces, for the fun 
o’ the thing—that now, they are never 
taken ae in ie wes ses for the pur- 
pose i m their , that, 
while yg all snansliies with 
one another, they all agree in abusing 
America. 

They—our brethren over the At- 
lantick—have a eg id their me | 
courageous en : with temper an 
aiilisonaah. te do that wake which 
we have now done for them.—The 
Norra American REviEw—80 call- 
ed, we hardly know why—is anything 
buta review of North American Liter- 
ature. It is made up chiefly of prize 
essays upon the learning or policy of 
Europe—under the name, perhaps, of 
reviews ae some foreign 
And why r—Because, if they handle 
the same questions there, in that Re- 
view, which are-handled here, by our 
reviews, they will be better under- 
stood, here—and obtain a reputation 
sooner here, than if they confine them- 
selves to American affairs ; of which, 
by the way, our chief men, here, in the 
1: yee? apne know just nothing at 
all.—'The reputation of every Ameri- 
can journal, in America, depends chief- 
ly, sere en pone here. = 
ot one > per , out of e 
‘two hundred, actually Tinton rea 
tive Americans, at home, is ever men- 
tioned at all, in the North American 
Review: not more than a tenth part 
of the whole in the ‘ quarterly list’ of 
new publications: nor one author, out 
of-every dozen or twenty, who really 
deserve it. Besides, when they do un- 
dertake an American writer, it is in 
such a pitiful way—to be sure. They 

shuffling and wriggling about him 
ppies about a strange 
rmined whether to 


ike young 

animal— 

yelp or fawn—run away—or bite. 
dare not praise heartily, lest 


we should laugh at them: They dare 
not condemn heartily, lest, peradven- 
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ture, their own countrymen should 
pull them over the coals. They dare 
not play the devil with anything—as 
we however willing, or able they 
may be—or however fine the oppor- 
tunity—They are ‘ quarterly’ people, 
forsooth ; and, whatever may be their 
duty—whatever may be the tempta- 
tion—they must keep up what such 
cattle are pleused—we dare say—to 
call their—dignity. 

We pity them for it—We—thanks 
be to Him, that made us—and fill- 
ed us, we hope, with blood of ano- 
ther temperature—we have no such 
bugbear in our a5 ag I—A 
curse on such a word, where it inter- 
feres with justice! It is—though but | 
a word—a place of refuge—one of the 
old sanctuaries, to which the man- 
slayer might fly, with his plunder 
about him.—We would abolish them, 
utterly—We give no quarter—we 
take none.—Our periodical attacks, 
whatever else they may be—thank 
Heaven—are not like theirs—the peo- 
ple of dignity. They would sooner let 
@ great criminal escape, than give 
j ent upon him—without a wig 
—a gown—or a long quarterly speech. 
But we—if need like Haaroun 
Alraschid himself, will see the basti- 
nado given, before we leave the spot, 
in our knightly perambulations: tuck 
up our gowns: away with our wigs, 
into the kennel: do execution upon 
him, with our own hands—or cut him 
up, for all eternity—if the ends of 
justice require it. 

In short—we can get along without 
stilts or trumpets ; aye, and in our ge~ 
neration, of a single month, drive 
more vagabonds, more fools, more 
banditti from the Temple of Litera- 
ture, than all the quarterly people, 
together, for a twelvemonth: put more 
bold, impudent ruffians to open shame, 
while they are chousing the public 
—the pilgrim—or wayfaring man— 
Fer oes over, than ali of — 

ignified, awful personages—who— 
if they use their pocket-handkerchief, 
give due notice thereof; and blow their 
noses. X. Y. Z. 


P. S. We hear of a pleasant “awakening” over the ‘‘ other side” among the 


keg. p33: Nor P 560) 10,000 


—8 price 


They have just given WasuincTon Aston (see 1824, 
-p. (L.3000) for his BetsHazzan's Feast 
of in America.—We take some credit for this affair to our- 
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selves. The American painters have only been waiting for the criticism of 
this country. They will do better now: they will be more . May 
it be so among their men of literature—We know not if this report be true ; 
because the picture, we know, was not finished a few weeks ago. But we have 
it, on pretty good authority. The Philadelphians, too, are wide awake. Th 
have employed Sully to paint a rac eg bd La Fayette. But for what 
Why for 300 dollars (60 guineas—by subscription, of 100 persons, at 3 dollars 
head 13s. 6d.)—which money he is to collect ; and out of which, (before 
e gets it) he is to disburse the expenses of a visit to—a residence in— 
Washington city, where the picture is to be painted.—-So much for Arnzns! 
So much for the ArHENIANS ! 





THE POLITICAL ECONOMIST. 


WE trust that the contents of the present paper will not be deemed 
irrelevant, if by means of them we are enabled the better to explain the 
nature of the evidence on which Political Economy must rest. To this 


_topic, and the causes that have rendered the science so obscure and un- 
satisfactory, one more preliminary Essay will be devoted ; and then we 
shall be fully prepared to raise, on a clear and unoccupied foundation, a 
structure, solid, and permanent, and symmetrical in all its parts. 


Essay ITI.—Part III. 


On the sources of human knowledge, and the nature of the evidence on which 
it rests ; with a particular reference to Political Economy. 


Homo, nature minister, et interpres, tantum facit et intelligit, quantum, de nature 
ordine, re vel mente observaverit : nec amplius scit aut potest.—-Novum OrcanumM, 


aphorism.—I. 


As the object and contents of this 
division of the third Essay may appear 
not necessarily and immediately con- 
nected with Political Economy, it may 
be proper to premise a few observa- 
tions tending to prove that they are 
connected, and thus justify the line of 
investigation we are about to pursue. 
From whatever sources and causes, 
error, and difference of opinion, which 
implies error, may arise} there can be 
no doubt that one of the most fer- 
tile sources, and most powerful and 


causes, must be sought in our 
ye pe of the peculiar nature 
of different bran of human 
knowledge, and of the particular kind 
of evidence of which each is suscepti- 
ble, and on which, if solid and perma- 
nent, it must "high a 
Perhaps no er or more valua~- 
ble gift could be bestowed on the in- 
tellect, and, through it, on the mental 
- and moral improvement and the hap- 
piness of man, than a system of logic: 


not such a system as is usually taught, 
which scarcely ever penetrates through 
mere words, so as to reach to facts on 
which we may reason, or to the facul- 
ties by which we must reason ; but a 
system which should be confined to 
an explanation of the nature and de- 
gree of evidence of which each branch 
of human knowledge is susceptible, 
and of the best mode‘of applying the 
human faculties, so as to attain that 
evidence. 

We have not the vanity to imagine 
that we could supply such a desidera-~ 
tum ; as it would be a most valuable 
gift to man, soit would require a most 
vigorous, clear, and comprehensive 
intellect, that had long and deeply 
studied the subject. But there are a 
few hints that we can suggest—scat~ 
tered and unconnected, we are sensi-< 
ble, but which we shall not hesitate to 
offer, both on account of the i 





will serve to guide us to the real na- 

ture of Political Economy, and of the 

evidence of which alone it is ti- 

ble, and on which it must rest, before 

it can be rendered a clear, solid, and 
science. 

There are two ic apeonae essen- 

tially and indispensably necessary to 
' the Siien 6. kuleiindgh ent 
even the continuance of the human 
race; if both, or either of these cir- 
cumstances were annihilated, or were 
constituted differently from what they 
aré, we could know nothing, and man- 
kind would speedily become extinct. 
One is the permanence or stability of 
the appearances and operations of na- 
ture: the other is, that fundamental 
law of the human mind, on which 
rests the association of our ideas. 

Let us imagine, for an instant, that 
the permanence of the appearances 
and tions of nature were destroy- 
ed saat the food which when first 
eaten pleased our palates, and supplied 
a wholesome and nutritious aliment, 
the next time we used it, was bitter 
and di ble, and afforded no 
nourishment, or absolutely proved poi- 
sonous; let us extend this supposi- 


tion to every other thing surroundin 


us, which we observed, or did, or " 
on which we acted, or which acted 
upon us;—and whence could our 
knowledge be derived, or how could we 
continue to exist? So far as regards 
our knowledge—the point to which at 
t we must exclusively direct our 
attention—the experience or observa- 
tion of this moment would be contra- 
dicted by the experience or observa- 
tion of the next: and it is too evident 
to require illustration or proof, that in 
such a state of things, we could anti- 
cipate miso —we could know no- 
thing, we could believe nothing, but 
what would deceive us. ’ 
The other circumstance, not being 
so obvious and direct, may not appear 
at first sight so absolutely necessary to 
the acquisition of knowledge, or an 
i ble and essential instrument 
even to the obtaining of its simplest 
rudiments. But let us suppose, that 
the fundamental law of the mind, by 
which our ideas are associated, were 
annihilated: that the course of nature 
in her appearances and operations con- 
inued, as it is, permanent and stable ; 
the sun continued to rise, and 
set, and give heat, and fertility, and 
health ; that the earth yielded its pro< 


_— 
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duce to human labour ‘and skill ; and 
that that produce continued to afford 
an agreeable and wholesome nutri- 
ment to man: all these things re- 
main exactly in every respect as they 
were. The constitution of the human 
mind alone unde an essential 
change ; all things that surround us— 
indeed, all that we see, and do, or by 
which we are acted upon, remain as 
formerly ; our senses perform their 
functions as usual ; but the associa- 
tion of our ideas is destroyed. What 
would be the result? as we are consti- 
tuted, the sun and the idea of warmth 
are so indissolubly connected in our 
mind, that the appearance of the one, 
immediately, without an effort of the 
mind, or process of reasoning, calls up 
the expectation of the other ; and on 
this expectation, we act and calculate, 
Suppose our ideas no longer to be as- 
sociated, that every impression in our 
mind was single and insulated: the 
sun, though it warmed us the first 
time we felt its rays play upon us, 
would raise no expectation of future 
warmth. In short, if our ideas were 
not associated, we could have no know~ 
ledge of any kind ; for if we attend to 
what passesin our own minds, we shall 
be convinced that knowledge is nothing 
else but the association of ideas, by 
whatever means this association takes 
place, whether from. what we are 
taught and accustomed to do, or from 
our own observation and experience. 
If our ideas were no longer subject to 
the law of association, we could no 
longer be taught anything: habits 
could no longer be formed : and nature 
would in vain exhibit a permanence 
and stability in her appearances and 
operations. 
But this very law of association on 
which depends the whole fabric of hu- 
man intellect, iness, and even ex~ 
istence, is itself the source of our pre- 
judices, errors, and misery. No ap- 
pearance manifests itself, no operation 
or event takes in the three de- 
ments of the universe in which we 

ve an opportunity of seeing the re-~ 

r order of nature displayed, viz. 

t henomena of inanimate matter, 
the romana of the lower animals, 
and the phenomena exhibited by the 
human race, which is not surrounded 
by. a variety of circumstances. It may 
be that the Byron depend on 
one-alone of all these circumstances ; 


or on several, or possibly on the whole 
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of them; and it may be, that, from 
some simple .cireumstance making a 
strong impression onour senses or feel- 
ings at the time the phenomena were 
witnessed, they become associated in 
our minds with it, though in no re- 
poem its cause. Hence, error in our 

oughts, and mistakes in our conduct, 
arising from the very law of associa~ 
tion on which human intellect and 
happiness essentially depend. But the 
phenomena of the order of nature, 
aided by this law of association, cor~ 
rect the error, and remove the mis- 
take which the latter has occasioned. 
We observe and experiment again and 
again: at every time, some circum- 
stances preceding, attending, or follow- 
ing the phenomenon, change, and some 
remain unaltered :— ifthe one which we 
at first connected with it, as its cause, 
disappears while the phenomenon con- 
tinues, or continues while the pheno- 
menon disappears,—in either case, the 
association in our minds between them 
is destroyed, and a new association be- 
tween those circumstances that uni- 
formly precede, attend, and follow 
the p menon, and the phenomenon 
itself, is formed. Hence the utility, or 
rather the absolute necessity, of repeat- 
ed observations and experiments, if 
we wish to avoid error or wrong asso- 
ciations, and to attain truth, or an as- 
sociation of ideas in our minds, exactly 
throughout similar to the regular or- 
der displayed in the three departments 
= universe, already particulari- 
zed. 
The order of nature, therefore, being 
permanent and stable, and the asso- 
ciation of ideas being a fundamental 
law of the human intellect, which is 
the source at once of all our errors and 
all our knowledge, it becomes a ques~ 
tion of infinite importance, how we 
should proceed, in order to render this 
law as little injurious, and as highly 
beneficial, as possible. 

There are two grand and paramount 
objects to which we must direct our 


attention and researches, if we wish to ~ 


attain the truth, and to renderit, when 
attained, useful and valuable: we must, 
in the first place, find out what the 
general laws'of nature are, and, in the 
next place, learn to apply them with 
and effect to the extension 
owledge and regulation of 


P 

of our 
our conduct. By a law of nature is 
meant a statement of some general 
fact with respect to the order of ne~ 
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ture—a fact which has been found to: 
hold uniformly in our past experience, 
and.on the continuance of which, in 
future, the constitution.of our mind, . 
as exhibited in the association of our 
— determines us confidently to 
rely. 

} But it is evident. that the pane 
act, or permanent principle, on whi 
nature proceeds, paler determi- 
ned, unless after a great number and 
variety of observations and experi- 
ments, so as to enable us to separate 
poy a that are acciden- 
t m those that are necessary :. by) 
necessary, all that we can really Ae’ 
or understand, except in the case of 
mathematics—amounts to this, that 
with them, the result takes place ;— 
without them, it does not. This se« 
paration is indispensable in order to 
destroy erroneous associations, and to 
establish those that in all respects cor~ 
respond with the general laws of na< 
ture. 

The first object, therefore, is to at~ 
tend to what is passing around and 
within us ; the next, to separate acci« 
dental from necessary circumstances. 
It must be obvious, that those gene« 
ral facts will be ascertained with the 
least trouble, and in the shortest time, 
which are attended with the smallest 
number and variety of circumstances ; 
as the circumstances increase in ei< 
ther or both these respects, the diffi- 
culty of separating the accidental from 
the n proportionally increases, 
and we are the more exposed to error 
and prejudice in our opinions, and 
to hurtful mistakes in our conduct. 
‘The general law, which we call gravi- 
tation, is one of the simplest and most 
obvious in nature: the circumstances 
which seem to suspend or modify it 
are few, and may be easily ascertained; 
accounted and allowed for. On the 
other hand, the law which nature fol= 
lows in proportioning the births of the 
sexes, and in regulating the duration 
of human life, ap , even after long 
and close attention to the facts from 
which it must be drawn, so varying 
and contradictory, that we are dispo-« 
sed to regard it as beyond the limit of 
human knowledge, or as having no 
real existence, And yet how wonder- 
fully shall we find the balance between 
the sexes preserved in the case of # 
numerous society, and in a long list of 
persons of the same age, and placed in 
the same circumstances! the mean ‘du-: 
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ration of life, too, is found to vary with- 
in very narrow limits. It is a just re- 
mark, that how accidental soever cir- 
cumstances, and how much soever 
they may be placed, when individu- 
ally considered, beyond the reach of 
our calculations, experience shews that 
they are, somehow or other, mutually 
adjusted, so as to produce a certain de- 

of uniformity in the result ; and 
this uniformity is the more complete, 
the greater is the number of circum- 
—— combined. ain 

is separating of those circumstan- 
ces which uniformly precede a result, 
from those which are accidental and in- 
operative, as well as from those that pre- 
vent the result from taking place, or al- 
ter and modify it, is, in fact, the induc- 
tion which Bacon recommends ; and 
where the mind is not powerfully warp- 
ed by prejudice,and the necessary obser- 
vationsand experiments are made with 
care and attention, is a natural conse- 
quence,of that law of association, to 
which we have already alluded. 

There is only one branch of know- 
ledge which does not require induc- 
tion or the association of ideas for its 
attainment, though it may rest on 
these:—this is Mathematics. There 
has been much controversy on the 
nature of mathematical evidence; by 
most it is represented as something ab- 
stract, and entirely independent of 
experiment, or even of the senses ; or, 
to use the expression of M. Prevost, 
in his Philosophical Essays, Mathe- 
matics is a science of pure reasoning. 
Others, on the contrary, and particu- 
larly Dr Beddoes, maintain that ma- 
thematical truths, likeall other truths, 
must be drawn entirely and exclusive- 
ly from observation and experiment ; 
and that so they ought to be taught 
and communicated. This is an im- 

t and interesting topic ; but it 
would lead us far beyond our limits, as 
well as our special subject, to enter on 
it here: a few remarks, however, may 
be made. 

The demonstration of all the theo- 
rems in the elements of plane geome- 
try, in which different spaces are com- 

together, when traced back to 
its first principles, terminates in the 
fourth proposition of Euclid’s first 
Book ; and this rests entirely on a 
ae application. of the one tri- 

to the other. Indeed, according 
to D’Alembert, we might go farther ; 
for this author, who certainly is a 
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competent judge, and cannot be sus- 
pected of a wish to bring down Mathe- 
matics to the level of an experimental 
science—expressly states, that the fun- 
damental principles of Geometry may 
be reduced to two: the measurement 
of angles by circular arches, and the 
principle of superposition. After- 
wards, however, he maintains, and in- 
deed proves, that the measurement of 
angles by circular arches, is, itself, 
dependent on the principle of super- 
position. On this latter principle, 
therefore, according to D’Alembert, 
the whole structure of Geometry rests. 
The attempt of this author, and, long 
prior to him, of Barrow, to rescue Ma- 
thematics from the character of being 
an ry, meeprg science, we cannot 
think happy or successful. The su- 
perposition, it is contended, not being 
actual—not the applying of one figure 
to another, to judge by the eyes if 
there is really a difference, as a work- 
man applies his foot-measure to a line 
to measure it ;—but an imaginary or 
ideal superposition, consisting in sup 
posing one figure placed on the other 
—the evidence is addressed to the un- 
derstanding alone, and cannot fairly 
be characterized as nothing but an ul- 
timate appeal to external observation. 

But, if the whole structure of Geo- 
metry is grounded on the principle of 
superposition, will not the basis of 
this structure be more stable and per- 
manent, if that superposition is actu- 
ally performed, than if’it is only sup- 
me or imagined to be so? 

Mr Stewart, who coincides with the 
opinion of D’Alembert, that the whole 
structure of Geometry rests on this 
principle ; repels the inference that itis 
a mechani 


science. Alluding to the 
fourth proposition of the first book, 
he says, that the reasoning employed 


rests —— on hypotheses and defini- 
tions ; and therefore possesses the pe- 
culiar characteristic which distin- 

ishes mathematical evidence from 

at of all the other sciences. In the 
case of this proposition, the hypothe- 
ses are, that the sides of two triangles 
are equal, each to each, and that the 
angles included between the respec- 
tively equal sides, are also equal. The 
definition to which Mr Stewart: al- 
ludes, is, in fact, Euclid’s eighth ax~ 
iom, that magnitud:s which coincide 
with each other are equal. But we 
apprehend, that, with the help of these 
hypotheses, and this definition, or ax~ 

il 
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iom, the sole inference that can be le- 
gitimately drawn is, that the two given 
sides, and the given angle, which, b 
the h is, are stated to be equal, 
are found to be so, by their coinciding 
on sw ition. ' 

A little examination and reflection 
will, we think, convince us, that in 
the case of this proposition, the thing 
proved simply amounts to this :—that 
where two lines have the same limits, 
they are equal: for two sides of the 
triangles, and the included angles, 
being supposed equal, the limits of the 
third side, in each triangle, are, by this 
very supposition, positively fixed ; and 
if we suppose that the remaining sides 
are not respectively equal, we must, 
at the same time, suppose that the hy- 

thesis is altered in some one respect. 

imilar remarks might be made on 
that part of the theorem which relates 
to the equality of the remaining an- 

les. If these observations be well 

ounded, it would follow, that all ma- 
thematical evidence resolves itself ul- 
tna into the perception of iden- 
tity. This opinion, we are aware, has 
been held by some writers, and is 
strongly opposed by Mr Stewart. He 
thinks that it is founded on the error 
of using the terms, identity and equa- 
onymous and convertible 


lity, as s 
terms, and he endeavours to prove that 
they are not. But, in the only strict 
psy proper meaning which can be at- 
tached to them in mathematical rea- 
soning, they undoubtedly are synony- 


mous and convertible. Let us take, 
for yer ky the fourth proposition, 
and confine ourselves to the equality 
of the third side. Mathematics is con- 
versant alone with magnitude and fi- 
re : if, therefore, two lines are equal 
in le h, they are, in a strict mathe- 
matical sense, identical. Mathematics 
know no other identity. In every 
sense, identity is a metaphysical idea ; 
and Mr Stewart’s mistake arises from 
inferring, that because equality is not 
the same as metaphysical identity, 
therefore it is not the same as mathe- 
maticalidentity ; but identity isa term 
which ought not to be admitted into 
mathematical demonstration. 

We have remarked, that the truths 
of Mathematics may be proved by in- 
duction, as well as by demonstration, 
in whatever that may consist. We are 
indeed expressly told by Proclus, in 
his Commentary on Euclid, that the 
general theorem of thé equality of the 
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three angles of a triangle to two right 
angles, was the result of a previous 
covery of this equality in all the kinds 
of triangles. And there is good reason 
to believe, that the celebrated and most 
important binomial theorem of New- 
ton was entirely the result of induc- 
tion. “ There is no reason to suppose,” 
observes Mr Stewart, “ that he ever 
attempted to prove the theorem in any 
other way ; and yet there cannot bea 
doubt, that he was.as firmly satisfied 
of its being universally true, as if he 
had examined all the different. demon- 
strations of it which have since been 

iven.” Mr Stewart adds, that consi- 

erable use is made of the method of 
induction, by Dr Wallis, in his Arith- 
metica Infinitorum ; and this inno~ 
vation, in the established forms. of 
mathematical reasoning, gave great of- 
fence to some of his contem ies ; 
in particular to M. de Fermat, one of 
the most distinguished geometers of 
the 17th century. The ground of the 
objection was not any doubt of the 
conclusions obtained by Dr Wallis, 
but because Fermat was of opinion, 
that this truth might have been esta- 
blished by a more legitimate and ele- 
gant process. 

It is rather singular, that I,a Place 
should have given his sanction to, ,in- 
ductive reasoning, and that he should 
have particularly noticed a striking 
instance of its failure by that very Fer- 
mat, who did not object to its em- 
ployment from any doubt of the truth 
of the conclusions to which it leads. 

We allude to that passage of La 
Place’s Essai Philosophique sur les 
Probabilités, where he cites, as an ex- 
ample that induction sometimes leads 
to inaccurate results, the. theorem of 
Fermat on prime numbers. The .in- 
duction on which he rested his theo- 
rem he had carried to a considerable 
extent; and hence he inferred that 
the truth of the theorem might be de- 
pended upon in all cases, and to what- 
ever extent the induction was pushed. 
In short, he maintained that his theo- 
rem would always lead to a prime 
number, because, in all cases that he 
had tried, it had done so. Euler, how- 
ever, proved that the theorem failed in 
producing a prime number, when the 
process was carried to a certain point, 
and thus exhibited an instance of the 
failure of induction in mathematics— 
a failure. which it would not be easy to 
parallel in ene gree to which the 
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' §So far, therefore, as our knowledge 
relates to magnitude, , and num- 
ber—that is, so far as it is conversant 
with mathematics, it appears to us 
_ that it consists in resolving the evi- 
dence on which it rests into identical 
tions: the s by tiger this 
accomplished may be long: the pro- 
cess may be extremely involved and 
difficult ; but the object and end of 
all, is to establish an identical propo- 
sition. ‘‘ Le Geometre avance de sup- 
position en supposition. Et retour- 
nant ‘sa pensee sous mille formes, 
c’est en spe sans cesse, le meme 
est le meme, qu'il opere tous ses 
iges.” Thiscbaracter of smathonhetiedl 
evidence cannot be thought to lower its 
importance or utility, or the talents and 
acquirements of those who have dis- 
themselves in its cause: 
the truths to which it conducts us, 
though of the simplest form, when dis- 
covered, rather gain than lose in subli- 
mity on that account. Unless all ma- 
thematical evidence is reducible into 
identical ions, it appears to us, 
indeed, that it cannot amount to de- 
monstration ; and that mathematical 
truths cannot be regarded as absolute- 


ly necessary, in the strictest sense of 
term, unless the reverse of them 


implies a contradiction ; and if the de- 

of any proposition implies a con- 
tradiction, that proposition must in 
reality, and when traced to its sim- 
plest form and turns, though it may 
not in ce, be identical. 

If this view of the nature of mathe- 
matical evidence be correct, it follows 
that this branch of human knowledge 
a not me on | de ~ — on 

permanency and stability of the or- 
der of nature, ~ on that fundamental 
law of the mind from which the associ- 
ation of ideas springs. It is possible, and 
‘we can conceive, that the appearances 
and operations of nature were without 
order and uniformity, that under ex- 
actly the same circumstances, various 
and opposite events might occur ; but 
‘we cannot conceive of any proposition, 
the terms of which are contradictory. 
Af the association of ideas ceased to 
take in the mind, our mathema- 
‘tical knowledge, so far as it was the 
result of mere induction and experi- 
ment, would ‘be annihilated ; but its 
‘peculiar and firmest foundation, that 
evidence, which is resolvable into iden- 
tical propositions, would still remain. 
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~ "Phere is, however, no other branch 
of knowledge which does not exclu- 
sively rest on that induction which ob- 
servation and experiment supply. The 
laws of motion perhaps approach near- 
est in simplicity and universality of ap- 
plication to mathematical propositions ; 
and these will be found, if carefully 
examined, to’ rest entirely and exclu- 
sively on observation and experiment. 
A name of great and deserved cele- 
brity is indeed opposed to this opi- 
nion: Professor Robison maintains, 
that the first two laws of motion are not 
matters of experience or contingency, 
depending on the properties which it 
has pleased that author of nature to 
bestow upon body ; but that they are 
to us necessary truths. The proposi- 
tions announcing them do not so much 
express anything with regard to body, 
as they do the operations of our mind 
when contemplating body. Hence he 
consistently regards the first and se- 
cond laws as identical propositions ; 
but, with respect to the third law, he is 
unwilling to regard it in that light, 
because, though it is really a law of 
nature, it is not a law of human 
thought ; it is a discovery. The con- 
trary involves no absurdity or contra- 
diction. It would indeed be contrary 
to experience ; but things might have 
been otherwise. If, however, we ex- 
amine the first and second laws, we 
shali be convinced that they also are 
the results of observation ; but of ob- 
servation so easy, so universally, and 
so imperceptibly made, that we are 
not aware of it, and regard the truths 
it teaches as innate and self-evident. 
Both these laws rest on this most ge- 
neral principle, that every effect must 
have a cause ; but this principle is as- 
suredly gathered from what we ob- 
serve and experience. 

After, however, the laws of motion 
and the other laws of matter are esta- 
blished from an induction of facts ; they 
come within the scope and application 
of mathematics, and consequently so 
far lead to certain and necessary con- 
clusions. Experiment, for instance, 
having established this as an undoubt- 
ed and unvarying fact, that the power 
of gravity is directly as the masses, and 
inversely as the square of the distance ; 
all the possible and actual consequen- 
ces of gravity may be calculated with 
mathematical certainty, provided the 
masses and distances are known. Still, 
however, that ion of human know- 
ledge, which is included in the term phy- 
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sic phy, isinferior, in respect to 
pine a ag th which we derive from 
atbomntienh inreatgnsions : or, pre- 
haps, to the Pm gpasan Bact 
par: pang accurately, mathematical 
truths are necessary ; they could not 
possibly.be otherwise : solong as mag+ 
pitude and figure exist, or can be con- 
ceived to exist, they. must be truths, 
There are no extraneous circumstances 
which can alter or modify them ; they 
are im fact an.enumeration of the pro- 
perties that belong to magnitude and 
figure. , In the circle, for example, we 
begin with the radius as the most 
simple, and deduce all. the other pro- 
perties of it ; but we might bopn with 
any other, and thence deduce the equa- 
lity of the radii.. In the most simple 
truths of physical science, we depend 
entirely on observation and experi- 
ment; in the most sublime and asto- 
nishing application of these truths, 
entirely on observation ; but unless we 
observe accurately, and observe all 
that can modify che result, the law, or 
general fact we deduce, must be erro- 
neous ; and the eencetion of that law, 
even when assisted by the most pro- 
found and accurate mathematical rea- 
soning, leads to error. 

To attain physical truth, therefore, 
two things are indispensably requisite ; 
that our knowledge of facts be accu- 
rate, and that our mathematical rea- 
soning be without mistake. To con- 
fine ourselves to the law of gravity : In 
the history of this branch of physical 
science, there are two facts strikingly 
illustrative of the remarks we have just 
made. Newton might have been in 
error regarding the laws of gravity, or, 
they being well founded, he might 
have been in error with respect to facts, 
when he wished to apply them ; or, these 
facts also being correct, he might com- 
mit mistakes in the process of his ma- 
thematical reasoning. He was natural- 
Re very anxious to ascertain whether 

e laws of gravity extended to the 
heavenly bodies, in the hope that thus 
he might account for their motions, 
_ and perhaps because gravity, as dis- 
played by their mutual actions, would 
necessarily be free from these extra- 
neous circumstances which interfered 
with its operation near the surface of 
the earth. | 

Accordingly he endeavoured to 
compute the force of gravity at the 
moon, of course p: ng on the sup- 
co that it operdted by the same 


aws' there as near the earth—that is, 
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directly as the masses, and inversely 
as the square of the distance. His as- 
sumption of these, laws was. correct ; 
his calculations were correct; but 
his computation did not agree with 
the phenomena, This arose from his 
ignorance of the real magnitude of the 
earth; some years afterwards this was 
ascertained by Picard; and, Newton 
‘* had the inexpressible satisfaction of 
finding that his calculation agreed ex, 
actly with what it ought to be, if the 
opinion he had formed was correct. 
He therefore concluded, that his con- 
jecture was correct, and that the moon 
was really kept in her orbit by the force 
of gravity,” acting exactly on the same 
laws as near the surface of the earth.. 

This is an instance of an error in 
physical researches arising from a mis- 
take with regard to a fact. Newton’s 
law of gravity was true in both its par- 
ticulars ; his observations on the 
of gravity at the moon were also cor- 
rect ; but this effect did not agree with 
what his calculations, grounded on a 
mistaken notion of the earth’s magni- 
tude, led him to expect, 

In the history ofastronomy we have 
also an instance of error pr i 
from the other cause to which we 
luded. Euler, D’Alembert, and Clair- 
ault, resolved the celebrated problem 
of the three bodiés, in order to investi- 
gate all the lunar inequalities to which 
gravity could give rise ; the result was, 
that they agreed in finding, by the 
theory of gravitation, the motion of the 
lunar perigee only half as great as it 
appears to be from observation; it 
seemed, therefore, that gravity did not 
diminish in the inverse ratio of the 
square of the distance. And Clair- 
ault concluded, ‘‘ that the law of at- 
traction was not quite so simple as had 
been imagined ; he supposed it to con- 
sist of two parts, one varying inverse- 
ly as the a aa of the distance, and 
sensible only at the great distance of 
the planets from the sun; and the 
other increasing in.a greater ratio, sen- 
sible at the distance of the moon 
the earth.” Clairault first detected the 
error which he and the other two ma- 
thematicians had committed; in ha- 
ving neglected some small quantities 
in the approximation of series 
which represented the motion of the 
apogee—rectified it, reconciled obser- 
vation and the theory of gravity, and 
thus added a new proof to the univers 
sality of this law of nature. ‘ 

Perhaps in no branch of science have 
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uw theory, aided by mathema- 
cal investigations and o ations, 
mutually illustrated and confirmed 
each other so much as in astronomy. 
Sometimes the former has pointed out 
the fact long before observation and 
experiment have detected it ; but more 
uently what has long been obser- 
» but unaccounted for, has been 
proved to be the legitimate and ne- 
cessary result of the laws of nature, 
by mathematical investigations. Of 
the former case, the conclusion to 
which Newton was led by theory and 
calculation alone, regarding the figure 
of the earth, is a striking and most 
happy instance: at the time, “ 1686, 
when he computed the ratio of the po- 
lar and equatorial diameters, no evi- 
dence from actual admeasurement ex- 
isted ; but he lived till it was ascertain- 
ed by observation, that the ratio of the 
polar and equatorial diameters of Ju- 
piter was nearly such as his theory 
gave on the hypothesis of an uniform 
density. He also lived till the results 
of actual admeasurement, made in 
France, appeared entirely inconsistent 
with the form which he had assigned. 
Subsequent measurements, made soon 
after Newton’s death, fully established 
that the equatorial exceeded the polar 
diameter.” (Brinkley’s Astronomy, p. 
ah 
at e periodical inequalities of the 
moon had long puzzled astronomers : 
these were all reconciled to the theory 
of gravity by the labours of La Place, 
&c. But in no instance have the in- 
vestigations of this celebrated philoso- 
pher been more successful, or tended 
more to illustrate the application of 
profound mathematical knowledge to 
account for embarrassing facts, and re- 
concile them to the laws of nature, 
than in his labours regarding the se- 
cular equation of the moon. “ What 
exquisite delight,” observes Mr Stew- 
art, “ must La Place have felt, when, 
by deducing from the theory of gravi- 
tation, the cause of the acceleration of 
the moon’s mean motion—an accelera- 
tion which proceeds at the rate of little 
more than 11” ina century, he account- 
ed, with such mathematical precision, 
for all the recorded observations of her 
place from the infancy of astronomical 
science! It is from the length and 
abstruseness, however, of the reason- 
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ing process, and from the powerful 
sibek picdaned on the rel atoer by 
a calculus which brings into immediate 
contrast with the immensity of time, 
such evanescent elements as the frac- 
tional parts of a second, that the co- 
ineidence between the computation 
and the event appears in this in- 
stance so peculiarly striking.” 

When we reflect that the perfection 
to which astronomical instruments are 
now brought—the effect of which is, 
in reality, to render our observations 
more accurate, and to extend them to 
objects and motions that they could 
not reach before—and that the appli- 
cation of mathematical investigations 
to such observations so made, have 
enabled the moderns to compute the 
weights and densities of most of the 
planets—to ascertain their respective 
sizes and distances from the sun, and 
their mutual actions, and the result 
of these actions on their orbits and 
motions ;—that no motion is now 
known to exist in the system that can- 
not be demonstrated to be conformable 
to the laws of universal gravitation, 
and the result of it ;—that the mean 
motions and the mean distances of all 
the planets are to be considered inva- 
riable, and the effects of their mutual 
actions are all periodical ;—that the 
celebrated dispute between Leibnitz 
and Newton, regarding the perma- 
nency of the system of the universe, 
is thus settled ;*—we shall not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge that this branch 
of physical science, resting on the ob- 
servation and experience of those pro- 
perties of matter, which are the most 
simple and universal, and which are 
the least liable to be counteracted or 
suspended by extraneous and inappre- 
ciable circumstances, and on the ap- 
plication of mathematical investiga- 
tions to these laws, is, next to pure 
mathematics, the most certain kind of 
human knowledge. 

After this full explanation of the 
nature of the evidence on which our 
acquaintance with this most sublime, 
interesting, and important division of 
mechanical philosophy depends, the 
manner in which this evidence is ob- 
tained, and the most comprehensive 
views of the universe to which, by its 
union of observation and mathemati- 
cal investigations, it has already con- 





* In the Edinbu 
Opposite opinions of these two great men. 


Review, vol. XIV. 


p- 80, see some excellent remarks on the 
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ducted us, it is unnecessary to go into 
detail wi to the other divi- 
sions of mechanical philosophy. Op- 
tics, Acoustics, Hydronymics, &c. are 
all similar to Astronomy in the nature 
of their evidence, and in the certaint 
of the doctrines and facts about whic 
they are conversant. They all relate 
to the sensible motions of matter, 
which can be measured ; consequent- 
ly, so far as these motions are accu- 
rately ascertained, and in proportion 
as they are least liable to be counter- 
acted or modified by accidental and 
extraneous circumstances, 80 will the 

icular conclusions and general prin- 
ciples to which mathematical investi- 
gations applied to them conduct us, 
be conformable to fact, and our-sure 
guides in =F camer what will occur, 
and in guiding our operations. As we 
have already remarked, so far as ma- 
thematical investigations are concern- 
ed, we tread on sure ground ;—but if 
our data are inaccurate, or, though 
accurate in themselves, we do not allow 
for icular circumstances, our ma- 
thematical investigations, proceeding 
on wrong principles, must lead to 
error ; or, even when proceeding on a 
sound general principle, must equally 
lead to error, when the particular cir- 
cumstances which take the case out of 
the range of this principle are not spe- 
cially noticed and allowed for. 

We come next to another great di- 
vision of human knowledge, quite dis- 
tinct in the nature of the evidence on 
whieh it rests, as well as in the nature 
of the truths about which it is con- 
versant, front mechanical philosophy : 
we mean Chemistry. The motions 
that take place in nature, which are 
the objects of Astronomy, are sensible, 
can be measured, and do not affect the 
properties of bodies, or occur in their 
integrant and constituent parts. Che- 
mistry, on the other hand, is that 
science, ‘‘ the object of which is to 
discover and explain the changes of 
composition that occur among the in- 
tegrant and constituent parts of dif- 
ferent bodies.” 

Probably, long before it was either 
antitahiek or suspected that bodies, 
which to all appearance are simple and 
uncompounded, were in reality con- 
stituted of various elements, it had 
been found that the union of two or 
more bodies, as they exist in nature, 
in some cases did not merely increase 
their bulk, but also altered their pro- 
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perties. Alchemy, afterwards, the 
offspring of ignorance, avarice, arid 
superstition, conducted its votaties to 
some of the first experimental truths 
of Chemistry. Then its own wonders, 
acting on the mind of the philosopher, 
and the advantages it held out to those 
arts of life that are connected with our 
health, comforts, and luxuries, tend- 
ed to enlarge the boundaries of this 
science, till it arrived at its present 
state. It is, however, entirely a sciencé 
of observation and experiment, almost 
entirely of experiment—except so far 
as the recent doctrine of equivalents 
and the atomic theory may place it on 
the basis of mathematics. Astronomy 
is a science of observation ; the other 
branches of mechanical philosophy, of 
observation and experiment ; but Che- 
mistry allows experiment a much wider 
range than any of these. 

To it alone are analysis and synthesis 
applicable ; and hence, by their means, 
though it is conversant with the inte- 
grant parts of bodies, and with the 
most minute and rapid operations of 
nature, and, from these causes, liable 
to frequent sources of mistake and 
error, that cannot, without much dif- 
ficulty and care, be either detected or 
accounted for,—yet the great and pe- 
culiar advantage it derives from ana- 
lytical, as well as synthetical experi- 
ments, bestows on it a degree of cer- 
tainty, which, without the union of 
these modes of proof, it could not pos- 
sibly have attained. 

We are well aware that some of the 
truths of Chemistry rest only on analy- 
tical proof, and that in some cases ana~ 
lysis, as where it is applied to mineral 
waters and vegetable and animal sub- 
stances, it teaches us only the integrant 

rts of the compound, and can give us 
ittle certainty with respect to the par- 
ticular combinations off them in these 
bodies ; it bringsout oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon, azoti, &c. ; it enables us to as- 
certain their respective quantities, but 
it not unfrequently fails to shew us 
how and in what proportions they 
were combined in the body subjected 
to analysis. But we are here regard- 
ing Chemistry generally, and therefore | 
our remarks on the nature of the evi- 
dence on which it rests are sufficiently 
applicable and correct. 

We are also aware that the terms 

thesis are used to de- 
proof, of which other 


analysis and 
note modes 
sciences are susceptible. That they 
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nature of the process which the terms 
respectively imply, will convince any 
one, who will employ it, that we deem 
it un to prove their total inap- 


necessary 
icability to those branches of know- 


. Nor, in our opinion, can synthesis 
and analysis be deemed processes by 
which we attain any kind of mathe- 
matical truth, either as respects their 
strict and etymological meaning, or as 
they are employed in explaining those 
facts that relate to the composition and 
decomposition of bodies. In Chemis- 
try, bodies formed of different ele- 
ments are the subject of our observa- 
tion and experiment ; our object is tode- 
compound them if we can, or, in other 
bores: to analyse them so as to ascer- 
tain the elements of which they are 
formed ; and, in order to put the ac- 
curacy of our analysis to the test, we 
take the elements which it exhibits, 
and by synthesis, or putting them to- 
gether; reproduce a compound ; if, 
when this is done, the same compound 
is formed, we conclude that our ana- 
ysis has been accurate, and conducted 
us, not only to the simple elements, 
but also to the proportions in which 
they existed in the compound. Both 
these modes of proof are not applicable 
to all chemical researches ; and in the 
sammie manner, as agents must be used 
in our analysis, so agents must be used 
to re-unite, by synthesis, the elements 
into the same compound. But our re- 
marks are sufficiently accurate and ac- 
cordant with chemical investigations, 
to illustrate the nature of analysis 
and synthesis, when employed in this 
science. 

The geometrical analysis is very dif- 
ferent from this. Assuming the truth 
of the proposition, its object is to 
prove, that it leads either to another 
problem previously known to be true, 
or to a theorem previously demonstra- 
ted, or to one which involves an ope- 
ration known to be impracticable, or 
a theorem which involves a contradic- 
tion, or is known to be false. Synthe- 
tical demonstration reverses this, by 
setting out from the more simple pro- 
blem or’ theorem, and by means of 
them arriving at the proof of the more 
complicated ition. But if our 
remarks on the nature of mathemati- 
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eal truth are well founded, the whole 
difference between these two modes of 
will amount to this: That in 
the case of analysis we assume the 
more complicated property, and thence 
deduce the more simple ; whereas, in 
thesis, we deduce the more com- 
icated from the more simple. Thus, 
rom the equality of the radii of a 
circle, we may deduce all the other 
properties of it, which are not so ap- 
parent and simple ; or taking one of 
these latter complicated properties for 
nted, we may prove that it must 
such as the proposition lays down, 
by its involving and necessarily sup- 
posing the equality of the radii. , The 
evidence, by whatever steps it pro- 
ceeds, ultimately resolves itself into 
the perception of identity. In the case 
of analysis, as it is called, the steps 
lead us from what is more to what is 
less complicated, till we reach the 
most simple ; in synthesis, as it is 
called, the steps lead us from the most 
simple truths, gradually to the more 
complicated ; but the result is the 
same—the perception-of identity. We 
are apt to be led astray from the real 
nature of mathematical evidence, by 
denominating one proposition the con- 
sequence of another ; whereas, as all 
the truths in pure mathematics are 
co-existent in point of time, this can 
justly be predicated of them, only 
with a reference to our established 
arrangements, by which we proceed 
from the more simple to the more 
complex properties of figure and mag- 
nitude. 

The algebraical analysis may also 
be shewn to be essentially different 
from that employed in Chemistry— 
not to be consonant to the spirit and 
etymological meaning of the term, and 
in reality to conduct us only to an 
identical proposition. To take a plain 
and simple case, which, however, will 
explain the real nature of algebraical 
analysis in its most complex form. 
The resolution of an equation amounts 
to this, the proof of the identity of the 
two-sides of it: Before it is resolved, 
one side contains a known quantity ; 
the other side two or more quantities, 
all of which except one is known ; and 
these, when certain operations are per- 
formed upon them, of addition, sub- 
traction, &c. are held, by the propo 
sition, to be equal to the quantity on 
the other side of the equation. It will 
be admitted that 6=6 is at identical 
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ortion ; it will also be admitted, 
that 8—-2=6 is also an identical pro- 
portion, though not stated in such 
plain and obvious terms.’ Now, in the 
equation z—2=6, the object is to find 
the value of x; by the terms, it is 
stated to be equal to 6, when 2 are 
taken from it; consequently, the 
question simply is,—what number is 
greater than 6 by 2 ; and whether we 
answer 6-4-2 —8=z ; or r=8= 6 +-2, 
the proportion is identical: the terms 
may vary ; in one case be more siinple 
ant familiar than in another ; the pro- 
cess by which the identity is made 
manifest, may in one case be short and 
plain, and in another long, laborious, 
and complicated, but thé result is the 
same. The equation 12=12 is in 
words, as well as in fact, so obviously 
identical, that no person, notwith- 
standing the terms, can hesitate about 
it. The equation 8—6 X4+-4=12, 
is also identical, though, from the 
terms not being identical, and a pro- 
cess being required of subtracting, 


adding, and multiplying, the identit 
is not so.soon made out and Lienhiedl 

Algebraical analysis, then, conducts 
us to truth, by enabling us to ascer- 
tain the value of an unknown quan- 
tity, which,’ together with certain 


known quantities, makes up a given 
quantity ; if none of the quantities 
are known, the given quantity cannot 
be ascertained. ‘Whereas in chemical 
analysis, it is not necessary that any 
of the component parts should be pre- 
viously known, in order to determine 
the constitution of a body. 

The phenomena of organized mat- 
ter, whether vegetable or animal, must 
be ascertained and accounted for, in the 
same manner as those of all other 
branches of science, except mathema- 
tics ; by a careful and repeated atten- 
tion to them ; by the abstraction of 
every circumstance that is adventi- 
tious and incidental, as well as of those 
which disturb or modify the more ge- 
neral and regular appearances and re- 
sults. Chemistry affords its aid ; but 
it is apt to lead astray, as, both in the 
vegetable and animal world, there are 
agents in existence which either pre- 
vent the laws of chemistry from exert- 
ing their influence, or produce results 
for which these laws cannot account. 
Here there is a source of error ; che- 
mistry can the vegetable 
and animal frame into its component 
parts ; these are few and simple, ex- 
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actly such as we meet in unorganized 
matter, but is utterly inca 
pable of reforming what she has de- 
compounded, or even of accounting 
for the appearances and properties 
which these eléments, as united by 
the hand of nature, exhibit. The laws 
of vegetable and animal life must 
therefore be drawn from their owri 
facts, though chemistry may assist us 
in explaining a few of the subordi- 
nate phenomena, or guide us in some 
of our investigations. 

But though our explanation of the 
henomena of vegetable and animal 
ife —— Ratha 8 advanced, hee 

ma reta emistry, and ini 
this res our feowlelgs of them 
and of their causes must rest on their 
own peculiar grounds; yet, on the 
other hand, they present a path un- 
known in the study of unorganized 
matter, which, if pursued with atten- 
tion and with sufficient knowledge, 
will frequently lead to the truth. 
From what we do ourselves, and whiat 
we observe in others, we are convin- 
ced that wherever there is a conforma- 
tion of parts, these parts must have 
some function to orm ; there must 
have been some end and use in view: 
When we perceive the conformation 
of plants and animals, the association 
of our ideas leads us to reason on this 
principle ; we conclude, without hesi- 
tation, that every n must. have 
had its appropriate destination and 
use ; hence we endeavour to ascer- 
tain its use; and this advances out 
knowledge in two modes ; in the first 
place directly, by bringing usacquaint- 
ed with its use; and, secondly, indi- 
rectly, by leading us to examine into 
the construction of other organs, which 
may be either necessary towards the 
use we have ascertained, or which, from 
perceiving that use accomplished, we - 
infer must exist, in order to brin 

about a higher and more general end. 
The circumstances and conjectures 
which led Harvey to the discovery of 
the circulation of the blood, as stated 
by Mr Boyle, (Works, vol. IV- Pp 
639,) are strongly and beautifully il- 
lustrative of che sources of truth, 
which are open, in the study of organ- 
ized matter, to those who proceed with 
due knowledge and caution, on the idea 
that every organ and system of organs 
must have not only their peculiar use, 
but co-operate, in all their objects, to- 
wards one great bs preserva- 

3 
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tion and reproduction of the vegetable 
and animal in which they are found.* 
If we ascend from mere life to the 
actions of living beings, we still find 
the path to real and usetul knowledge 
the same. At first sight it seems im- 
possible to discover any common prin- 
ciples among the almost infinite va- 
riety of animated beings with which 
the world abounds ; but we afterwards 
perceive that in some respects they all 
agree ; these points, of course, impress 
us more strongly and deeply, as pre- 
senting themselves much more fre- 
uently, than the points in which they 
differ; and on these the most general 
principles, which in reality are only 
the most general and simple parts, are 
founded. Abstracting them, we trace 
another class of resemblances, which 
do not extend to so many as the for- 
mer ; and this serves as the foundation 
of another set of principles; these 
principles, or general facts, to which 
we thus reduce our knowledge, we 
term the laws of nature, in all its de- 
partments except mathematics. We 
thus proceed gradually disengaging the 
| orgs of resemblance, till at last our 
acts relate iarly and exclusively 
to individua 
The process, therefore, which we 


A ty in order to gain such a know- 


edge of man, is exactly that which 
the botanist or natural historian pur- 
sues in acquiring and arranging his 
knowledge of plants and animals. Our 
conclusions will be the more general, 
and the more certainly and uniformly 
applicable to future contingencies, in 
ppepeyen as we extend our views 
rom particulars to generals, and from 
individuals to communities. 

In no part of our investigations and 
endeavours to gain knowledge, do we 
find more difficulties and obstructions 
in our path, than in what relates to 
human character ; we are often apt, 
in the midst of our perplexities and 
mistakes, to question whether the law 
of nature, that like causes will always 
produce like effects, and like effects 
always flow from like causes, applies to 
it ; or in other words, whether nature 
is permanent and stable here, as in all 
the other divisions of her empire. 
Hence we are too apt to suppose or ad- 
mit the possibility or actual existence 
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of circumstances and actions in parti- 
cular cases, that are totally at variance 
with the general principles of human 
nature. The lessons of experience, 
on the great concerns of human life, 
which we may draw from attending to 
the history of our own species, it is 
well observed, “ require an uncommon 
d of acuteness and good sense to 
collect them, and a still more uncom- 
mon d of caution, to apply them 
to practice ; not only because it is dif- 
ficult to find cases in which the com- 
binations of circumstances are exactly 
the same, but because the peculiarities 
of individual character are infinite, 
and the real springs of action in our 
fellow-creatures, are objects only of 
vague and doubtful conjecture.” But 
on the other hand, the application of 
general principles, which, of course, 
are drawn from what is common to 
the human character in all times and 
places, must prove correct and useful, 
when it is made to large masses, or to 
the final and permanent result of a 
steady and continued operation of cau- 
ses:—and principles less general,drawn, 
for instance, from a thorough know- 
ledge of national character, and from 
the circumstances of all kinds, physi- 
cal, political, moral, religious, &c. by 
which itis surrounded and acted upon, 
must be instructive and useful, in 
enabling us to conjecture respecting 
the future events and condition of that 
nation from which they are drawn, 
and the consequences that will result 
to it, from any particular measure or 
line of conduct. 

We must, however, guard against 
the error of applying principles or ge- 
neral maxims to different combina- 
tions of circumstances from those on 
which they are founded ; if we apply 
such as are drawn from any particular 
nation to mankind in general, we 
must be led to error ; because in this 
case we apply principles that are drawn 
from circumstances peculiar to that 
nation—to mankind at large ; the ge- 
neral principles really applicable to 
whom, are, of course, drawn from cir- 
cumstances not national, but common 
to all mankind. And we shall also 
fall into error, if we apply the princi- 
ples drawn from our knowledge of 
one nation, to the character and events 





* See some excellent remarks on the doctrine of final causes, as it is improperly called, 
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of another ; for that would, in fact, 
be expecting that the same events 
should flow from a different combina- 
tion of causes. 

On the other hand, we are perfectly 
safe and justified in applying those 
principles which are common to hu- 
man nature, to any particular nation, 
or individual ; we are not quite so safe, 
however, in applying the principles 
which national character supplies, to 
any one individual of that nation, 
though, in proportion as we apply 
them to a greater number of indivi- 
duals, so will be the probability that 
the application will be appropriate 
and fitting. 

If this sketch of the nature and 
sources of human knowledge be cor- 
rect, it may be divided into two grand 
branches ; the first is conversant about 
those properties which are not only 
common toall things, but which seem 
essential to matter, and without which 
we cannot even conceive matter to ex- 
ist: figure, extension, magnitude, and 
number, each of these properties of 
matter have certain relations, which 
are as necessary and essential as the 
properties themselves ; and to assert 
that they do not exist, or that they are 
different from what they are found to 
be, is to maintain a contradiction as 
real though not so manifest, as to as- 
sert that matter could exist without 
those properties, among which these 
relations subsist. That branch of hu- 
man knowledge which is employed in 
investigating these relations, is mathe- 
matics; and as those properties of 
matter about which it is conversant are 
obvious and simple, neither obscured 
nor acted upon by circumstances, no 
doubts or difficulties can arise from 
those sources which mainly create 
them in the other grand branch of hu- 
man knowledge. The process by which 
a mathematical proportion is proved, 
may be long, prolix, and abstruse, re- 
quiring close and continued attention, 
and great skill and preparatory infor- 
mation, but its result, if accurate, must 
lead to a certain and necessary truth, 
an identical proportion, the reverse of 
which involves a real and absolute con- 
tradiction. 

The other grand branch of human 
knowledge, though consisting of seve- 
ral subordinate parts, all of which may 
again be divided into parts still more 
subordinate, relates to properties of 
matter or mind which do not seem es- 
sential—properties which we can con- 
ceive either not to exist at all, or to 

Vor. XVII. 
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exist in different relations from those 
which they actually possess. Our 
knowledge of these properties depends 
entirely on the permanency and stabi- 
lity of the order of nature, and on that 
constitution of: the human mind by 
which our ideas are associated ; the 
permanency of the order of nature im- 
plies that every preceding cireum- 
stance being the same, every following 
circumstance will be the same; and 
that where any of the preceding cir- 
cumstances are different, some of the 
following circumstances will be differ- 
ent also; or, that a difference in the 
effect must have been preceded and 
occasioned by some difference in the 
cause. Our object in endeavouring to 
attain physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual, or political truth, must be to find 
out what previous circumstances be- 
long peculiarly to each effect or result: 
by associating these and these only in 
our mind with the event or result, we 
gain that knowledge which will not 
only enable us to account for what hap- 
pens, but to predict what will happen, 
and in many cases to produce what 
will benefit us, or to avert what would 
prove injurious. 

To account for a thing, or to explain 
how it happens, is in reality only to 
apply a general truth to a_particular 
case ; this general truth or fact may 
again be explained by one stilt more 
simple and general, till at last we ar- 
rive at a fact which we cannot explain. 
As knowledge, however, increases, we 
shall be enabled to gostill farther back ; 
but probably we shall never be able to 
perceive as necessary a connexion be- 
tween the ig kee properties of mat- 
ter, as we do in its mathematical pre- 
perties. We can conceive gravity not 
tending to the centre—we can conceive 
it causing bodies to fall at a greater or 
less rate than 16 1-12th feet in a se- 
cond ; but so long as gravity tends to 
the centre, it must follow the law of 
decreasing as the squares of the dis- 
tances increase. 

Political Economy being conversant 
about the conduct of mankind, and 
the circumstances that influence their 
condition, and tend to advance or re- 
tard their progress in civilization and 
wealth—requires for its legitimate and 
successful study, a careful attention to 
those facts that are peculiar, acciden-~ 
tal, or temporary, so as to separate 
them from those which are more per- 
manent and general, before we draw 
our general coriclusions ; and it also 
requires great os in applying those ~ 
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conclusions, so as to allow for 
the operation of particular causes, The 
order of nature is as stable and per- 
manent in what relates to man in all 
his relations and actions, as it is in 
what relates to matter ; but it is much 
more difficult to trace this order, and 
to separate what is universally true 
from what is only generally so, and 
what is more generally true from what 
is so in various diminishing degrees. 
Till this is done, our associations must 
be erroneous ; in our belief and ex- 
pectation, things will be united as 
cause and effect, which are not united 
in nature; hence our belief will be 
erroneous—our expectations disap- 
inted—our predictions will prove 
alse, and our conduct will be at va- 
riance with our substantial good. 
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which Political Economy rests, and 
the sources from which that evidence 
ought to be drawn, next require our 
consideration ; and we trust that the 
contents of the present paper will not 
be deemed irrelevant or useless, if by 
means of them we are the better able 
to define and explain the nature of the 
evidence on which Political Economy 
must rest—to unfold the sources from 
which that evidence must be derived, 
and thence to prove, that, containing 
within itself principles drawn from 
numerous and well-established facts, 
and which, therefore, while the order 
of nature is stable and permancnt, 
must be guides for our conjectures; 
expectations, advice, and conduct in 
future, it deserves the name and rank 
of'a science.* 


The real nature of the evidence on 





* In treating the subject of this paper, we have purposely omitted all consideration 
of the influence of language on knowledge. We are by no means disposed to regard it 
as an instrument of thought, except perhaps to the extent, in the instance, and in simi- 
lar instances to that stated by Hobbes: (Treatise on Human Nature, ch. v. § 4.:) nume- 
ral and universal arithmetic certainly could not be carried to any extent, even by a soli- 
tary individual, without some marks for number. The influence of language on the 

tion and communication of knowledge, is quite a distinct subject. We have already 
referred to Locke on the use and abuse of wo Voltaire, who sometimes condenses 
into a short and epigrammatic sentence much solid truth, more perhaps than he was. 
himself aware of, remarks, in rather too sweeping and unqualified a manner, however— 
“‘ Alphabet fut T’origine de toutes les connoissances de l’homme, et de toutes ses 
sottises.”” We shall afterwards see grounds to assent to the latter part of this sentence, 
in reference to Political Economy. ; 

The metaphysics of human knowledge, of which this paper treats, though necessa- 
rily in a very summary and imperfect manner, involve much that is extremely curious 
and instructive, but they are also beset with much obscurity and difficulty. D’Alem- 
bert well remarks, ‘* A proprement parler il n’y a point de science qui n’ai sa meta- 
physique, si on entend par ce mot les principes generaux sur lesquelles une science est 
appuyee, et qui sont comme le germe des verites de detail qu’ elle renferme et qu’ elle 
expose ; principes d’ on il faut partir pour decouvrir de nouvelles verites, ou auxquels 
il est necessaire de remonter pour mettre au creuset les verites qu’ on croit decouvrir.” 
(Elemens de Philosophie ; Eclaircissement 15 sur l’usage et sur l’abus de la Metaphy- 
sique en Geometrie, et en general dans les Sciences Mathematiques.) There are some 
very profound observations on the respective provinces of physics and metaphysics in the 
theory of motion, by Berkley, in his Tract Me Motu, first published in 1721, and in- 

in a mi y, containing several tracts on various subjects, by the Bishop 
of e, Dublin, 1752. 

D’Alembert remarks, in the Eclaircissement already referred to, that the use and 
abuse of metaphysics is particularly perceptible in its application to the infinitesimal 
calculus. The real metaphysics of this highest branch of mathematies is still a desi- 
deratum, notwithstanding the tracts that were published in reply to Berkley’s Ana- 
lyst, particularly those by Dr Pemberton, and Mr Robins, and an anonymous one, en- 
titled “* An Introduction to the Doctrine of Fluxions,”” London, 1736—the disquisitions 
of D’Alembert himself in the work referred to; and the express treatise of Carnot on © 
the subject, entitled ‘* Reflexions sur la Metaphysique du Calcul Infinitesimal.” 

The metaphysics of a more confined branch of Mathematics is still more obscure ; indeed 
it is entirely hidden, notwithstanding the endeavours of D’Alembert, Euler, Bernou- 
ille, Maclaurin, Playfair, Buce, and a writer (Playfair 2) in the Edinburgh Review, 
July 1808, to bring it to light ; we allude to the theory of imaginary or impossible 
quantities. Mr C. Butler, in his Reminiscences, well observes, ‘‘ Perhaps the reason- 
ing on impossible quantities, and exterminating them by algebraic operations, till the 
impossible symbols disappear, and an equation of real quantities is produced, is the 

ighest and mest delightful effort of the human understanding.” And yet the nature 
of this powerful instrument, and the principle and means by which it operates, so as to 
produce such important results, some of which cannot be attained by any other method, 
and few, if any, by a method so concise and of such easy application, baffle the most 
profound mathematicians. 
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NEW SERIES OF SAYINGS AND DOINGS.” 


We are by no means certain that we 
peo yy —— or readers in 
gen y anything we have to say in 

to these gay and lively volumes. 
world have decided (nem. ann) 
that they are Theodore Hook’s, an 
nothing even suspected to be his can 
run the smallest risk of being neglect- 
ed... The former series formed the 
chief table-talk of London for consi- 
derably more than nine days last sea- 
son, and has subsequently enjoyed no 
trivial share of popularity, even in the 
remotest of our provinces. .The vo- 
lumes now before us are at least equal 
to then predecessors in merit of all 
kinds, with only the n and un- 
avoidable exception of novelty in style ; 
and we have no sort of doubt they 
are destined to have quite an equal 
measure of success. 

The novelty of Theodore’s style, as 
applied to this species of composition, 
formed, without doubt, the principal 
attraction of his first series, unless even 
that must yield the pas to the universal 
suspicion which forthwith got abroad, 
that the author had drawn his mate- 
rials, not from human nature in gene- 
ral, as studied in the comparative cha- 
racters and actions of many indivi- 
duals, but from particular and precise 
ous * human Pees as rgter 2 

e doings and sayings of particu 
individuals. This suspicion was, we 
cannot doubt, in some degree just, in 
regard te the Tale of Danvers, but we 
are not aware that anything of the sort 
has been established, or even shewn 
to be probable, in regard to any others 
of that series. As to the present se- 
ries, we are certainly inclined to put 
entire faith in the prefatory denial of 
*€ Portrait-Painting.” We have no no- 
tion that any one of these tales is 
merely a caricature of the history of 
one particular individual. As little, 
however, can we doubt that innume- 
rable subordinate sketches after indi- 
vidual life will be forthwith recogni- 
zed ; and so far all is well. Such was 
assuredly the practice of all the old 
novelists. Witness a tolerably com- 
petent judge, Sir Walter Scott, who, 
in one of his excellent prefaces to 
Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library, has 


distinctly expressed his belief, that 
** EVERY COMIC WRITER OF FICTION 
DRAWS, AND MUST DRAW, LARGELY 
FROM HIS OWN CIRCLE.” The ques- 
tion, then, is one merely as to degree. 
Mr Hook may have drawn more largely 
from his own circle than other writers 
of the same class ; he has at least in- 
vented for himself no new species of li- 
cence. The truth seems to be, that his 
habits of life and course of destiny 
having thrown him almost exclusive- 
ly among persons possessed of some 
notoriety, it is no wonder that his ¢s- 
quisses should have been traced more 
immediately, and with far greater in- 
terest, to their originals, than those 
perhaps quite as faithlessly faithful of 
scribes moving in quieter circles of so- 
ciety. 

Histales, then, came before the pub- 
lic with two decided claims to popu- 
larity. Their materials were drawn 
in no trifling measure, and were sup- 

to be entirely drawn, from what 

e himself had actually witnessed 
among some of the most-talked-about 
circles of London life ; and they were 
written in a style distinguished by se- 
veral most atiractive qualities. There 
are plenty of people who can, even in 
these plotless days, invent. far better 
plots for stories Theodore Hook. 
There are pe wrhis oe yg 
passions an ngs er, far high- 
er, in class, than those he sided to 
meddle with: There are several, cer- 
tainly, who can lead us to look-much 
deeper into character, and, indeed, 
who have much wider and more phi- 
losophical notions of what constitutes 
character, than he appears to have. But 
who is he that has touched with equal 
skill the actual living, reigning follies 
of the existing society of England, or 
rather, say we, of London ? Whois he 
that glances over the absurdities of the 
actual everyday surface-life of our own 
day with so sharp and quizzical a pen? 
And who, finally, contrives, by gene- 
ra] lightness of touch, facility of tran- 
sition, careless recklessness of allusion, 
and perpetual interspersion of really 
masterly paragraphs of humorous de- 
scription, to make all the world forget 
the absurdities of plots, which are not 
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even, in many instances, very new,— 
the uninteresting characters of a hero 
and heroine,—the farcical extrava- 
gance ofa thousand of his incidents,— 
‘and, we must add, the highly repre- 
liensible tone in which he treats 
throughout many matters of no ordi- 
nary importance? All the world an- 
swers—Nosopy. Here stands the 
great Theodoro, and here standeth he 
alone. 

We assuredly have no hesitation in 
pronouncing Parad evening, which 
we spent in the perusal of these three 
volumes, to have been out of sight 
the most delightful one we have spent 
(out of Ambrose’s) for these three 
months past and gone. But let us 
be candid to the public of Europe, 
as well as complimentary to Mr Theo- 
dore Hook. Yesterday evening was 
also the first on which the New Oil 
Gas Company diffused their splendid 
light throughout the penetralia of 
this our dear Rus-in-Urbe. We, Ti- 
mothy Tickler, Esquire, had just de- 
canted with our own careful hand 
our usual “‘ Young Man’s Friend, and 
Old Man’s Comfort.” Two candles, one 
placed on the talile, at our right, to be 
out of the draft of the chimney—and 
the other on the chimney-piece, on our 
left, to be out of the draft of the win- 
dow—were assisting us, by their tre- 
mnulous, uncertain, flickering beams, to 
on over (for be Liatag= ato im) di 

nning’s speech upon Brougham 
Thundaver. The fire was bright—the 
cushion was comfortably pinned be- 
hind our neck—the footstool was well 
set—our new French nightcap was on 
—Sam was at our lips at every “ hear! 
hear !”—and, upon the whole, it might 
be said, that, considering our time of 
life, and the late decision of the Chief 
Justice in regard to the Equitable Loan 
Company, we were snug. But when 
our little handmaiden had announced, 
and when our eyes were actually vi- 
sited by, the gas—when the candle- 
sticks were removed for ever, and the 
snuffers hung up in that closet to the 

ight, in the very centre of a group 
old dirks, and other antediluvian 
instruments of amputation ; when, in- 
stead of our spelling the speech, the 
was quite adequate to the task 
speaking itself to even our half- 
shut eye; when that glorious sun of 
lighteousness hung serene and steadfast 
in the centre of that small square fir- 
mament of stucco—it was then that 
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we drained three bumpers at one pull 
to. the united brilliancy of Gas and 
Canning—it was then that we were 
truly happy—and, gaily touching our 
new patent wireless bell with our sin- 
ister elbow, whispered to our bathu- 
kolpian attendant, that we conceived 
there must soon be occasion for ano- 
ther edition of “‘ The Library Compa- 
nion.” Jenny obeys ;—and, at that 
very nick of time, behold Bob with 
two new Cobbetts, and the second se- 
ries of Hook. This was really almost 
toomuch. We tossed Cobbett into the 
Register Office, and were at work upon 
Theodore in a twinkling, with that in- 
imitable ivory carving-knife which was 
presented to us upon our seventy-se- 
cond birth-day, (27th September 1824) 
by our esteemed friend Mr Peter Hill, 
junior, bookseller in Athens. 

When we dedicate a solitary even- 
ing to unsphering the spirit of Plato 
or Hook, or any other philosopher, it 
is not our custom to have any regular 
supper. No—we avoid the interrup- 
tions inseparable from such a course 
of procedure. We merely desire our 
lass to have one coal-skuttle filled to 
the brim—to place the kettle (ours is 
not a tea-kettle) by the fireside—and 
to deposit upon the small side-table, 
under the print of General Wolfe’s 
Death, a small napkin-covered traylet, 
containing a cold sheep’s head, the 
cruets, a bottle of Giles’, and a French 
roll. As for the spirits, sugar, glasses, 

ingerbread, &c., of these articles we 
ve always a small private supply in 
the closet, to which some allusion has 
already been made. In that closet we 
also keep our Hume, our Dubois, our 
set of the Waverley Novels, our Don 
Juan, our Swift, our Warburton, our 
Burke, our Boxiana, our Rundell, 
our Robertson, our Delphin Classics, 
our 1745 tracts, our Rabelais, our 
Musket and Bayonet of the ci-devant 
first regiment, our Magazine, our Cre- 
mona, and our Parinesan for the time 
being. ‘Thus are we always prepared 
to do our duty as a Contributor in 
ri | possible shape. We sit down 
in this way, with a firm sense that 
nothing. can come amiss to us—and 
it is almost a dead certainty that the 
dishes are empty, and somebody dish- 
ed in eternum, ere we quench our burn- 
ers ;—(only see how soon the Gas Vo- 
cabulary comes into play.) 

Mr Hook, in this book of his, says 

that he utterly disapproves of gas in 
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the intertor of dwelling-houses. If he 
means the coal-gas, we entirely agree 
with him ; but, as to the oil-gas, his 
opinion is diametrically opposed to 
ours. We have only 2U shares in the 
Edinburgh Oil-Gas Company, 50 in 
the Continental, 50 in the Colonial, 
and five in the Glasgow; so that we 
are sure no one will suspect us of 
speaking from interested motives on 
this occasion. The fact is, that, ever 
since it was brought into the house, 
we have never used our spectacles, ex- 
cept in reading parliamentary debates ; 
and as for the notion of there being 
any unpleasant odour from the use of 
oil-gas in a'room, the public may de- 
pend upon it there cannot be a grosser 
delusion. It is impossible that any- 
body should have a finer nose than 
ours—in fact, we have sustained more 
misery from the High-street than al- 
most any individual now living ; and 
we now solemnly declare, that we can 
perceive no smell whatever about this 
gas. This statement we are willing, 
if called upon, to verify upon oath— 
and we shall think meanly indeed of 
Mr Hook, if he ‘hesitates to expunge 
from the second, or, if we be too late 
for that, from the third edition of the 
work we are now reviewing, a sarcasm 
which, if persisted in, may essentially 
injure, for a time, the progress of a 
great and beautiful invention, but 
which, in after ages, can only have 
the effect of giving the world (then all 
over gas) a humbler idea than we 
would wish it to have of the author of 


Sayings and Doings, as an intellectual 


character. Men of his class should 
always be in advance of their age—not 
behind it. ‘They ought, in justice to 
themselves, to take sherry with their 
cheese long before port is exploded 
among the species at large, and burn 


gas at their bed-sides, while it scarce- - 


ly blazes with suspected brilliancy 
over the very brass knockers of their 
next-door neighbours.. Verb. sap. 
The fact is, that we are angry with 
Hook ; for he, of all burning na shin- 
ing lights of our day, is the last that 
ought to have picked a quarrel with 
the gas. The Author of Waverle 
may, no doubt, claim kindred wi 
the universal sun, his beams coming 
down equally and a ae upon 
art and nature, the evil and the good, 
the grand and the beautiful, the pic- 
turesque and the absurd. In like 
manner, no doubt, may he of the 
Lights and Shadows liken himself, 
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or be likened, unto the soft moon, 
whose dim and yellow radiance gleams 
only upon that which is obscure, apd 
gleams upon nothing which it does 
not render lovely. So.also may Caleb 
Williams, Esq., the Reve: Adam 
Blair, Dr Faustus, Baron Manfred, Mr 
Matthew Wald, and the rest of that 
set, compare themselves with the red 
strong flame of the volcano, the illu- 
mination and the cause of misery. So 
also may Geoffrey Crayon and Major 
Ravelin pair off with your wax taper, 
the slimmest, genteelest, and sweetest 
of all snuff-takers ;—Sir Andrew Wy- 
lie, honest man, with your honest tal-. 
low candle ;—and Hogg, dear Hogg, 
with the doup thereof. But Theo- 
dore Hook is of the town, townly. 
He has no existence where there are 
not new streets, Macadam roads, ex~ 
tinguisher steeples, and gas-lights. 
If he dresses out two men for your 
amusement, you may safely guess that 
the one of them has stays; and if he 
sets about painting a woman, you may 
be almost quite sure he will not for- 
get her cheeks: We defy this au- 
thor to ride in anything less modern 
than a cabriolet. We bet fifty shil- 
lings to fivepence he has not worn a 
white neckcloth before dinner these 
five years, or after dinner these two 
years. We give any odds’ eid 
sports a platina chain. We are decid~- 
edly of opinion that he has no breast- 
pin, and that his sleeve-buttons have 
demanded the rape of four locks. We 
know, from the very style of his com- 
position, that he patronizes Bramah’s 
pens, the Diorama, and St Peray. 
And yet here is he sporting the unso- 
repens. forsooth, and turning up 
his nose at our dear gas—dear for it- 
self surely, but scarcely less dear as 
being the very type and most express 
image of his own genius, both as to 
the novelty of its character, the bril- 
liancy of its display, and the subject- 
matter of its illumination. Some poet 
has sung, 
This lamp here, I’m thinking, 
Is Lecturer Hazlitt, 
Sparkling and stinking 
As if ’twere with gas lit. 
But this was in the days of the coal- 
gas. We now, in the era of eternally 
gloriously oil, say, 
If no lover of Hook's, 
You’re a goslin or asslet ; 
For I've shares—and his books 
Are all over with gas lit. 


So now, once more, to our critique. 
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A review may be written for three 
different p the benefit of the 
lisher, who has the copyright of 
work reviewed—the benefit of the 
author of the work, in so far as that 
is | from the interest of the 
publisher aforesaid—and the benefit 
of the reading public. Were we 
writing for any other periodical but 
this, we should add a fourthly, viz. the 
benefit of the periodical wherein the 
review cometh forth. But such con- 
siderations are base and contemptible, 
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and (need we add?) have no place in 
the Blackwood. We purpose to make 
the present article more than usually 
comprehensive, and therefore to in- 
clude within it three several entire 
Reviews, adapted severally for the 
three different sets of purposes of which 
we have just been attempting to give 
@ tabuiar idea. First, then, here goes 
a bookseller’s Review of Sayings and 
Doings! Tiptoes, if you please, Mas- 
ter Colburn—nune tua res agitur, lit- 
tle man. 


Rebielo for the Publisher's Wenefit. 


Wr have seldom enjoyed a more exquisite treat than in the perusing, or 
rather, to speak correctly, the devouring of these fascinating volumes. ‘The 
author, if we may believe the on dit of ighest circles of fashion and litera- 
ture, is a gentleman of no ordinary rank in the world of politics, as well as in 
that of letters. Supreme tact and knowledge of life in its most varied walks, 
united with the most engaging elegance and sparkling refreshingness of style, 
exquisite novelty of plan and execution, and an inexhaustible fund of interest 

wit, conspire to render these volumes the most delightful gift the world 
has for many years received, and to leave no regret upon the candid reader’s 
mind, except that genius, talent, and acquirement, of the first order, should 
be contaminated by the admixture of high-flown ultra feelings in politics, 
and, indeed, a disdainful aversion for liberal opinions. The success of the work 
has been unparalleled, and, however widely dissenting from the prejudices of 
the author as to certain subjects, we cannot so far compromise our own feel- 
ings, as to insinuate, in the shape of literary criticism, that this success has 
been undeserved. The run continues unabated. 


"you cannot, in conscience, send Mr 
Tickler less than a large-paper copy of 


Clap" a distinguished contempo- 
rary observes,” before that, Mr Col- 
-bourn ; and please to remark, thatif ‘“ Enctanxp, sy Count Tims, 
the Chronicle gets ten — for put- writing it.—N.B. Attend to this. 
ting itin without “‘ [ Advertisement, "]” 
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II. 
Mebiew for the Author's Benefit, 
alias 
LETTERS OF TIMOTHY TICKLER, ESQ. TO EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTERS. 
No. XX. 
To Tueovore E. Hook, Ese. 
Care or u1s Roya. HicHness THE Duke oF GLOUCESTER, 
BacsnHot. 
Private and confidential. 
Dear Hook, 

Many thanks to you for your charming New Series ; and since -you bid me 
my honest mind on the subject, rely upon it I shall do so most cheerfully. 
Upon the whole, I am inclined to think that this series is, as a series, better 
than the former, but that there is no one tale in it quite so good as your Danvers. 


** The Sutherlands” is the first of the new series—and, as a story, the best— 
Moreover, it is more likely to be of use than any of the others. The ‘‘ Man 
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of many Friends” is very cleverly done up, th I think the hero is even 
more uninteresting than the common run of moderns bearing that designation. 
Nothing can be betier than Noel, Dyson, Wilson, and, above all, Monsieur 
; These things, be assured, will live. The children-after-dinner scene 
is inimitable, and ought to be got upon the stage. Tip old Elliston a hint. 

The “‘ Passion and Principle” is the most improbable story you have done, 
always excepting that of our twice-hanged friend in the older series. Yet in 
this you have contrived to paint by far the best picture of one species of hu~ 
man life that has ever appeared—I mean the life of boy-boarding-schools. At 
which establishment were you educated yourself, by the way ?—Tickle’s, or 
Rodney’s?—Your M. de Ronfleur is really a first-rate thing, quite as humor- 
ously pathetic as Matthews’s poor devil with the letter in his Transatlantic 
Budget. -Welsted, as usual, is an ass. I was quite in love with the two Ladies 
Rutherford, until Maria fancied the dominie ; since then, I have concentra« 
ted all my regards upon the sister—But this entre nous. 

But there are two things upon which I must offer you my very highest 
and warmest congratulations—First, the decidedly moral and religious tone 
you have so admirably preserved throughout a work abounding in so many 
most graphic and complete delineations of all the mysteries of wickedness. 

You have, indeed, managed this matter with the most consummate tact. 
How different from the vile, sneering, dissipated, blackguard tone of Don 
Juan! Byron could not paint the roué, without betraying the rou¢ in himself, 
and therefore his works are deservedly excluded from the young, the fair, the 
fickle, the fanciful, and the inexperienced ; and indeed read by none except per- 
sons of that gravity of character, that no descriptions, however warm, can. be 
supposed to raise the smallest tingle in their veins—read, in short, merely by 
literary men, for some little merits of style, and so forth ; and by studious di- 
vines, who wish to have the means of addressing their congregations upon sub- 
jects of a certain cast, ina more knowing, and therefore a more efficiently edi« 
fying manner, than they could do if they relied merely on their own happily li- 
tmited experience, and innocent ignorance of the worldas it is. But you, sir, fone 
achieved a very different sort of triumph. In point of fact, you put me more 


in mind of a respectable divine describing merely for the purpose of denoun- 


cing, than of any other character. I wish only our divines in general could 
catch your happy art of writing, so as to render the most useful of all species 
of admonition, the most agreeable also of all possible ies of recreation. Ex- 
egisti monumentum ere perennius! Did you never tigh of taking orders ? 

The other matter on which I have to say somethi — y, is also, 
though not of sacred, of most serious importance. I allude to your method— 
your broad, bold, original,'and unanswerable method, of shewing the utter ab- 
surdity of those new-fangled Jacobin, levelling scoundrels, who wish to set up 
the lower orders, forsooth, and depreciate, in every possible way, the charac 
ter of “ the aristocracy of our country.” Former advocates of our side of the 
question used to be contented with asserting that the higher classes have their 
virtues quite as much as the lower; in fact, that virtue and happiness are 
possessions divided, after all, in pee equal proportions among all the different 
orders of society. Upon this head you have certainly taken much bolder 

nd. You have asserted in precept, and proved by practical narratives, that 

igh yirtue is much more frequently to be found in union with the possession 

of high rank, than under any other circumstances. Your baronets are always 

worthy men ; your barons are good fellows ; but your earls are perfect angels 

in blue ribbons. This is right. This is the true tone. Nothing like meeting 

a false view of things with a fair one, in a decided way. I think the House 
of Lords should vote you a piece of plate of considerable value. 

But thisis not all. You, dear sir, have attacked the lower orders in a still 
more direct, and perhaps even a still more annihilatory style than the above. The 
old wits used to ridicule the affectations of humble persons aping elevation ; 
they used to shew up in high fun the absurdities of your tailor on horseback, 
your Abigail playing my lady in tht stage-coach ; your butler doing the cap- 
tain, &c. &c. &c. But this. was not going to the real root of the matter. It 
was reserved for you to do the job thoroughly—it was reserved for you to shew 
thata tailor, even when he has no thoughts of mounting on horseback, but is 
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quite contented with his board by day, and his bed by night, is per se and in se 
a worthless and contemptibleanimal—the most legitimate object of ridicule—and 
why ? Why, simply, because he is not a gentleman. Hang the scoundrel! He ab- 
solutely eats bread and cold bacon for his luncheon. The monster swills porter 
—yea, even swipes. How cana man, whose gums have been adequately satu- 
rated with the blood of bourdeaux, think of such beings with sufficient indig- 
nation! The thing is impossible. My God! only think of it !—The daughters 
of a schoolmaster at Highgate eat with two-pronged steel forks—with ‘ hay- 
makers,” as you properly call them! One of these girls actually calls for “ a 
glass of ale”!!! during dinner! Another of them eats cold roast-beef and 
oa cabbage at supper! Another of them mixes gin, water, and sugar, for 

base father’s use, in a tumbler. The degraded little animal actually goes 
this length! These, my friend, are the facts which you may justly be said to 
have shewn up, for the first time, in the true and proper light. They only 
required to be generally known in order to their being visited with that 
withering sense of public indignation, which at this moment is beginning to 
make itself felt in every corner of the Britannic empire. 

Continue, dear sir, to carry the war in this style into the enemy’s own quar- 
ters. Continue, I beseech you, to impress upon the public mind, in every pos- 
sible shape, and by every possible argument, the necessity of nourishing and 
maintaining among us all, a proper and thorough contempt for people that 
eat with steel forks, drink ale and porter, and have no better notions of life 
and gaiety, than a little dance in a village, and a “‘ walk home” with a sweet- 
heart. This class of vermin must really be extirpated. 

My own opinion is decidedly with yours. No man is really worthy of the 
name, unless he can shew his evidence in the shape of a maison montee in town, 
and a hospitable and elegant chateau in some of our counties. I consider a de- 
scent from a long line of barons—an education at Eton and Oxford—a service 
of plate—a seat in parliament —and_ fifteen thousand a-year, at the very least, 
as indispensables. Below this one really should not go. I also perfectly agree 
with you as to the horror of ripe Cheshire cheese. 

wil nobody take up this nuisance of kitchen wines in the House ? The thing 
still exists in too many quarters. Believe me always 

Yours affectionately, 
Timoray TickLer. 
Soutnsiwe, February 10. 


We shall now draw our article to a conclusion with, 


Ill. 


Rebiciw for the Benefit of the Reading Apublic, 


Public and confidential. 

Dear Pustic,—If you have any sense at all, which (pardon the freedom) 
we doubt; you will never, most assuredly, put credence in anything whatever 
that enters into the composition of a review, except only the extracts from the 
book under torture. Be assured, that nothing is more easy than to make a 
wise book look silly upon such are pm 8d hers to make a silly book 
look wise. Trust you to nothing but the actual specimens quoted frem the 
victim. By clever quotation has not Jeffrey made Wordsworth pass over all 
Christendom for an ass? And, by adroit quotations, has not the same perso- 
nage made some five dozen of the merest whig idiots in the world avoid the 
imputation for months—nay, in some cases, even for years—of fatuity >—We 
might shew up the Quarterly in a style ; but “ it’s an ilt bird that befouls 
its ain nest,” quoth the adage, and we are dumb. This much is certain, that 
WE never expected anybody to put faith in any part of any review of our in- 
diting, except the extracts ; and, therefore, sans phrase, we proceed to give 
you, at least, the power of seeing what sort of person Theodore Hook is. 

SPECIMEN THE FIRST. — 

A dry old colonel in the army having come to town Tor the express purpose 

of reclaiming his nephew, who is involved in all the most riotous, expensive, 
: 9 


~ 
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and really knowing blackguardism of London, dines the first day'with his at- 
torney in Gray's Inn Lane. The dinner is decent—the wine tolerable—but: 


what follows ? 

- “The meal was speedily finished, and 
the dessert put down, and Arden, who, as 
the reader may imagine, was most anxious 
to hear tidings of his misguided nephew, 
commenced a series of enquiries upon the 
interesting subject, when Mrs Abberly 
interrupted the conversation by asking 
her husband ‘just to ring the bell.’ 

“ This request having been complied 
with, a servant appeared, to whom his 
mistress whispered, ‘ Tell Dawes to bring 
the children :’ the man disappeared, and 
the lady, turning to Louisa, with one of 
those sweet smiles which ladies about to 
praise themselves are in the habit of put- 
ting on, said, ‘ We are very old-fashioned 
folks, Miss Neville. Mr A. and myseif 
make it a rule to have all the children 
round us every day after dinner—some 
people don’t like it, but I hope and trust 
we shall never be so fashionable as that 
comes to.’ 

“ Miss Neville was about to rejoin 
something very laudatery, touching in- 
fantine attraction and maternal affection, 
when a considerable uproar and squalling 
was heard in the hall, and the parlour 
door flying open, Dawes made her ap- 
pearance, attended by seven fine healthy 
ereatures, varying in their height from 
four feet two, to two feet four, and in 
their ages from ten to three years. Chairs 
were ranged round the table for the young 
fry, who were extremely orderly and well- 
behaved for a short time, and in the first 
instance taken to the Colonel to be prais- 
ed: the old gentleman, who was not par- 
ticularly fond of nestlings at any time, but 
whose whole heart and soul were at the 
present moment occupied in the affairs of 
his prodigal nephew, kissed one and pat- 
ted the other, and ‘ blessed the little heart’ 
of this’ one, and ‘ prétty deared’ that one, 
until the ceremony of inspection and ap- 
probation having been fully gone through, 
the whole party wasturned over to Louisa, 
to undergo a second similar operation ; 
after this, they were placed upon the 
chairs assigned to them, Dawes retired, 
and the conversation was resumed. 

‘¢¢ And pray now,’ said the Colonel, 
‘ what is your real opinion, Mr Abberly, 
of the state of poor George’s pecuniary 
affairs ?’ 

“* Sir,’ said Abberly, ‘I really think, 
if you wish me to speak candidly—Maria, 
my dear, look at Georgina,—she is spill- 
ing all the sugar over the table.’ 

_. “* Georgina,” said Mrs Abberly, em- 
phatically, ‘keep still, child; Sophy, help 
your sister to some sugar.’ 

“*T really believe,’ continued Mr Ab- 
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berly, ‘that Mr George Arden—Sopliy, 
put down that knife—Maria, that child 
will cut her fingers off, how can you ‘let’ 
her do so—I wonder at you—upon my 
word, Sophy, I am quite ashamed of you.’ 

** Sophy, you naughty girl,’ cried her 
mamma, ‘ put down that knife, directly, 
or I'll send you up-stairs.’ 

“*¢T was only cutting the cake, ma,’ 
said Sophy. 

*** Don’t do it again, then, and sit still,” 
exclaimed the mother; and turning to 
Louisa, added in an under-tone, ‘ Pretty 
dears, it is so difficult to keep them quiet 
at that age.’ 

“* Well, sir,’ again said the Colonel, 
‘but let me beg you to tell me seriously 
what you advise then to be done in the 
first instance.’ : 

“ ¢ Why, there is but one course,’ an- 
swered the lawyer, who was a man of 
first-rate talent; * you know, sir, there 
are different modés of treating different 
eases, but in this instance, the course, I 
think, is clear and evident—Tom, you 
naughty child, you'll be down; get off 
the back of Colonel Arden’s chair di- 
rectly.” 

“ « What a funny pig-tail!’ exclaimed 
somebody, in reference to a minute ar- 
ticle of that sort worn by the Colonel. 
Sophy laughed, and slapped her brother’s 
shoulder. 

“« ¢ Hash, William,’ exclaimed Mrs 
Abberly, holding ap her hand in a me- 
nacing posture. 

“* And that course,’ continued the 
master of the house, ‘ if there be a chance 
yet left of preserving the young man, it 
will be absolutely necessary to pursue.’ 

“¢ Tell me, then, for God’s sake,’ said 
the Colonel, deeply interested, and high- 
ly agitated, ‘what you propose should be 
our first measure.” 

“ ¢ George, my love,’ exclaimed Mrs 
Abberly to her husband, ‘ will you be good 
enough to speak to Robert? hé won’t 
leave Sophy alone, and he don’t mind me 
the least in the world.’ . 

“ « Robert, be quiet,’ thundered out 
his father in an awful tone. 

“ «She won’t give me any cherries, 
pa,’ said Robert. 

“ « That's a story, now, Robert,’ cried 
the eldest girl, who was’ nearly ten years 
old, and was serewed in, and poked out, 
to look like a woman; with curls, and a 
necklace, and a dress exactly like her 
mother’s, who was forty. 

*¢]'m sure you have had more than 
Sophy—only you are such a rude boy.” 

“* Bless my heart!’ said the Colonel, 
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half aside, and warming a little with the 

events, ‘I beg your pardon, what did you 

say you would advise, Mr Abberly ?° 

“ ¢ Decidedly this,’ said Abberly, ‘ | — 

“ ¢ My love,’ interrupted Mrs Abberly 
onee more, ‘is that port or claret, near 
you? Dr Mango says Maria is to have 
half a glass of port wine every day after 
dinner, this hot weather,—half a glass— 
thank you—there—not more—that will 
do, dear ;*—here Mr Abberly had con- 
cluded the operation of pouring out. 
* Tom,’ said mamma, ‘ go and fetch the 
wine for your sister, there’s a dear love.’ 

** Tom did as he was bid, tripped his 
toe over the corner of the rug in passing 
round the corner of the table, and de- 
posited the major part of the port wine 
in the Jap of Miss Louisa Neville, who 
was habited in an apple-green silk pelisse, 
(whieh she had not taken off since her 
arrival,) that was by no means improved 
in its appearanee by the accidental re- 
eeption of the contents of Miss Maria’s 
glass. 

“¢ Good God! ‘Fom,’ exclaimed Mrs 
Abberly, ‘what an awkward child you 
are !—Dear Miss Neville, what shall we 
do ?—ring the bell, Sophy, send for Sim- 
mons, or send for Miss Neville’s maid— 
Miss Neville, pray take off your pelisse.’ 

“<¢ Oh, I assure you it is not of the 
slightest consequence,’ said Louisa, with 
one of her sweetest smiles, at the same 
moment wishing Tom had been at the 
bottom of the Red Sea before he had 
given her the benefit of his gaucherie ; a 
stain upon a silk dress being, as every- 
body knows, at all times and seasons a 
feminine aggravation of the first class. 

“ Tom, anticipating a beating from 
some quarter, but which, he did not stop 
to calculate, set up a most melliftuous 
howling; this awakened from its peace- 
ful slumbers a fat poodle, who had been 
reposing after a hearty dinner beneath the 
table, and who forthwith commenced a 
most terrific barking. 

«“ ¢ Be quiet, Tom,’ said Mr Abberly, 
—‘ Maria, my angel, do keep the children 
still.” 

“ ¢ Ma,’ exclaimed Maria junior, ‘ I’m 
not to lose my wine,—am I, pa ?’ 

** ¢ No, my love, to be sure,’ said Ab- 
berly ; ‘ Come here and fetch it yourself, 
my darling.’ 

“ * She had better drink it there, Mr 
A.,’ said the prudent mother. 

“ And aceurdiagly, under the surveil- 
lance of his wife, who kept watching him 
as to the exact quantity, periodically 
cautioning him with—there, my love— 
there, my dear—that will do—no more, 
my love, &e.—Mr A., as she Bloomsburily 
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called him, poured out another half-glass 
of port svine, as prescribed by Doctor. 
Mango, for his daughter. 

“ Old Arden, whose patience was near- 
ly exhausted, and who thought that Mre 
Abberly was, like Lady Cork’s chairs 
upon state oecasions, screwed to her 
place, sought what he considered a fa- 
vourable ‘ lull,’ as the sailors call it, 
to endeavour to ascertain what Ab- 
berly’s plan for the redemption of his 
nephew actually was, and had just wound 
himself into an interrogative shape, wher 
Mrs Abberly ealled his attention by ob- 
serving, ‘ that a certain little lady,’ look- 
ing very arehly at’ Miss Maria, ‘ wanted 
very much to let him hear how well she 
could repeat a litthe poem without book.” 

“Mrs Abberly had prepared Louisa 
for this, by whispering to her, that such 
exhibitions created emulation in the nur- 
sery, and that Dawes was a very superior 
person, and with Miss Gubbins, (who was 
quite invaluable,) brought them on de- 
lightfully. 

“¢T shail be charmed, ma’am,” said 
the Colonel, heaving a sigh. And ae- 
cordingly the ehild stood up, at his side, 
and began that beautiful bit of Barbauld- 
ism so extremely popular in the lower 
forms of preparatory schools, called 
* The Beggar’s Petition.” Arden could 
not, however, suppress a significant ejacu- 
lation, quite intelligible to his niece, 
when the dear little Maria, smelling of 
soap and bread and butter, with her 
shoulders pushed back, her head stuck 
up, and her clavicule developed like 
drum-sticks, squeaked out the opening 
line— 

*¢ ¢ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man,” 


*¢ Ah !’—exclaimed Arden, at the 
same time pushing back his chaiy and 
twirling his thumbs. 

* ¢ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man,” 
eontinued the sweet innocent, 

*« « Whose trembling limbs has bere him to oo 


door, 
Wie dace are dwilden’d to is sortest pan, 


** © Give relief, 
said Mrs Abberly. 
** * Give a leaf,’ 
said the child, 
“ ¢ And Heaven’— 


eontinued Mrs Abberly. 


* © Give a leaf and Heaven’--- 
aoa Maria, 
*¢ * And Heaven’— 
* Well, what’s next? said Mr Abberly- 
«¢ ¢ Give a leaf and Heaven, well what's next ° 


said the child. 
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« ¢ No, my dear leve,’ said her papa, 
patting her little head,— 
* Heav’n will bless your store.” 
“ Why, you said it yesterday, my darling, 
without. missing a single word.’ 
*** Heav’n-—will bless your store, 
said the child. 

« ¢ Now that’s all learnt from the book, 
Colonel,’ said Mrs Abberly, ‘not by 
rote !” 

“¢ Very pretty indeed, ma’am,’ said 
the Colonel, ‘ very clever !’ « 

“¢ Ah! but there are six more verses, 
sir,’ said Sophy ; ‘ she only knows three, 
—I can say ’em all !’ 

“ ¢ That you can’t,’ said Tom ; ‘I can 
say ’em better than you; besides, I can 
say all about‘ The Black-beetle’s Ball,’ 
and ‘ The Bull and the Watering-pot.’ 

“¢ Qh, you story-teller, Tom !’ 

“<T can,’ said Tom; ‘you may go and 
ask Miss Gubbins if I can’t.’ 

««¢T know you can’t, Tom, and Miss 
Gubbins said so only yesterday,’ replied 
Sophy. 

“* Hush, hush, my dears!” said the 
master ef the house; ‘ never mind who 
says that; you know you are older than 
Tom, my love. Pray, Colonel,’ said the 
fond father, turning to the agitated old 
‘man, ‘do you think Sophy grows like her 
mother ?’ 

“*« Very like indeed,’ said the Colonel ; 
at the same moment, patting Master Ro- 
bert on the head, who happened to be 
standing by him, playing with his watch- 
chain and seals;—the merry-andrew 
dresses of the younger branches of the 
family not very distinctly marking the 
difference in their sexes. 

*¢ About this period the Colonel, who 
was on the point of despair, observed, 
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that he thought Louisa had better go and 
change her dress, hoping that a meve on 
her part would induce the mistress of the 
house to carry off her troop of chickens. 
Nor was he wrong in his expectations, al- 
though the operation was not so speedily 
effected as he imagined. The ceremo- 
nies of re-ringing the bell, re-summoning 
the servant, re-ordering Dawes, were all 
to be performed in detail, and were ac- 
cordingly gone through, with that sort of 
mechanical precision, which proved be- 
yond a doubt, that it was, as Mrs Abber- 
ly had said, ‘ their constant custom in the 
afternoon’ to parade their promising pro- 
geny after dinner. 

“ The various fidgettings and twistings 
ef the old Arden, whose age and disposi- 
tion militated considerably against any- 
thing like a restraint upon his feelings, 
and whose manner generally indicated 
the workings of his mind, had not esca- 
ped the observation of Mrs Abberly, who 
saw with a mother’s eye that ‘ the Colo- 
nel was not fond ef children.’ It was 
highly complimentary te her perception 
upon this point, that the old gentleman 
whispered in a,sort of mingled agony and 
triumph to Louisa as she passed him, in 
leaving the dinner-parlour with all the 
young fry, ‘ Oh, for the days of good 
King Herod.’ This fatal speech was 
overheard by Mrs Abberly, and when the 
exemplary parent was confiding to the 
trusty Dawes the little community, whose 
appetites for supper had been sharpened 
by the fruits, sugars, wines, creams, and 
sweetcakes, with which they had been 
crammed after dinner, she observed to 
that trusty servant, ‘ that Colonel Arden 
was next door to a brute.” ” 


The brute, however, must needs, after having his other bottle, adjourn to 


the drawing-room. Mark the sequel. Mrs Abberly having 


overheard the 


colonel’s concluding speech in the drawing-room, was erdering the children 
out of the drawing-room the moment she saw the old sinner enter it ; but the 


colonel makes a very handsome apology—indeed, everything 
O ae filled. Mrs Abberly, in fact, (let us take the novel- 


and the coffee cu 
ist’s own words wherever we can,) 

*¢ felt almost pleased with the Colonel, 
when he called her favourite Tom, (without 
exception the rudest and stupidest boy in 
Ch ») and, placing him paternally 
at his side, began to question him on sun- 
dry topics usually resorted to upon similar 
occasions: From this promising lad the 


_ off gentleman learned that four and foyr 


e nine, that Willism the Conqueror 

the last of the Roman Emperors, that 

was invented by Guy Fawkes, 
‘that the first man who went up in an 
»air-balloon was Christopher Columbus. In 
the extreme accuracy of these answers, he 
received a satisfactory corroboration of his 


is smoothed over, 


constant remark upon the education of boys 
at home, under the superintendance of mam- 
mas and governesses, and had dismissed his 
young friend with an approving compli- 
ment, when the boy, wi nn to shew 

he knew more than the man thought 
for, looked him in the face, and asked him, 
who lived next door to“him ? 

*¢ * Next door to me, my fine fellow,” 
said the Colonel, * why, nobody; that is 
to say, I live in the country far from any 
other house—my next neighbour is Lord 
Malephant.’ 

«+ Ah!” said Tom, ‘ and is hea brute, 
sir ?” 





‘* * No, my dear,’ answered the Colonel ; 
$ he is an excellent man, and one of my 
oldest friends.” 

ss ¢ Ah, then,’ said the boy, ‘ who lives 
on, the other side of you ?” 

*¢* Why, my neighbour on the other 
side,’ said the Colonel, surprised at the 7” 
parently unnatural inquisitiveness of 
child, ‘ is the rector of my parish.” 

*¢ Ts he a brute, sir ?” enquired Master 
APEX: 

«¢ © No, my dear,” said the Colonel ; a 

ern for country clergymen—never i 
tues exist a better man: 

**¢ Ah! said Tom, evidently disap- 
pointed. at 

4¢* Why do you ask ?” said his father. 

** © T don’t know,” replied the boy. 

*¢* You should never ask questions, 
child, without knowing why,’ said papa. 

*¢ © F do know why, only I shan’t tell,’ said 
Tom. 

¢¢.¢T desire you will, Tom,” said his pa- 
rent, anticipating a display of that preco- 
cious wit, for which the dunderheaded ass 
was so celebrated in his own family. 

s¢ ¢ Oh, I'll tell it, if you like ! it’s only 
because I wanted to know which of them 
gentlemen was brutes,” said the boy. 

“¢ Why, my fine fellow ?’ said the Colo- 
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nel, whose curiosity was whetted by the 
oddity of the questions. 

‘¢ * Why,’ replied Tom, ‘ because when 
mamma was talking to Dawes just now, 
about you, she said you was next door to 
a brute, and so I wanted te know. who he 
was.” 

‘* This was the signal for general eonster- 
nation ;, Miss Gubbins hemmed loud, and 
tumbled over the music, which’ lay on the 
piano—the eldest girl laughed outright— 
Mr Abberly threatened to whip his son and 
heir—Mrs Abberly turned as red as searlet, 
‘and endeavoured to convince Miss Neville 
of the utter groundlessness of the charge 
against her, and proclaimed the whole af. 
fair to be a new instance of Tom’s preco- 
cious archness, and a mere application of 
his own, at the moment, of some story which 
he.had heard other person tell. 

“* The Colonel, hewever, joined so good- 
humouredly in a laugh with his niece, at 
the naiveté of the boy, and bore the attack 
with so much kindness, that Mrs Abberly, 
whatever she might have previously thought 
or said upon the subjeet, set the old gentle. 
man down as a “ dear kind creature,’ and 
continued praising him periodically through 
the evening.” 


SPECIMEN THE SECOND 
Shall be taken from another story—that ycleped “ Passion and Principle.” 
What we quote is a mere episode—a sketch, in fact, of some part of the life of 
Major General Sir Frederick Brashleigh, K.C.B. late Commander-in-Chief of 


his Majesty's forces in Bombay. Sup 


the General as yet only a subaltern, 


and newly landed in India, and then hear how Theodore reports his progress. 


“ Before nine months had elapsed, he 
had fought three duels, been once tried 
by a court-martial, and sent to Coventry 
by the regiment half a dozen times for 
churlish conduct ; tired therefore of the 
round of tiffing, dining, and supping, with 
a set of men by whom he clearly saw he 
was hated, and for whom he entertained 
the most sovereign contempt, he availed 
himself of the removal of the regiment to 
the city of palaces, (as Calcutta is called 
in India,) to unite himself to one of those 
young ladies who are annually sent out 
to the white flesh market of the East, 
like unstamped cards, which are made 
for exportation, the return of which, to 
England to be played with, incurs a hea- 
vy penalty. Of the lady’s family, friends, 
eonnexions, or circumstances, he of course 
knew as little as she knew of his; but, 
nevertheless, she accepted his offer im- 
mediately upon its being made, in obedi- 
ence to the directions of her female 
friend and consignée, who gave her to un- 
derstand that it was a rule in the carnal 
bazar. of Bengal, for Venture- Misses to 
take the first man who proposed; and 

< aceordingly Miss Amelia Fossdyke be- 
game Mrs Brashleigh in about three 


weeks after her first interview with her 
future husband, 

“ As I was at no period of their resi- 
dence there, either in their Bungalow, or 
indeed, in India itself, it is impossible for 
me to say how they passed their time. I 
have heard that he was chiefly addicted to 
cock-fighting, in which humane diversion, 
and all its concomitant pleasures of train- 
ing, feeding, matching, weighing, and 
heeling, he took great delight, and con- 
sumed much of his tinfe; she was ami- 
able, placid, and contented, and became 
@ mother during the first year of her mar- 
riage, and, occupied with her Ayah and 
baby, went on pretty well, until, as the 
novelty of matrimony wore off, and her 
laudable determination to be pleased with 
India and her husband a little abated, she 
began to discover, as all his acquaintan- 
ces had discovered long before, that there 
never existed upon earth a more uncivi- |. 
lized disagreeable animal in human shape 
than her ‘ dear Frederick Brashieigh.’ 

“ It so happened, and such things will 
happen, that Mrs Brashleigh, who was 
extremely pretty, and graceful beyond the 
general average of exportation girls, was 
at a public entertainment at Calcutta, 
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and most particularly attracted the notice 
of his Excellency the then Commander 
of the forces :—who his Excellency was, 
I shall keep religiously secret, for more 
reasons than one: no matter, he saw, 
and admired her, discovered her name, 
inquired of his aid-de-camp the regiment, 
and rank of her husband,—whether a 
King’s officer? or Company’s? to all of 
which, he received (as generals do, when 
they ask such questions of their staff ) an- 
swers clear and succinct, which appeared 
extremely satisfactory; the character of 
the lieutenant was sketchily given, and 
upon reference to a gay lady of a certain 
time of life, high in favour at the Pre- 
sidency, his Excellency was satisfied 
that the plaintive expr which Mrs 
Brashleigh’s features sionally wore 
during the evening, from some 
secret sorrow, some t grief connect- 
ed with domestic events, and, in short, 
that she was what is colloquially called 
* not happy with her husband.’ 

“His Excellency the commander of 
the forces caused himself forthwith to be 
introduced to the fair mourner; and al- 
though no places in the world are so ri- 
diculously ceremonious as our oriental 
settlements of tea-dealers and cotton- 
pickers, his Excellency waved all the 
usual forms which are sojealously edhered 
to, in order to give the money-making ex- 
iles who reside there something like im- 
portance in their banishment, and made 
the amiable during the evening most 
charmingly and successfully. 

* Poor Mrs Brashleigh, who had been 
long enough married to value her charms 
and attractions by the way in which her 
husband seemed to appreciate them, held 
them in no great estimation, and never 
dreamt that she had that evening captiva- 
ted the gay and gallant general who ruled 
and reigned over his Majesty’s forces and 
those of John Company with undivided 
power and control. 

“ Poor unsuspecting thing! she was 
doomed very soon to be undeceived upon 
this important point. Early the next 
day, she and her loving spouse, who 
had just returned from cock-feeding, 
were at tiffin in their Bungalow, 
(one a and rice, a tureen of Mulica- 
tauny, a bottle of Hodson’s pale ale, 
on the clothless table,) when to their 

_ surprise and amazement one of the aids- 

-camp of his Excellency the comman- 

-in-chief made his unexpected appear- 

e glittering visitor was received 
by Jady with her usual goodnature 
and kindness, and by her husband with a 
sort of sullen impatience not unmingled 
with mortification, that one of his Excel- 
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lency’s staff should have detected the ir- 
regularity with which the repast had bean 
down. 

«<¢T hope,’ said the aid-du-camp, ‘ you 
caught no cold last night, Mrs Brash 
leigh ?” 

“<I don’t think T have,’ said Mrs 
Brashleigh; for she was afraid to state 
distinetly whether she had or had not, 
until her husband had signified his will 
and pleasure whether she should disclaim 
or admit the apprehended indisposition. 

‘* Not she,’ said Brashleigh; ‘she is 
as hard as iron, Walford, and takes more | 
killing than a badger. I’m afraid you 
won't like our tiffin, Walford, coming 
from head-quarters ; but I can’t help it, 
I have no regular cook, and as for Ame- 
lia, she can’t manage anything in our 
way.” 

“<T have tiffed,’ said Walford, ‘and 
have not a moment to spare—I have 
called on business,’ 

“* Oh,’ said Brashleigh, ‘ about that in- 
fernal fellow, Magann, I suppose—ano- 
ther court of inquiry ?’ 

“*No,’ said the aid-du-camp, ‘I really 
don’t know exactly what the business is ; 
but Iam directed by his Excellency to 
beg you will call on his military secretary 
to-morrow as early as you conveniently 
can, after morning parade.’ 

*< « Not regimental business then ?’ said 
Brashleigh, who had just involved him- 
self in a serious quarrel with a brother- 
officer, who happened unfortunately to be 
decidedly in the right. \ 

“¢] faney not,’ said Walford, who ap- 
peared during the conversation to treat 
Mrs Brashleigh with the most marked 
deference and respect, ‘ but I know no- 
thing more than I am bid to know.’ 

‘*¢ That’s the case with you grandees,’ 
said Brashleigh : ‘ thank God I’m inde- 
pendent of everybody, I do my duty, and 
don’t care three cowries either for the 
general or my own commanding officer; 
and how you can live the life of an aid 
du-camp, always bowing and cringing, 
and smirking and smiling, and carrying 
hats and messages, and carving at dinner, 
and playing at cards, and trying horses, 
and riding backwards in coaches, I don’t 
in the least comprehend; for my part I'd 
starve first.’ 

“¢ Your satire upon dependants falls 
harmless to-day, Brashleigh, as far as I 
am concerned,’ said Walford ; ‘ for I j join 
my regiment, which is ordered on service, 
and quit his Excellency’s staff to-mor- 
row.’ 

“« You are right, Walford, you are 
right,’ said the animated subaltern ; ‘ free 
and easy, bread and cheese and liberty, is 
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my motto; how happy you'll feel when 
once you are out of harness!” 

“ * ] have had every reason to be 
ful to the general,’ said Walford ; ‘he has 
been kindest of the kind to me, and has 
never exacted half the duties which he 
had a right to claim.’ 

«<< His Excellency seems an extreme- 

pleasant man,’ said Mrs Brashleigh. 

“¢His Excellency, said Walford, 
* would be extremely well pleased to hear 
that you think so, Mrs Brashleigh.’ 

«* She !’ said Brashleigh ; ‘ how should 
she know anything about generals ?——why 
her father was a hatter in the Poultry, or 
some such place. She’d call anything 
gentlemanly and pleasant that was a cut 
above the counter.’ 

“¢ Well, my dear,’ said Amelia, ‘ I on- 
ly observed ‘ 

“« Keep your observations to yourself, 
then, ma'am,’ said Brashleigh, ‘ and go 
and nurse your little child—I hear it 
squalling again. There never was so 
peevish a brat in Bengal as your pet lamb. 
Come go, ma’am, and make them keep it 
still.” 

“ The tears stood in the poor young 
creature’s eyes, and casting a glance at 
Walford, she pushed her plate away from 
her, hastily rose, and left the room. 

“ « Now that’s what she calls fine : 
she’d have made a capital actress,’ said 
her husband. ‘ She thinks you’ll pity her, 
and set me down for a brute and a tyrant 
—that’s just her way.’ 

“« Well,’ said Walford, anxious to get 
away, ‘I will not intrude any longer; you 
will call on Mansel to-morrow as soon as 

can ?” 

« « Can ?—must you mean,’ said Brash- 
leigh. ‘I must go full fig, I suppose, to 
the military secretary: no mufti—no 
white ‘jacket—no being comfortable.’ 

“| think you had better be dressed,’ 
- gaid Walford, ‘ for I rather believe—I 
don’t know, that his Excellency wishes 
to speak to you himself.’ 

- “© Oh, then,’ said Brashleigh, ‘ I’d 
bet fifty rupees I know what he is after.’ 

« ¢ The deuce you do,’ thought Walford. 

“¢ Great men always want something 
when they are so devilish civil to little 
ones,’ said Brashleigh. 

“ Walford was startled:by this observa- 
tion, and somewhat apprehensive that 
his friend might suspect the real object 
of his Excellency’s desire to see him, in- 
asmuch as there are but few things in 
the world which a commander of the 
forces can possibly want from a lieute- 
nant. . 

“ * Indeed,’ said Walford, ‘ I can’t as- 
sist you in your surmises.’ 
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“© He’s going to ask me to give him 
some of my Malay cocks,’ said Brash- 
leigh—* that’s it, you may depend upon 
it ; he wants to mend the breed.’ 

* An irresistible smile played over Wal- 
ford’s countenance at this announcement 
of the lieutenant’s suspicions ; and, after 
again assuring him that he really did not 
know what bis Excellency’s object was, 
the gallant aid-du-camp mounted his 
little Arabian, and, followed by his sice at 
full speed, galloped away to head-quar- 
ters to report progress, - 

“‘ When he departed, Brashleigh re- 
turned to the room where tiffin was still 
on the table, and having regaled himself 
with all the different degrees of the then 
favourite Indian beverage, in as many 
distinct tumblers, from Sangaree the first, 
to Sangrorum the last, proceeded, half 
asleep and half stupid, with the aid of 
his servant, to buckle on his accoutre- 
ments, and betake himself to afternoon 
parade. 

“His poor wife remained with her 
hapless child until his return, which oc- 
curred at a late hour, just in time to an- 
nounce that he should dine at the mess, 
—a measure he often adopted, not be- 
cause he liked the society of his brother 
officers, or received the smallest gratifi- 
cation from visiting them, but because he 
knew they were always happier and more 
comfortable when he was absent. This, 
and the desire to show that he had a 
right (for he. had a great notion of his 
rights) to be there, generally led him into 
their company about twice or three times 
in each week, upon which occasions he 
generally involved himself in some new 
scrape, and excited some new disgust. 

*¢ On the particular occasion under dis- 
cussion, he signalized himself by the dis- 
play of his independent indignation at 
the conduct of the commander of the 
forces, whom he denounced in terms 
hardly decent, and not quite safe, even at 
a mess-table, for having tyrannized over 
some poor fellow of his acquaintance, 
and stopped his promotion, to favour a 
protegé of his own ; and swore, that if he 
were Jackson, he would do this, and he 
would say that, and he would write home 
to the Horse Guards, and he would never 
submit to be made a fool of, nor a tool 
of; he would have justice, the birthright 
of a British soldier; and thus the con- 


versation was engrossed, and the evefi= 
ing’s harmony destroyed, by one of tees 


tenant Brashleigh’s edifying exhibitio 
of military independence, good taste, and 
good sense. 

“ The morning came, and with it, pa- 
rade—Hult, left wheel—front—dress, as 
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‘ gsual ; then breakfast, and more quarrel- 
ling with poor Mrs Brashleigh, to whom, 
for the fifty-third time, he mentioned how 
bitterly he repented having married her, 
upbraided her with low birth, swore 
that he had been tricked and deceived, 
and wished himself dead, which, being 
calmly interpreted by his better half, was 
translated into a wish that she were dead, 
and he rid of her. 

“ After parade, however, Lieutenant 
Brashleigh betook himself to the office 
of Major Mansel, the Military Secretary, 
where he remained for upwards of an 
hour. When he returned home, he ap- 
peared to be in an extraordinary himour ; 
he seemed nearly good-tempered, spoke 
almost kindly to his poor wife, whose 
beautiful eyes were actually reddened and 
swollen with tears: something very 
strange had evidently occurred; he was 
an altered man, and she an astonish- 
ed woman; he dined, however, at the 
mess, and there, when reminded of what 
he had said the night before, seemed par- 
ticularly anxious to bury all recollection 
of his former conduct and conversation in 
oblivion. His brother officers wondered 
at the subdued and softened tone of the 
boisterous lieutenant, and were marvel- 
ling at the strange alteration so suddenly 
effected in his manner, and the tone of 
his observations upon his superiors, here- 
tofore the constant objects of his vitu- 
peration, when the orderly-book was 
brought to one of the captains at table 
by his serjeant. He opened it, and the 
exclamation which escaped him as he 
read the order of the day, excited a sud- 
den feeling of surprise in all around him. 

“¢T wish you joy, Brashleigh,’ said 
Captain Osborne, returning the book to 
the serjeant. ‘ Why, this isa surprise.’ 

“ ¢ What—promotion 2?’ exclaimed the 
president. 

“ * Read—read !’ was the general cry. 

** Osborne took back the orderly-book 
and read with an audible voice,— 


* Head-Quarters, Fort William, 
February 8, 1786. 

G. O.—His Excellency the Commander 
in Chief has been pleased to appoint 
Lieutenant Brashleigh, of the 
Regiment, to be his Excellency’s 
Aid-du-Camp, vice Walford, who 
joins his regiment. 

(Signed) W. MANSEL, Mil. Sec.’ 


“ A thunder-bolt—an apparition— 
Old Nick himself, had he made his ap- 
pearance, in the full uniform of the corps, 
could not have more completely surpri- 


‘This, we think, is quite excellent—and so buy the heah, good 
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sed the assembled gery en this an- 
nouncement; indeed, Brashleigh’s 
presence, it was almost impossible to do 
justice to their astonishment! That so 
accomplished a person, and distinguished 
an officer, as the Commander-in-Chief, 
should have selected from amongst alt 
his Majesty’s regiments then at Fort 
William, a man hardly two removes from 
downright boorishness for one of his per- 
sonal staff, seemed like a miracle, or a 
proof of sudden and violent insanity : 
they looked, and winked, and stared, but 
finally drank the health of the new aid- 
du-camp by unanimous consent, conso- 
ling themselves, in the midst of their 
contending feelings upon the subject, with 
the reflection, that, let what might hap- 
pen, at all events they should get rid of 
him. 

** As T do not profess to detail the his- 
tory of Mr Brashleigh’s early life, and as 
our concerns with him are of much more 
recent date, I shall merely observe, that 
in the course of the following week, the 
new aid-du-camp shifted his quarters to 
the general’s house, where, with the ur- 
banity and consideration which always 
marked his Excellency’s conduct, his Ex- 
cellency caused rooms to be fitted up for 
Mrs Brasbleigh and her dear infant :— 
that, after nine or ten months had elap- 
sed, Lieutenant Brashleigh became the 
most abject sycophant that ever crawled, 
devoted his days to tattling, and his even- 
ings to eaves-dropping, to collect anec- 
dotes, scandal, or even more serious mat- 
ter of information for his Excellency :— 
that he was the warmest advocate of all 
his Excellency’s military measures, and 
the constant eulogist of his Excelleney’s 
domestic virtues :—that Mrs Brashleighk, 
shortly after the appointment, reeovered 
her health and good looks surprisingly :— 
that whenever she took her airings, iit 
was in the lofty phzton of his Excellency, 
(at that time the fashionable carriage : }— 
that whenever she went to parties, his 
Excellency’s palanquin attended her:— 
that her control over her husband, and 
her sovereign contempt for him, were as 
evident to all beholders as her influence 
over, and her high consideration for, the 
General :— and that at the end of some 
ten months, she presented Lieutenant 
Brashleigh with a fine boy, which, though 
pronounced by the lady’s female friends to 
be ‘ the very image of his father,’ did not 
in the smallest degree resemble her former 
child, who was, at the time it was born, 
declared, by the same competent autho- 
rities, to be the Lieutenant’s counter- 
part,” 


people all. 
It is a most amusing one to read now, and most assuredly it will be a very 
curious one to read two hundred years hence or so. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


LONDON. 


Mr Aaron Arrowsmith will shortly 
publish Outlines of the World, exempli- 
fied in Forty fine Engravings of the va- 
rious Countries, on which their Post- 
roads and Statistical Divisions, as well as 
their physical features, will be clearly de- 
scribed. 

Mrs Taylor of Ongar will shortly go 
to press with a work entitled The Itine- 
rary of a Traveller in the Wilderness ; 
addressed to those who are performing 
the same Journey. 

The second volume of Mr Wiffen’s 
Translation of Tasso will appear in April 
or May. 

Mr Pennington’s Former Scenes Re- 
newed ; or, Notes, Classical and Histori- 
cal, taken in a Journey into France, Spain, 

, Switzerland, Germany, Flanders, 
and Holland, in the Yéars 1818, 1819, 
1820, and 1821, will soon appear: 

A Third Part of Whiter’s Universal 
Etymological Dictionary, in 4to, is now 
in the press. 

A Third Volume of Imaginary Con- 
versations of Literary Men and States- 
men. By Walter Savage Landor, Esq, 

A complete edition of the Works of 
the late Dr Baillie, with an Account of 
his Life, by Mr Wardrop, will soon ap- 


pear. 
Popery in 1824, a Circular Letter of 


Pope Leo the Twelfth, to all the Patri- 

s, Primates, Archbishops, and Bi- 
shops of the Roman Catholic Chureh ; 
and the Bull of Jubilee for the Year 1825. 
Translated from the original Latin, with 
an Introduction and Notes. 

The Star in the East; shewing the 
Analogy which exists between the Lec- 
tures of Freemasonry, the Mechanism of 
Initiation into its Mysteries, and the 
Christian Religion. By George Oliver, 
author of “the Antiquities of Freema- 
sonry.”’ 

Memoirs of Moses Mendelshon, the 
Jewish Philosopher ; including the cele- 
brated Correspondence between him and 
J. C. Lavater, on the Christian Religion. 

The Highest Castle and the Lowest 
€ave. ; 

Memoirs of the Life of Friedrich Schil- 
ler; with a Critical Account and Speci- 
mens of his Works. 1 vol. 8vo, witha 
Portrait. 

The Dublin Philosophical Journal and 
Scientific Review. The first Number will 
be published on the Ist of March, 1825; 


and will be continued on the Ist days of 
March and November. 

A volume, entitled Liters Sacre, is 
now in the press, which will contain a 
Comparison between the Doctrine of 
Moral Philosophy and Scriptural Chris- 
tianity. 

Memoirs of the Winchester Prelates, 
By the Rev. S. H. Cassan. 

A New System of Astronomy, in six 
Parts; comprehending the Discovery of 
the Gravitating Power, the efficient 
cause which actuates the Planetary Sys- 
tem, &c. 

Dr John Evans’s Discourses on the 
Christian Temper, will soon appear. 

Tremaine ; or, the Man of Refinement, 
@ novel. 

A volume of Poems, entitled Hours at 
Home, by Mrs Cormach Baron Wilson, 
are announced for publication. 

In the press, Lord Byron en Italie et 
en Grece, ou Apercu de sa Vie et de ses 
Ouvrages d’apres des Sources authen- 
tiques, accompagné de Pieces inedites, 
et d’un Tableau literaire et politique de 
ces deux Contrées. Par le Marquis de 
Salvo. 

Fasciculus Poetieus ; or, a New Classic 
Guide to Latin Heroic Verse, is announ- 
ced for publication. 

Thoughts on the Police of England; 
with Observations on the Prevention of 
Crime, and the Disposal of Criminals, 

Conversations on the Evidences of 
Christianity, are announced for publica- 
tion. 

Gaieties and Gravities, in Prose and 
Verse, by one of the authors of “ Re- 
jected Addresses,” are in the press. 

A Critical Dissertation on the Gospel 
of Saint Luke, translated from the Ger- 
man of Dr Frederick Schleiermachar, 
with an Introduction by the Translator, 
containing an Account of the Controver- 
sy, respecting the Origin of the Three 
First Gospels, since Bisliop Marsh’s Dis- 
sertation. : 

Tales of Ardennes. 
Conway. 

Letters to the Marquis of Hastings on 
the Indian Press. With an Appeal to 
Reason and the British Parliament on 
the Liberty of the Pressin general. By 
a Friend of Good Government. 

Husband- Hunting ; or, the Mother 
and Daughter. A Tale of Fashionable 
Life. 1 

10 


By H. Derwent 
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Travels in Greece, accompanied with 
Critical and Areheological hes ; 
and illustrated by Maps, and numerous En- 
gravings of Ancient Monuments recent- 
ly discovered. By Dr P. O. Bréndsted, 
U.H.P.P.A.S. Knight. of the Order of 
Danebrog, and Agent of his Majesty the 
King of Denmark at the Court of Rome. 

A History of the French Revolution, 
accompanied bya History of the Revo- 
lution of 1335, or of the States-General 
under King John. By A. Thiers and Fe- 
lix Bodin. Translated from the French. 

Tales of Faith and Feeling. By the 
author of Zeal and Experience. 

There is announced for early publication, 
by the command of his Majesty, ‘‘ Views 
and Illustrations of the Palace of Brigh- 
ton,” by John Nash, Esq.3 to consist of 
picturesque views, in colours, of the entire 
building and principal offices, taken from 
the gardens ; also views of the chief apart- 
ments, as completed, with their furniture 
and decorations, &c. Only 250 copies are 
to be printed. 

The sixth quarto volume of Dr Lingard’s 
History of England is in the press. 

Elements of Pathology and Therapeutics. 
By Caleb Hillier Parry, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
With an Appendix ; being the commence- 
ment of the intended second volume of that 
wotk. . In the press. 

Collections from the unpublished W orks 
of the same Author. 

The Remains and Memoir of the late 
Rey. Charles Wolfe, A. B. Curate of Do- 
noughmore, and author of the ‘* Lines on 
the Burial of Sir John Moore.” 

Songs of the Greeks, translated into 
English verse from the Roman text, edited 
by M. Fanriel, with additions by C, B. She- 
tidan, Esq. will appear in a few weeks. 

Sermons, translated by the Rev. Dr Lus- 
combe, from the French Protestant Conti- 


nental Divines, are announced for publica- - 


tion. 

Among the works of. art announced for 
an early appéarance, is ** A Serjes of Pic- 
turesque Views in London and its Envi- 
rons ;’” engraved by Charles Heath, from 
drawings by P. Dewint, W. Westall, A.R. 
A., and F. Mackenzie. — It is intended to 
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consist of 12 numbers, each containing five 
engravings, with letter-press descriptions. 

Captain Gordon Laing has nearly ready 
for the press, Travels through Timannee, 
Kooranko, and Soolima countries, to the 
sources of Niger and Rokella, in 1822, 
with map and plates. 

The.first number of a new work is about 
to appear, entitled Annulosa Javanica, or 


an attempt to illustrate the natural affini- 


ties and analogies of the insects collected in 
Java, by T. Horsefield, M.D., F.L., and 
G.S. and deposited by him in the Museum 
of the Hon. East India Company, by Ww. 
C. Macieay, Esq. 

Dr P. M. Latham has in the press an 
account of the disease lately prevalent in 
the General Penitentiary. 

Signs before Death, and authenticated 
Apparitions, in — hundred ‘narratives, 
with an engraving after Hogarth. 


~ Mr. Lewis is engaged gra a 
Portrait of Lord John : Resell ot a 


drawing by Mr Slater, which is to be cir- 
culated among subscribers only, and the 
personal friends of that Nobleman._ . - 

In a few days, Odes and Addresses to 
Great People, ‘* Ladies and Gentlemen !” 
Matthews’ Trips. 

A book is in the press, entitled ‘* The 
Present State of the Mines in Mexico, Chi- 
li, Peru, and Brazil, represented from prac- 
tical knowledge, and further illustrated by 
Extracts from popular writers, with notes 
and general remarks on the operation of 
mining.’ 

The Sydney Papers, consisting of an 
unpublished Journal of the Earl of Leices- 
ter, and original Letters of Algernon Syd- 
ney; edited by R. Ww. Blacowe, are an- 
nounced. 

Two volumes of Poems, by Henry Neele, 
are in the press, anda third volume prepa- 
ring for publication. 

History of the Life and Works of 
Raphael, from the French of M. Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. 

The Plays of Shirley, with notes and a 
Critical Essay, by William Gifford, are 
nearly ready for publication. 

In the press, a Conclusion to the Swiss 
Family Robinson, by Madame Montolieu. 


—>_ | 


EDINBURGH. 


The Isle of Palms-—The City of the 
Plague—and other Poems. . By John 
Wilson. A new edition. 2 vols. Svo. 

Observations on Italy, from the Jour- 
nal of the late John Bell, Esq. of Edin- 
burgh. In one vol. post quarto, with 8 
plates. 

Common Events. A continuation of 
Rich and Poor. Post 8vo. 

Vou, XVII. 


Nearly ready, a volume of Sacred Mu- 
sic for the use-of St George’s Church, 


Edinburgh, containing Psalm-tunes, Sanc- 
tuses, Doxologies, &c. with an accom- 
paniment for the Organ or Piano-forte. 
Many of the pieces are original, and the 
harmony of the whole has been carefully 
corrected. By Mr R. A. Smith. 
A Treatise on the Law of Bills of Ex- 
2H . 





ehange, Promissory Notes, Bank Notes, 
&e. By Robert Thomson, Esq. Advo- 
cate. Svo. 

On the Advancement of Society, in 
Sciences, Civilization, and Religion. By 
James Douglas, Esq. of Cavers. Svo. 

A Dictionary of Midwifery, compre- 
hending the Discipline and Management 
of the Various orders of Parturition, and 
the Symptoms, Treatment, &c. of the 
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Diseases of Women and Ghildren. By 
Alexander Hamilton, MD., F.R.S.B. 

The Magic Ring. A Romance from 
the German of Frederick de la Motte 
Pouqué, 3 vols. 12mo. 

Major Practicks, by Sir Thomas 
Hope, and other Law MSS. With notes 
by John Hope, Esq, Solicitor- General for 
Scotland. 


———_ 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON, 


ARGHITECTURE. 

Numbers I. and II., to be continued 
weekly, of a Dictionary of Architecture, 
Historical, Deseriptive, Theoretic, De- 
corative, and Mechanical. By Robert 
Stuart, Esq. Architect and Civil Engi- 
neer, 

The Elements of Civil Architeeture, 
according to Vitruvius and other ancients, 
and the most approved practice of modern 
authors, especially Palladio. By Henry 
Aldrich, D. D. Translated by the Rev. 
Philip Smyth, LL. B., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Urania’s Mirror; or, a View of the 
Heavens; on a plan perfectly original. 
Designed by a Lady. The work consists 
of 32 large cards, on which are repre- 
sented all the Constellations visible in 
the British Empire. Fitted up in an 
elegant box, price L.1, 8s. plain, or L.], 
143. beautifully coloured. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Part ; II. of a Catalogue of Books; 
contain ng a most extensive Collection 
in Theology, Foreign and English; in- 
cluding the Holy Scriptures in various 
Languages, Fathers of the Church, Ser- 
mons, Works of Port-Royalists, &c. to- 
getber with a Collection of Oriental Ma- 
nuscripts, and an Appendix of Miscella- 
neous Articles. By James Duncaa. 

A Catalogue of Old Books, containing 
nearly 9000 different Works in Ancient 
and Modern Literature, which are now 
on sale, with the prices affixed to each 
article. Catalogues, price 2s. 

A new Catalogue of such Law Books 
as are of general use, and of the best edi- 
tions, with their prices, including the 
Modern Publications. Intended as a 
a tothe Purchasers of Legal Works, 

6d 

Bibliotheca. Biblica; a Select List of 
Books on Sacred Literature ; with Notes, 
Biographical, Critical, and Bibliographical; 
intended as a guide to the consultation of 


the most useful writers on Biblical Sub- 


jects. By William Orme, Author of the 


‘¢ Life of John Owen, D. D.” 

Part II. of a Catalogue of Books on sale 
by John Cuthell, Middle-row, Holborn, 
containing his Classes of English and La- 
tin Miscellanies; Theology, English and 
Foreign ; Books of Coins uvd Medals, in 
which are some of rare occurrence ; with 
an Appendix, containing may curious ar- 
ticles. 

Richard Bayne’s Cheap General Cata- 
ae of Ancient and Modern Books, Eng- 
lish and Foreign, including many curious 
and rare articles, and the most popular 
works in the various branches of Litera- 
ture, with a large collection of Divinity, 
Sermons, and MS. Sermons, &c. &c. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Cambrian Plutarch ; comprising 
Memoirs of some of the most eminent 
Welshmen, from the earliest times to the 
present. By John H. Parry, Esq. 1 vol. 
Svo, 10s. 6d. boards, 

The Memoirs of Joseph Fouche, Duke 
of Otranto, Minister of General Police of 
France. 1 vol. 8yo. 14s, 

Annual Biography and Obituary, 1824 
and 5. Vol. IX. 

Memoirs of the Life of J. P. Kenrble, 
Esq. including a History of the Stage, from 
the time of Garrick to the present period. 
By J. Boaden, Esq. author of an Inquiry 
into the Shakspeare Portraits, &c. 

In two volumes 8vo, with a portrait en- 
graved by Turner, from a picture by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, price £1, 8s. boards, de- 
dicated by most gracious permission to his 
Majesty. 

The Memoirs of Joseph Fouche, Duke 
of Otranto, Minister of the General Police 
of France. Translated from the French. 

1, 4s. 
EDUCATION. 

Principles. of Elocution; containing 
numerous Rules, Observations, and Ex- 
ercises. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

The English Learner; or, a Selection 
of Lessons in Prose and Versé, adapted 
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to the capacity of the younger classes of 
Readers. Fourth edition, improved. 
12mo. 2s. bound. 

A Key to the Portuguese Language ; 
containing Expressions on a variety of Sub- 
jects: to which is added, a Compendium 
of the Portuguese Grammar, &c. By D. E. 
De Lara, author ofa “ Key to the Spanish 
Language.” 2s. 6d. 

Geography for Youth, adapted to the 
different classes of Learners. By the late 
Rev. John Hartley._Revised by his Son. 

FINE ARTS. 

John Gilpin, an Engraving of the ce- 
lebrated Picture painted by T. Stothard, 
Esq. R. A. from the well-known humor- 
ous Poem of Cowper, engraved in the 
first style by Mr Worthington. Size 20} 
inches by 7. Price to subscribers Il. 1s. 
Proofs on French paper, 2l, 2s. India 
Proofs, 2). 12s. 6d. Etchings, of which 
a very few have been taken, Il. ls. 

No. I. of a Series of Plates, carefully 
executed after the Paintings and Sculp- 
tures of the most eminent masters of the 
Florentine school, intended to illustrate 
the gradual advancement of the Arts from 
the beginning of the 13th to the close of 
the 15th Century. By William Young 
Ottley, Esq. In imperial folio, in twelve 
Monthly Numbers, each containing five 
Plates. Price ll. ls. A very few Co- 
pies will be printed on Colombier Paper, 


to correspond with the larger paper Co- 
pies of Mr Ottley’s Italian School of De- 


sign. Price ll. 7s. 

Illustrations of the Novels and Romaaces 
of the ** Author of Waverley,” entitled The 
Pirate, Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of the 
Peak, and Quentin Durward. Engraved 
by the most eminent Artists; from Paint- 
ings by A. Cooper, R. A., W. Brocken- 
don, and J. M. Wright. In 12mo, price 
8s. ; 8vo, 12s.; proofs 4to, 18s. ; proofs 
on India paper, imperial 4to, £1, 4s. ; proofs 
on India paper, before the letters, colom- 
bier 4to, £1, 10s. 

Westall’s illustrations to Moore’s Irish 
Melodies ; consisting of seven plates, in- 
Ts a Vignette Title-Page to bind with 
the volume, exquisitely engraved on steel, 
from Designs by Richard Westall, Esq. 
5s., proofs 7s. 

Smith’s combined View of the Mountains 
and Rivers in the World; accompanied 
by a Table, shewing the relative Heights 
and Lengths, from the latest Authorities, 
on one e Sheet, price 8s. plain, or 
handsomely coloured, 12s., mounted on rol- 
lers, and varnished, 138s. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe from 
the Peace of Utrecht. 4to. 2I, 10s. 6d, 
HISTORY. 

The History of England, during the 
Reign of George III., being a Continua- 
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tion to Hume and Smollett. By William 
Jones, Author of the History of Walden- 
sis. 3 vols, £1, 4s, . 

The Beauties of Ancient English and 
Scottish History. Selected and. arr: 
by Caroline Maxwell, Selector of ** The 
Beauties of Ancient Eloquence,” &c. &c. 

LAW. 

A Treatise on the Jurisdiction and 
Modern Practice in Appeals to the House 
of Lords, and in Proceedings on Claims 
to Dormant Peerages. By William Ro- 
bert Sydney, of Austinfriarsf Gentleman. 
14s, 

A Collection of all the Acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to Banks for Savings in 
England; with Explanatory Notes, Forms 
of Bonds, &c. Regulations for establish- 
ing Banks, and an Interest Table. By 
W. M. -Bythewood, Esq. of Lincoln’s- 
Inn, barrister at law. 4s. 6d. 

The Inquest Juryman’s Guide, con- 
taining many important old laws and 
customs for their direction, never before 
published, tracing Trial by Jury. By a 
Citizen. 5s, 

LAW. 

An Essay on Uses and Trusts, and on 
the Nature and Operation of Conveyances 
at Common Law, and of those which de- 
rive their effect from the Statute of Uses. 
By Francis Williams Sanders, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister. 2 vols 8vo. 
£1, 10s. 4th edition, enlarged. 

A few Practical Observations on mak- 
ing Wills. By William Weatherby, of 
Newmarket, Attorney-at-Law. 4s. 6d. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

The Village Doctor; or, the Art of 
Curing Diseases rendered familiar and 
easy. By John Scott, M.D. 3s. 6d. 

An Exposition of the Natural System of 
the Nerves of the Human Body ; with the 
Papers from the Philosophical ‘Transactions 
on the same Subject. By Charles Bell, 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

Instructions to Mothers and Nurses on 
the Management of Children. By James 
Kennedy, M.D. 7s. 

Observations on the Injuries of the Spine 
and of the Thigh Bone, in Two Lectures, 
delivered in the School of Great Wind- 
mill-street. By Charles Bell, Surgeon to 
the Middlesex Hospital. 1 vol. 4to. 16s. 

Lawrence’s Leetures on Physiology, 
Zoology, and the Natural History of Man. 
10s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Bannantine’s Key to the Almanacks 
for 1825, containing the Fasts, Festivals, 
and Saints’ Days, the Astronomical and 
Chronological terms; with a Table of 
the Constellations, and number and mag- 
nitude of their Stars. 2s. 6d. 
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Letters from the Irish Highlands. 

Is the System of Slavery sanctioned or 
condemned by Scripture? with two essays 
upon the state of the Canaanite and Phi- 
listine Bondsmen under the Jewish Theo- 
cracy. 33s. 

Scenes and Thoughts. 7s. 

Trial of the Rey. Alexander Fletcher, 
before the Court of Common Sense. By 
the Author of the “ Trial of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Irving.” Embellished with two 
beautifully coloured engravings, designed 
and executed by a celebrated Artist. 3s. 
* The private Journal of Madame Cam- 
pan ; comprising Original Anecdotes of 
the French Court; selections from her 
Correspondence ; her Thoughts on Edu- 
cation, &ec. &e. 

The Writer’s Clerk ; or, The Humours 
of the Scottish Metropolis. 3 vols, 
L.1, 10s. 

The Turf Herald; or, Annual Racing 
Calandar for 1824; containing ample 
Details of all the Meetings in Great Bri- 
tain, with copious Indexes, &c. With Ex- 
planatory Notes and Remarks. By John 
Frost. 6s. 6d. 

The Cabinet Maker’s Guide ; or, Rules 
and Instructions in the Art of Varnish- 
ing. 1s, 6d. 

An Appeal to Public Opinion agains 
the Decision of the Associate Synod of 
Scotland, arising out of a case brought 
into the Court of King’s Bench, which 
was there amicably adjusted by all the 
Parties concerned. By Alexander Fiet- 
cher. 3s. 

The Housekeeper’s Ledger; a plain 
and easy plan of keeping accurate ac- 
counts of the Expenses of Housekeep- 
ing, and the elements of Domestic Eco- 
nomy. By William Kitchiner, M. D. 
Author of “ The Cook’s Oracle.” 4s. 6d, 

ol. I. of the works of Dr Johnson, 
beautifuily printed on superfine laid pa- 
per, embellished with a fine portrait, en- 
graved by Worthington. Price to sub- 
scribers 8s. in extra boards. This edition 
will be comprised in 9 volumes, to be 
published monthly. 

The Speak-Out of the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood of Ireland; or, Popery Un- 
changeably the Same, in its Persecuting 
Spirit, and in its Determined Hostility to 


the Circulation of the Scriptures, ina Re- - 


port of the proceedings at the Anniver. 
sary of the Carlow Bible Society, on the 
18th and 19th of November, 1824; with 
a preface, containing “‘ The Marks of Cor- 
ruption in the Church of Rome.”” By the 
admirable Skelton. Price 1s. 

Letter-Press, in 8vo. Price 6s. 6d. 
with the Drawings in outline, or 18s. rich- 
ly coloured. 
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The History of Origins, containing 
Ancient Historical Facts, with singular 
Customs, Institutions, and Manners of 
different Ages. By a Literary Antiquary. 

Collins’ Memoranda for 1825; con- 
taining a Diary for Memoranda, Appoint- 
ments, Bills due, List of Stamp Duties, 
Publie Offices, and a variety of authen- 
tic and most useful information. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable 
George Canning on the State of the Navy ; 
and the Foreign Relations of Great Bri- 
tain. By a Friend to the Navy. 

Winter Evening Pastimes; or, The 
Merry-Maker’s Companion. Selected, 
Altered, and Composed, by Rachael Re- 
vel, Spinster, 4s. 6d. 

Instructions for the Use of Candidates 
for Holy Orders, and of the Parochial Cler- 
gy, as to Ordination, Licences, Institu- 
tions, Collations, Induction, &c. with Acts 
of Parliament relating to the Clergy ; and 
the Forms to be used. By Christopher 
Hodgson, Secretary to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Third Edition. 

An Epitome of Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding, in Question and 
Answer ; chiefly for the use of Students in 
the University of Cambridge, and of those 
who intend to pursue their studies there. 
2s. 6d. 

The Peerage and Baronetage Charts for 
1825. 5s. 8s. and 10s. 

A Letter to the Marquis of Tavistock 
on the best means of obtaining Pure and 
Less Expensive Elections on the Dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. By Samuel Wells, Esq. 

A Letter from the King to his Catholic 
Subjects. 

Plain Truths: or, a Speech which may 
be delivered in the approaching Session, by 
any Member who likes it, on a Motion for 
going into a Committee of the whole House 
upon the State of Ireland. 2s. 

Report on Rail-Roads and Locomotive 
Engines, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Liverpool and Manchester 
projected Rail-Road.—By Charles Sylves- 
ter, Civil Engineer, Liverpool. 2s. 

The Annual Register; or, a View of 
the History, Politics, and Literature of the 
Year 1825, 

Captain Medwin Vindicated from the 
Calumnies of the Reviewers. 

An Analysis of Medical Eviden€e ; com- 
prising Directions for Practitioners, in the 
View of becoming Witnesses in Courts of 
Justice; and an Appendix of Professional 
Testimony. By John Gordon Smith, M. D. 
12s. 

British Code of Duel: a Reference to 
the Laws of Honour, and the Character of 


Gentleman. 5s. 


Remarks on the different Systems of 


Warming and Ventilating Buildings. By 
G. P. Boice. Second Edition. 2s. 
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- The Fingerpost; or, Direct Road from 
John-o’-Groat’s to the Land’s End ; being 
a Discussion of the Railway Question. 3s. 

A New and Easy Introduction to the 
Principles of Political Economy. 1s. 6d. 

An Historical Inquiry into the Principal 
Circumstances and Events relative to the 
late Napoleon ; in which are investigated 
the Charges brought against the govern- 
ment and conduct of that Individual. By 
Barclay Mounteney. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 

Illustrations of Lying, in all its Bran- 
ches. By Amelia Opie. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

New Landlord’s Tales; or, Jedediah 
in the South. 2 vols. 14s. 

The Mirven Family; or, Christian 
Principle Developed in Early Life. 6s. 

The Modern Athens. A full and faith- 
ful Account of the Men, Women, Things, 
Customs, Opinions, Gossip, Love, Law, 
Literature, and so forth, of that Metro- 
polis. By a Modern Greek. 

Rameses; an Egyptian Tale: with 
Historical Notes of the Era of the Pha- 
rohs. 3 vols. L.1, 10s. 

Winter Tales; or, European Nights’ 
Entertainments. By Maria Scott. With 
a beautiful frontispiece. 9s. 

Tales of Irish Life ; illustrative of the 
Manners, Customs, and Conditions of the 
People. With designs by George Cruick- 
shank. 2 vols. 12s. 

Comic Tales and Lyrical Fancies, in- 
cluding the Chessland, a mock heroic. 
By Charles Dibdin, Esq. 8vo. 7s, 

The Italian Novelists: selected from 
the most approved Authors in that Lan- 
guage; from the earliest period down to 
the close of the Eighteenth Century ar- 
ranged in an Historical and Chronological 
Series. Translated from the Original 
Italian. 


Accompanied with Notes, Criti- 
cal and Biographical. By Thomas Ros- 
coe, Esq. £2, 2s. 

A Second Series of Sayingsand Doings. 
3 vols, 


POETRY. 

Cantos 1 and 2, of the Museum. A 
Poem. By John Bull. Founded on the 
treasures of the British Museum. 4s. 

The Bond. A dramatic poem. By 
Mrs Charles Gore. 5s. 

The Festival of Flora; a poem. By 
the Rev. Arthur Chrichton. With Bo- 
tanical Notes and Engravings. 4s. 6d. 
plain; 5s. 6d. coloured. 

The Trojans; a satirical poem, with 
illustrative Notes. By the Author of 
“The Greeks.” 6s. 6d. 

Creation’s Friend ; Lines addressed to 
and published with the approbation of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. By W. R. Hawkes. 
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The Poetical Note-Book, and Epi- 
grammatic Museum ; containing upwards 
of one thousand cheice Epigrams, Fan- 
ciful Inscriptions, and Poetical Morceaux. 
By George Wentworth, Esq. Embel- 
lished with a beautiful Vignette. 

Comic Tales and Lyrical Fancies; in- 
cluding the Chessiad, a Mock Heroic. By 
Charles Dibdin, Esq. 

Poems, from the Portu of Louis 
De Camoens, with Remarks on his Life 
and Writings, ‘Notes, &e. &c. By Lord 
Viscount Strangford. A New Edition, 7s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons and Charges. By the Right 
Rey. Father in God, Thomas Fanshaw 
Middletos, D. D. late Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. With Memoirs of his Life. By Hen- 
ry Kaye Bonney, D.D. Archdeacon of 
Bedford. 1 vol. 14s. 

Observations on the Religious Pecu- 
liarities of the Society of Friends, By 
Joseph John Gurney. 8ro, 9s. 12mo, 
5s. 6d. 

The Book of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh, in a Series of Letters addressed 
to Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. ; on his 
‘* Book of the Church.”’ By Charles But- 
ler, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Lichfield and Coventry at 
the Primary Visitation of that Diocese. 
By Henry Eyder, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry. 1s, 6d. 

The Spirit of Prayer. By Hannah 
More. Selected and compiled by herself. 
from various Portions exclusively on that 
Subject in her published volumes. . 8s. 

The Theological Contrast ; or, Error 
Exposed and Truth Elucidated; being an 
Investigation into all the Systems of Re- 
ligion now propagated in the whole world. 
By A. J. Le Cras. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Controversial Tracts on Christiani- 
ty and Mahommedanism. By the late 
Rev. Henry Martyn, B.D. of St John’s 
College, Cambridge. And some of the 
most eminent writers of Persia transla- 
ted and explained : to which is appended, 
an additional Tract on the same ques- 
tion, and in a preface some account given 
of a former controversy on this subject, 
with ample extracts from it. Dedicated 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpool, 
K.G., &c. &c. By the Rev. 8S. Lee, 
A.M., Professor of Arabic in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. L.1, 5s. 

The Crisis; or; an Attempt to show 
from Prophecy, illustrated by the Signs of 
the Times, the Prospects and the Duties 
of the Church of Christ at the present 
period ; with an Inquiry into the probable 
destiny of England during the predicted 
Desolation of the Papal Kingdoms. By 

6 
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the Rev. Edward » Rector of Ham- 


oxall, in the county 


A View of Slavery in connection with 
Christianity, being the substance of a Dis- 
course delivered in the Wesleyan Chapel, 
Stoney-hill, Jamaica, Sept. 19, 1824. By 
Robert Young, Wesleyan Missi wae 
with an Appendix containing the 
tions of the Missionaries in that connec- 
tion at a General Meeting held in King- 


saa as gf sae 1s. 6d. Wg 
ties ; or, a Course 


Lectures on the First Books of God- 
win’s Moses and Aaron: to which is an- 
nexed, a Dissertation on the Hebrew Lan- 
guage. By the late Rev. David Jennings, 


Five Discourses on the Personal Office 
of Christ, and of the Holy Ghost ; on the 
Doctrine of the Trinity ; on Faith, and on 
Regeneration ; with an Appen dix. By 
the Rey. William pag jun. Pew. A. F 
low of Catherine Hall, ate and 
Lecturer of Berwick. 4s. 6d. 

Eighteen additional Sermons, intended 
to establish the i le Connection be- 
tween the Doctrines and the Practice of 
Christianity. By the Author of the former 
Volume. 5s. 

A TOPOGRAPHY. sinh 

‘opographicl Sketches of Bri elm- 
ton and its Neighbourhood. By E. W. 


Brayley, F.S.A. Illustrated with Twelve 
Engravings by R. Havell, Jun. 8s. colour- 


ed 12s, 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
A Brief Narrative of an Unsuccessful 
Attempt to reach Repulse Bay through 
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the Welcome, in his Majesty’s ship Gri- 
per, in the year 1821. By Captain Lyon, 
R. N. with a Chart and Engravings by 
Finden. 8vo, 16s. 

A Short Narrative of Lord Byron’s 
Last Journey to Greece, extracted from 
the Journal of Count Peter Gamba, who 
attended his Lordship on that Expedi- 
tion. 

A Sketch of the Manners and Customs 
of Portugal, made during a residence in 
Lisbon in the years 1821, 22,23. 3y 
Marianne Baillie. S8vo, 15s. 

Travels in the Republic of Columbia in 
1822 and 1823. By G. Mollien. Trans- 
lated from the French. 

Travels in South America, during the 
years 1619, 20, and 2). By Alexander 
Cadcleugh, Esq.. With a Map and Ea- 
gravings, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Travels in Columbia ; embracing De- 
tails of the Geography, Climate, Popula- 
tion, Vegetable and Mineral Productions, 
&c. &c. of that Country. By Baron de 
Humboldt. Translated from the original 
French, by Helen Maria Williams. In 
5 vols. 'Bvo. with Maps, Plans, &c. 

The History of Napoleon’s Expedition 
to Russia, in 1812. By General Count 
de Segur. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey 
through Russia and Siberian Tartary, from 
the Frontiers of China to the Frozen Sea 
and Kamchatka; performed during the 
years 1820, 1821, 1822, and 1823. By 
Captain J. Dundas Cochrane, R.N. Third 
Edition. 


EDINBURGH. 


A Treatise on the Law of Scotland 
relative to the Poor. By Alex, Dun- 
lop, Esq. jun, Advocate. S8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Encyclopedia, or Diction- 
ary of Arts, Science, and Miscellaneous 
Literature, Conducted by David Brews- 
ter, LL.D, F.R.S, Vol. XVII. Part I. 
Ll, Is. 

Letter on the Speculative Schemes of 
the Present Times, and the Projected 
Banks, By Anthony Romney. Is. 

A General Catalogue of Books in the 
Ancient and Modern Languages. By 
John Carfrae and Son, Edinburgh. 

The Inheritance. By the author of 
“ Marriage.”” Second Edition. 3 vols, 
post 8vo, L.], lls. 6d. 

Ballantyne’s Novelists’ Library. Vol. 
IX. containing Gulliver’s Travels— 
Mount Henneth—James Wallace—Bar- 
ham Downs—and Henry ; with the Lives 
.of the Authors. And Vol. X., eontain- 
ing the Novels of Mrs Ann Radcliffe, 
with the Life of the Author. L.1, 8s. 
each 


Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No. 
CLXXIV. and CLXXV., for January 
and February. 

Essays on the Nature and Principles of 
Taste. By Archibald Alison, LL.B. 2 
vols. 8vo. Sixth edition. L.1, 1s. 

A Tour in Germany, and some of the 
Southern Provinces of the Austrian Em- 
pire, in 1821 and 1822.. By John Rus- 
sell. Second edition. 2 vols. 12mo, 16s. 

The Manners, History, Literature, and 
Works of Art of the Romans, explained 
and illustrated. To be completed in two 
volumes, or twelve monthly numbers, 
and to be followed by similar Lllustra- 
tions of other celebrated Ancient Na- 
tions. This volume wilil contain about 
60 drawings, with copivus descriptive 
letter-press. In 8vo, 6s. 6d. with the 
drawings in outline, or 18s. richly co- 
loured. 

Select Views in Greece. By H. W. 
Williams, Edinburgh. No. 3. Impe- 
rial 8vo, 12s. Royal 4to, proofs, 
L.1, Is. 
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Lizars’ Anatomical Plates, Part VII. 
The Human Brain, consisting of Seven 
highly finished Plates, demy folio, most 
carefully coloured after Nature, with Let- 
ter-press Description and Explanatory 
Index, demy 8vo, price together L.1, Is. 
Contents,—Plate I. General View of the 
Nervous System.—Plate II. Lateral View 
of the Cerebrum, Cerebellum, and Cervi- 
cal Portion of the Spinal Marrow, with the 
Nerves issuing from the latter.—Plate 
III. View of the Dura Mater, the Convo- 
tions of the Right Hemisphere, the Tu- 
nica Arachnoida, the Pia Mater, and the 
Blood-vessels,—Plate IV. Section of the 
Right Hemisphere of the Cerebrum, to 
exhibit the Corpus Callosum, with its Ar- 
teries, the Falx Cerebri, with the Superior 
and Inferior Longitudinal Sinus, and the 
Cineritious and Medullary Substances of 
the Brain. —Plate V. Horizontal Section 
of both Hemispheres of the Cerebrum, 
Perpendicular Section of the Cerebellum 
and Section of Medulla Oblongata.— 
Plate VI. Lateral Ventricles cut open to 
show their Cornua, and the bodies con- 
tained therein, also their Partition and 
Foramen of Communication.—Plate VII. 
Illustrates various portions, as the Sep- 
tum Lucidum, the Fornix, the Choroid 
Plexuses, the Velum Interpositum of Hal- 
ler, the Corpora Striata, the Thalami, the 
CommissuraMollis, the Anterior and Pos- 
terior Commissures, the Third Ventricle, 
the Pineal Gland, the Corpora Quadrige- 
mina, the Infundibulum, the Petuitary 
Gland, and the several Cerebral and Cer- 
bellic Nerves.—In the course of two 
months, Part VIII., being the concluding 
portion of the Brain, will be published- 

Memoirs of Antonio Canova, with a 
Critieal- Analysis of his Works, and an 
Historical View of Modera Sculpture. 
By J. S. Memes, A. M. Member of the 
Astronomical Society of London, &e. 
With Plates. S8vo, 15s. 

Extracts from a Journal written on the 
Coasts. of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in the 
years 1820, 1821, 1822. By Captain Ba- 
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sil Hall, Royal Navy. In 2 vols. post 
8vo. Fourth edition. L.1, 1s. 

Discourses on some Important Sub- 
jects of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
introduced by a Short,,View of the best 
Specimens of Pulpit Eloquence which 
have been given to the World in Ancient 
and Modern Times. By David Scott, 
M.D. Minister of Corstorphine. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

Academical Examinations on the Prin- 
ciples of Chemistry, being an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of that Science. By 
David Boswell Reid. vol Ist, 12mo, 15s, 

Remarks on the Administration of 
Criminal Justice in Scotland, and the 
changes proposed to be introduced into 
it. By a Member of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates. 

The Edinburgh Almanack, or Univer- 
sal Scots and Imperial Register for 1825, 
being the first after Leap Year, contain- 
ing a correct Calendar, on an improved 
scheme ; a new Tide Table, &c. &c. 4s. 
6d. sewed, 5s. bound in red. 

Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures. 

By the Rey. George Paxton, Professor of 
Theology of the Associate Synod, and 
Minister of the Gospel, Edinburgh. Se- 
cond edition, corrected and enlarged. 3 
vols. 8vo, L.1, 168, % 
_ Outlines of Education ; or Remarks on 
the Developement of Mind, and Improve- 
ment of Manners. By William Macken- 
zie. 5s. 

The Scots Mechanics’ Magazine, and 
Journal of Arts, Sciences, and Literature. 
Conducted by R. Wallace, A.M. No. I. 
Is. 
os Earl of Gowrie. A Tragedy. 8vo, 


Sermons on Hearing the Word. By 
Andrew Thomson, D.D. Minister of St 
George’s, Edinburgh, 18mo, 2s, 

Historical Notes respecting the Indi- 
ans of North America, with Remarks on 
the Attempt made to Convert and Civi- 
lize them. By John Halkett, Esq. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
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EDINBURGH.—Fed. 9. 
Barley. Oats. 
Ist,...32s. 6d: | Ist,.....21s. Od. 
2d, ...30s. Od. | 2d,......18s. Od. 
3d, ...28s. Od. | 3d,......16s. Od. 

Average £1, 13s. 6d. 
Tuesday, Feb. 8. 
to0s. 7d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 
7d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) Os. 
Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 
Salt ditto, per stone 20s. 
- 12s. Od. to 15s. Od. | Ditto, perlb. . . Is. 
Tallow, per stone . 6s. 8d. to9s. 6d. | Eggs, perdozen . Os. 
HADDINGTON.—Feb. 11. 
Barley. Oats. 
Ist, ... 32s. Od. | Ist, ... 20s. Od. 
Qd, ....32s. Od. | 2d, ... 28s. Od. | 2d, ... 17s. Od. | 2d, ... 16s. Od. 
Sd, ....27s. Od. | 3d, ... 24s. Od. | 3d, ... 14s. Od. | 3d, ... 14s. Od. 
Average £1, 13s. 4d. 6-12ths. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 5th February. 
Wheat, 66s. 7d.—Barley, 34s. 11d.—Oats, 238. 3d.—Rye, 40s. 1d.—Beans, 40s. 2d.—Pease,"41s, 2. 
London, Corn Exchange, Feb. 7. Liverpool, Feb. 8. 


se 


Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......20s. Od. 
2d, ......18s. Od. 
3d, ..... 16s. Od. 


Wheat. 
Ist,.. 37s. Od. 
2d, 020348. Od. 
3d, eee 2Se 0d. 


- to Os. 
- to Os. 
- to Is. 
. to 22s. 
- to Is. 
- to Os. 


Beef (173 an par Bh) Bee 4d. 

Os. 4d. to Os. 
4 6d. to Qs. 12d 
--« Os. 4d. to0s. Jd. 


Beans. 


17s. Od. 
15s. 0d. 


Pease. 
Ist, .. 18s. Od. 


Wheat. 
Ist, ....36s. 6d. 1s 
Sd, vac 


d. 5. d. 
Amer. p. 196 1b. 
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9 4'Sweet, U.S. 
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Bran, p.24lb. 0 9 
Butter, Beef, &c. 
Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 
Belfast, 97 Oto 
Newry. . 91 0 
Waterford 89 0 
iCor eee, 90 0 
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21 to 25 
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26 to 28 
25 to 27 too — 
28 to 30 
31 to 32 
60 to 65 
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Ribgrass, .. 40 to 60 ‘ 
Clover, red evt.47 to. 95 0|/Pease,grey 0 
White .. . 57 to White . 0 

Caraway, ewt. 40 to 48 Gortander’. “7'6 1010 O[fFiour, Englis h, 
Canary. qr. 64 to 74 O}Trefoil ... 7 0 to 24 Tag 48 0 
ye Seed, per last, £22 to £25. Tish, 2ds 46 0 to 52 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from lst to 22d January, 1825, 
Ist. 8th. 15th. 
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Bank stock, 229} 30 | 2293 303 2293 

3 per cent. reduced, ve Th 4§ | 94 3 | 94) 3 

3 per cent. consols, 944 933 #4 

34 per cent. ls, — 101 

New 4 per cent. consols, 106 4 | 1053 6 

India stock, 
bonds, 

Exchequer bills, 

Exchequer bills, sm 














106 53 6% 
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62 64 
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Annuities, 





French 5 per cents. 
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22 15-1623 
103f. 20c. 





954 $4 
21 15-16 
103f. 





10c. 


94; 4 
23 1-16 } 
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- BRISTLES, 


Pot, 
- OIL, Whale, - . tua, 


Pernambuco, ° e 


Course of Exchange, Feb. 8.—Amsterdam, 12;3. C.F. Ditto at sight, 12: 0. 

, 12:4. Antwerp, 12: 4. Hambutgh, 37: 1. Altona, 37: 2. Paris, 3 

d sight, 25:15. Bourdeaux, 25:45. Frankfort on the Maine, 152. Petersburgh, 

per rble. 9: 3. Us. Berlin, 7: 5. Vienna, 10: 4. Ef. flo. Trieste, 10: 4. Eff. flo. M “ 

drid, 36. Cadiz,35j. Bilboa, 353. Barcelona, 35. Seville, 354. Gibraltar, 31. 

Leghorn, a). Conte, 444. Venice, 27: 0. Malta, 0:0. Naples; 40. Paletmo 

per oz, 118. » 51. Oporto, 514. Buenos Ayres, 434. Rio Janeiro, 48. Bahia, 
504. Dublin, 9}. per cent. Cork, 94 per cent, 

Prices of Gold.and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : 9d. per oz. 

New Doubloons, £3: 15: 0d. New Dollars, 4s. 10}d. Silver in bars, stand. 5s. 04d. 





PRICES CURRENT, Feb. 5. 


SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. LIV ERPOOL. LONDON. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . ewt. | 57 to 59 54 58 51 54 5 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 60 67 55 64 
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66 
15 
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104 
85 
84 
38 
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MOLASSES, British, cwt. 
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. WINES, 

Claret, Ist Growths, hhd. 
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pipe, 
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eneriffe, 

Madeira,. . -. - e 
LOGWOOD, Jam. ton, 
Honduras, «. «+ « « 


vy; . 
rustic, Jamaica, . 
uU 


INDIGO, Caraceas fine, Ib. 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 
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PITCH, Foreign, ewt. 
TALLOW, Rus. vel. Cand. 
Home melted, . .. . 
HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh, Clean, . . 


LAX, 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. 
Duteh, ... 
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MATS, Archangel, . .« 
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Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl,. . 
Montreal, engi . . 
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TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 
Middling, . . 
Inferior, . e > 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
‘Sea Island, fine, ° 
3 Middling, » ‘ 
Demerara and Berbice, 
est India, § 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edimburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hiil. 

N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 

noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 


December. 











i 














Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Dull, with 
shwrs. rain. 
Dull, slight 
rain at night. 
Snow foren, 
» dull aftern. 
Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Heavy rain, 
and s! 

Keen frost, 
with sunsh. 
Fresh, sunsh, 
isn. on hills. 


Frosty, snow 

on ae Dee. 1n{ A. 
Ditto, with 18 { 
supshine. 

Ditto. 19{|¥ 


Keen fr 
_— 20 { |) 


z 


RP e>e> 


. 


Ditto. ai{ 
Heavy rain, 
and sleet. 22{ A. 34 
Keen frost, 23 { M.22 
snow on grd. oT 
Shrs. of rain 24 { 
' fen ditto, 

orn. 
day fair. 25{ A 
Keen frost, 
snow on hills.' 
Rain morn. 
and even. 
Sunsh.‘foren, 
aftern. dull. 
Fair, but 
dull. 
Morn. rain, 
day fair. 
Dull, slight 
showers rain. -584'A, 45 
Fair, dull 
and cold. 


Average of rain, 2.796 
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January. 





Attacn. 
Ther. | Wind. 
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eon own @ & » 


pm pon poten hem poem pram pcan pcm, pocampal, porn, 
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M.45 sleet, Morn. snow, 
a i7{ day fair. 


A. 
18 { é seal. Morn. rain, 


iday fair. 
Dull, but 
fair, cold; 
Morn. frost, 
dull day. 
Frosty,after. 
sunshine. 
Morn. frost, 
day mild. 
rosty Ta- 
ther dull. 
Frost morn. 
night sleet. 
Frost morn. 
day sunsh. 
Rain & sleet 


most of day. 
Rain foren. 
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bs 
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}fair. 
Duil, flying 
jshwrs. rain. M.40 


Ditto. 























Average of rain, 1.282. 
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ALPHABETICAsg LisT of Enctisn Banxnrvurtcres, announced between the 20th 
November, 1824, and 20th January, 1825; extracted from the London Gazette. 


» T. Al wine-m 
Burslem, T. and P, Cella, Abchurch-lane, wine- 
merchants. 
Byram, R. J. and J. Saddieworth, York, woollen 
manufacturers. 
— G. Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


watch-maker. 
Campbell, T. B. Brick-lane, S italfields, grocer. 
Chambers, L. Newcutiowpon-T Tyne, spirit-mer- 





Everitt, J. W th. 

Ver le outh-me Portland-place, 
: eym: ws, P 

ah nde Te W. Turk, Great Tower-street, 


Ik ¥ Fant Bath, tailor. 
E S. Lawrence-lane, woollen-factor. 
F rampton, W. Wych-street, witeibe 
FE T. es Lancaster, sin ainnr 
ing, Wo ae 
’ Bedford. rd-piace, Commercial-road, slater - 
endish-street, grocer. 


H. M, Holborn, grocer. 


Garner, W. Margate, bookseller. 
Gerrish, J. sen. and J. Gerrish, jun. Frome-Sek 

wood, clothiers, ° 
Giblett, J. rem Selwood, clothier. 
Giles, ~ ns 
Giles, J. and G. Deak Street, Covent-gar- 


den. 
Gledhill, J. pom ny ney 
Good, W. sen. and Good, jun. Hythe, South 
ampton, ship-builders. 
Grayburn, W. Nottingham, draper. 
, om, F J. Liverpool, ship-chandlers. 
regory, S. Manchester, calico-printer. 
Grimwood, Nee Sa 
rimw ester, 


Howton J. and S. P. Skinner-street, leather- 


Howell, J. Poses . 

Huds, 1; Whiten wet. 
Huffam, % MGoledetele Limehouse, ship- 
Fh sg 


mang W. Tewkesbury, glass-dealer. 
— J. Lancaster, victualler. 

, J. Vauxhall Bridge-road, rater 
Tockoome . Barbican, hatter. 
Jackson, H.W. and W. W. Beaumont, Great East- 

cheap, eu eutlers. 
James, H. J. Cannon-street, stationer. 
Jay, G. and T. Ward, artifi- 
florists. 


cial 
— W. Christchurch, Southampton, plum- 


Johnson, W. Bedfordbury, dra 
Jones, J. Hillingdon, linen-d ~¥ 


ones, W. 
Kite.” J. and B. Best, 
ditch, 


Metz, S. Southampton-street, Strand, bill-broker. 
Miller, W. P. Dorset-street, Manchester-square, 


he = ford-street, Chaubottnn money- 
palin W.St Martin’s-lane, Canon-street, dry- 


Pickman, J. Shorediteh, 

Platt, J. Platt-lane, Sad eworth, York, woollen 
manufacturer. 

Poeock, W. Layton, Essex, cabinet-maker. 

Porteh, W. Bradford, Wilts, clothier. 

Powell, W. Upper North-place, Gray’s-inn-lane- 
road, plumbe: 





216 


Prodgers, E. Ludlow, Shropstrire, banker. 
Prodgers, G. E. and J. Ludlow, Shropshire, bank- 


ers. 
Radford, S. Chiswell-street, victualler. 
Rice, C. Bennett circus, tailor. 
Richards, J. ower dem por! miller. 
Richards, S, Bristol, boot 
ae J. and J. Liverpool flour and provisions 


Rishton, E. Preston; money-scrivener. 
Roberts, J. High Holborn, corn-dealer. 
Roffe, C, St Martha on the Hill, Guildford, paper 


R amen W. Upton, victualler. 
Ri » W.G. Fenchureh-street, broker. 
Ryall, ‘T. R. Sutton Ven » Wilts, dealer. 
t, W. late of of Sheffield, and afterwards of 


ohuak J. G. ienafend' Forum, Dorset, coo- 


staw, T. Southam: » wine-merchant. 

Shaweross, J. Mane’! , inrholder. 

Sidford, G. sen. Bath, linendraper. 

Sims, C. Crown-court, Broad-street, merchant. 
stationer. 


re, tanner. 
T. Heaton Norris, poe and J. 
Yates, New-mills, Derby, brass and iron-foun- 


ders. 
Starkey, W. Lower-road, Deptford, butchers 


“Monthly Register. 


(Feb: 
ed W. Alphington and Heavitree, Devon, 


Soeie, J. Aa Hodteield, York, cloth merchant. 
Taylor, W. Woolwich, coal merchant. 
Temple, W. R. Sowerby, York, wine-merchant. 
Thompson, J. Rotherhithe, teaslealer. 
Thomas, J. Li » merchant. 
Thomas, J. ly, ‘iraper. 
Thompson, G. F. Wood-street, Cheapside, silk- 
manufacturer. 
‘Townend, J. R. Minories, hat-manufacturer. 
Truman, 7. Waterloo-terrace, printseller. 
Unsworth, R. H. Lambeth, merchant. 
= taff, T. Bristol, wharfinger. 
er, J. Rishopsgate-street, hardware-man. 
wae T. Abingdon, Berks, linend 
Welch, J. Prince’s-street, Lambeth, } seller. 
Wellands, J. Durham, draper. 
White, Mary and J. and J. Great Eastcheap, per- 
fumers. 
Willett, F. Holborn-bridge, druggist. 
Williams, W. W. Norwich; pawnbroker. 
Williams, J. Kentish-town, coachmaker. 
Wills, Ww. Sol’s-row, Hampstead-road, rectifier. 
Wilson, P. Gibson-street, Lambeth-marsh, car- 


iter. 
Woolcott, H. Paddington, stone mason. 
Woods, G. E. Walton, Surrey, chemist. 
Wragg, T’. Islin; brewer. 
Wynne, G. Stafford, shoe-manufacturer. 
Yates, T. J. Warburton, and J. Yates, Bolton-le- 
Moors, Lancashire, cotton-spinners. 


ApHaBETICAL List of Scotch BanxrurtcigEs, announced between the Ist of 
December 1824, and the 30th of January 1825, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


gate, "Edinbu burgh. 
Clyne, John, merehant, Lcith. 
oeeElisner , James, junior, writer in Ayr, printer and 


Hart, Thomas William, draper and merchant in 
Greenock. 


Kenned 
“A wi ieee, eugees cnd-dryesd 
i su ter, 
Heater { in oils, in Cumnock y 
Lowe, John and James, merchants in Greenock. 
Mae. Franeis, merchant and manufacturer in 


Glasgow. 
MacLauchian, Dugald, ship- ry nat dealer in 
=e and grazier, residing at Cornanan, near 


Marshal, Peter, and Co, late merchants in Glas- 
Ww, 


Taylor, James, bleacher i ae h Arthurly. 
Turnbull, - Tain . 


, seedsman 
DIVIDENDS. 
Bell, William, manufacturer, Anderston, Glas- 
gow ; a first and final dividend on 10th February. 


Burn and Pringle, wood merchants in Fisherrow ; 
a dividend afer 16th February: 

Cameron and Bisset, agents in Dunkeld ; a divi- 
dend on 25d February. 

Carsewell, William and James, wrights and build- 
ers in Glasgow ; a first and final dividend after 
20th January. 

Fyfe, James, joiner and cabinet-maker in Leith ; 
a second dividend after 28th oy 

Gibbs and Company, late nursery and seedsmen 
in Inverness ; a dividend after 11th January, to 
the creditors of Gibbs and Company ; no divi- 
dend to the creditors of the individual partners. 

M‘Caal, James, and Company, contractors for the 
Public Buildings at Ayr, and masons - build- 
ers ot 3 a dividend on 2d Fe 


Rae, eos candlemaker, Edinburgh; a 2d divi- 


after 3ist Jani 
Robertson, John, and ompany, merchants in 
Ws a dividend after 15th January. 
Suther d, Charles, eet in Golspie; a divi- 
dendon 15th F 
Wilson, George, late rit dealer, pee 
Edinburgh ; a dividend after 14th Fe 
ilson, merchantin Lexths 
a dividend 25th March. 
wee R. and M., manufacturers in Glasgow; a 


ividend on 9th January, to the creditors of 
Matthew Wyllie; no dividend from the Com- 


,Pany estate. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 
December. 


2 Life Gds. Lt. Reid, Capt. by purch. vice Chi- 

chester, prom. 11 Nov. 1824. 

Cor. and Sub.-Lt. Smith, Lt. do. 

J. Davidson, Cor. and Sub-Lt. do. 

R. HorseG, Ens. Lord Dorchester, from h. p, 8 
F. Cor. vice H. Wellesley, mt 

Dee. 

7 Dr. Gds, Actifg Adj. Hely, Cor. without ey 

Nov. 


1 Dr. Cor. a] L. P. age Bt. Lt. by iy ne 
4d 


May. 
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Cor. Agnew, do. vice-Carroll, dead 


> 9 Dec. 

_ Ramsbottom, from 99 x oe 
y purch. ‘ 8 Nov. 

J. A. Henderson, do. by purch. 


Dec. 

be Badenach, —. 15 F. Surg. 

vice Smet, h. p. 2 do. 

Hon. W. E. FitaMautrice, Cor. by 
pureh. vice Visc. Kirkwall, ret. 

18 Nov. 

Lt. Browne, Capt. viee Smith, _— 


ay 

Cor. Wymer, Lt. do- 
W. Handley, Cor. 18 Nov. 
ok in =) from 1 Dr. Lt. vice i 
Ba. Surg. W: Watson, Surg. a, vice 

Nixon, ret. Ago. 
As. Surg. Armstrong, Surg. 
Lt. Greenwood, Lt. sing ‘capt. 1 

= vice Sir L.. pe 


Pig F. H. Bathurst, Bt. Ens. ua ie 
io 
t. Dobbin, rene vice Gell, p 

3 Noe. 

do. 

“ vice 7” 

Lt. S Bowlby, Capt. vice erm — 

Ens. Shea, Lt. ‘ 

A. T. Faunce, Ens. 6 Dec. 

Ens, — Lt. by purch. vie =. 

ton, ret. 8 Nov. 

H. B. Baring, E do. 
Bt. Lt.-Col. Gardiner, bar 

eC. 

Bt. Maj. Taylor, Maj. do. 

Lt. Mi Meredith, apt. 
Capt. Bonamy, from h. p. Cae i9 do 
from 77 F. 


18 fe. 
do. 


dson, do. do. 

Lt. Ratclit from h. p. 61 i 
age RN from h. p. sw. LR 
2 ie Smith, from 60 F. do. 20do. 
from 60 F. do. do. 


W. Greene, do. do. 
* Trigge e, from 14 F. — 
0. 


No 
from 351 F. Ens. vice 
Dec. 


Hammond, 6.F. 20 
Gent. Cadet, C. J. Otter, from R. 
Mil. Coll. Ens. vice Bowlby, 6 =. 


Su from h. p. 52 F. a le 

vice Badenach, 8 Dr. do 

Ln Deny at p- 9 FL. sce 

ens, 57 F. 6 Dec. 

Bi, Lieut Cal Thomas, from 27 F. 

by pureh.. vice Chompien. 

Re tiie, 2 Lt. viee Morden 6 
Lt. Shea, Capt. vice Duhigg, dead 


Ens. Neynoe, Lt. 


9 do. 


Johnstone, Lt. 
Ens. Tait, —s 1 Vet. Bn. Ens. vice 
Thomas, 10 F. 20 do. 
Ens. Dickens, Adj. vice Soeery, pe 

Adj, only 


38 


eer dead * 
i April 
Ens. Torrens, 

—— M‘Leroth, ro. viee Kerr, killed 

D. Campbell, Ens. 25 Nor. 
ov. 
J. Bullen, do. 26 do. 
ete gw Nira Bn. Lt. vice 
8 do. 


Burns, h, p. 8 F. 1 
H. B. Hall, omer 


Egerton, from R. 


ectis 
a, 


es apg. ving 9 Des. 


24 
Ens. Kelly, Lt. vice Dowie ies 
—— Pattoun, do, vice Hol, dead 
Fenton, do. vice Evanson 
24 May, 1824, 


G. Holt, Ens. 10 Aug. —_ 
J, F. Dodd, do. 24 May, 
Lt. Clark, Adj. vice Dovwdall, dead, 

3 Dec. sae 

Lt. Ovens, from 20 F. Lt vice Dou- 

gias, h. p. 9 F. 16 Dec. 1824. 

A Ens. vice Wilson, 6 

20 do. 


Adj. 
S vice 
jaesee em Sie 


tee 
1. T. Evans, 2d Lt. 
I. Swe do. vice L. B. wilford, 


1 
Lt. Cam , from 2W. I. R. Lt. 
vice paapmape SW. tS 


W. B. Neynoe, 2d Lt. vice one S 


eat t 
ns, Hemitton, L Lt. vice Marsh, s oeed 
—— Hope, from 45 F. Ens. do. 
Lt. Kerr,’ from h. p. Gl Fen. 
Lt..viee‘Mildmay, cancelled 2 do. 
Lt. Bell, Capt. vice'Sheeby, dead 


“5 mn from Bourbon, R. 
unn, 
Mas. vice Dallas, p. 18 Nor. 
capt Orr, ay hss w.tL 
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Ens. Eyre, from h. p. 73 F. Ens. vice 
Graham, Afr. Cc 10 do. 


rey co 4a ee? Li 


1l 
As. Su Wt ye from 1 Dr. toy 
vice Vassall . h. p. do. 


Ens. Last, Lt. by purch. vice Beau- 
‘Nicholson al 

J.N Ens. 

R. Gibbons, do. 


do. 


ov. 

Lt, Stewart, from h. p. 6 W. IR Lt 
Ens. Manby, from 59 F -. i 

. * 

', dead 0 do. 


=_— Nicolls, from 98 F. do. ia 
Anderson, h. p. 28 F. 


vice Findlay. A Afr. Col. —_ 

As. S M‘Lachlan, S vice O’- 
me dead a. ten 
ee Ist Lt. be Mal- 
ov. 

FP. N. Toole, 28 Lt. do. 
2d Lt. Stewart, Ist Lt. vice Want 


ton, 
R. A. Cob C.G. A. Nott, Paym. 
t. Hartley, from 62 F. Ma. = 


prom. 
ee D 
Capt. Findlay, from 2 W. I. — 
viee Dowson, ze 23F. 16 

TR. Vet. Bn.Ens. Elliot, from h. p. 50F. Ens vice 


2 Lt. E” Griffiths, from h. p. Re Att 
Driv. Lt. vice Griesbach, o>. Pe 
ov. 


3. Lt. from h.p. 8 F. Lt. (r - 
ing ait) vice Bowen, 39 F. 18 dow 
1 Bet- Comp. Lt. ‘arner, from h. p. York Lt. Inf. 
Vol. Lt. vice Pike, ret. list do. 


Reoremirm 
— k, from te mq 
Re Eng. Eee Me 
Garrisons. 
ie Soe ry pam Sot Fp. Fen. 
Weeks, dead or. June, 1894, 
Ordnance Department. 


Dixon. from h. p. Capt. vice 
ret. 20th Nov. 1824. 
Bt. Col. 


Staff. 
Ceylon R. 


t. of & 


20 Dee. 1324. 


. Gen, and P- =e. Ro- 
vice om Be Ref 
te 1824. 


Bt. Lt. Forrest, from’h. p. 34 F. Per. 
As. Qua. Mast. Gen. vice Read, Do. 


Hospital Staff. 
Surg. hy Nixon, of Gren. Gds. to 
the rank of Insp. of Hospitals, 
ious 


PO Nov. 1824. 


aw 7 | from h. p, Dap 


(Feb. 


I Gunning, Insp, of H 
a mony, of the W. Indies, 


only 
Bt. Dep. Insp. Inglis, mene Surg 


—— Sir A. West, a « Pp. 
De. ae Hospitals 18 Nov. 
» Dep. es vice 

Schetky, re 2 Dee. 
As. Surg. Pilkington, from h. p. 73 
F. As. Surg. vice Macleod, super- 
seded 18 Nov. 
Wahab, fromh. bee F. do. 

vice Murray, 2 W.1. R. 25 do. 
Mitehell, from h. p. 48 F. 

9 Dec. 


do. 
_ —— M‘Donogh, from h. p. 44 F. 
do. vice Pargeter, res. 8 Nov, 
Hosp. As. oo As. Surg. rey 


Hosp. Mate y. *Portelli, Hosp. .. 
O- 
H. J. Williamson, Hosp. 
As. vice Kinnis 14 do. 


Exchanges. 
Gordon, 10 F. with Brev. Lt. Col. King, 


h. p. 98 F. 
Gds. rec. diff. with 


eantson, from Coldst. 
bar noe ‘on. W. 'T.. Graves, h. p. 
—— Kirkman, from 94 F. with Kiswen, h. p. 


6F. 
— Ramus, — 6 Dr. Gds. ree. diff with Lt. 


Harvey, h. p. 60 
7 seamen 59 F. with Lieut. Leslie, 
—— White, from Afr. Col. Corps, with Lieut. 
Laye, h. p. York 
Kelly, from 46 F. with Ensign Johnston, 


Wolff, from 60 F. with Ensign Wilford, 
h. p-11 F. 
Qua. Mast. Ces from 73 F. with Ensign 
rig Callow, from 31 
Surg. Callow, 31 F. with Surg. White, 84 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


M Spooner, 2 Dr. 
me Se a L. Dukinfield, Bé. Gren. Gds 


Pargeter. 


Appointments Cancelicd. 
Lieut. Mildmay, 87 F. 


Staff A As. Me ° 
Superseded. 
Staff As. Surg. Macleod. 


Removed from the Service. 
Ensign Wilton. 92 F, 


Deaths. 


Gen. Eiod 5 Resi Capen late of Gren. Gds. 
Edinburgh 22 Nov. 1824. 
Maj. Gea. Rov Rittng, Dep. Ins iat 

9 nspec. Gen. o 
ortiications, Essex I Dee. 
———Thomas, E. India Company's Service. 
Cel. Desbarres, late of 60 F. 
Lieut. Col. Emes, 5 F. Dominica. 
———— Deschambault, h. p. 109 F. Montreal, 
ey eee 24 July, 1824. 
tt, ia Company’s Service. 
Kerin, do. fi 
Maemorine, 
Maekintosh, 
Frith, 
Paton, 


Major Fletcher, 5F. Barbadoee, 24 Oct. 1824. 
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14 Feb. 
Apr. 


inmore, 
—— Butter, E. India Company’s Service. 
—— Owen, poe 


—— Ferris, 

Capt. Capt. Barlow, = Dr. Kaira, i Seay. ey 1824, 
—— Sale, do. 
a a1 Baer at one e from 

Gibraltar ov. do. 
—— Lett, h. p. 26 F. Canada 6 July. 
Par I seep tie 
— J. i Apr. e 
—— Defferd, i Siar. = ae 
—— Pring, a ajute 2d Warwickshire Local Mi- 

litia 19 Nov. 
Lieut. Hamilton, 77 F. Hamilton, N. B. 20 Dec. 
—— Marsh, 81 F 


=e. late 10 Vet. Bn. Chelsea,7 
h. p. 15 Dr..Cork 10 =~ 
—— Waal p- 28 Dr. 27 Nov, 
Veterinary ‘Surg: 
Bird, 4 Dr. Kaira, Bombay. 
Commissariat Department. 


Dep. Com. Gen. Thomson, Ee 25 Jane 
Freeman 5 Sept. 1823. 
= Minna, bp 14 pens 13824. 


12 July. 





— Durand, h. p. 95 F. Islington, Middle x, 


—— Watson, Ceylon Regt. Kandy, tome 

June 

—— Murray, h. p. 101 F. Norham, oe 

—— Foster, h. p. 1 Gar, Bn. ; 
—— Fiske, late Art. Driv. 


8 Apr. 
11 Nov. 


15 Jan. 


As, Com. Gen, Bowie, 
Dep. As. Com. Gen 


6 Jan. 
Bali h. p. 


Medical Department. 
Surg. Dr Harrison, 6 F. Cape of Good Hi 
sie 28 Sept. 1824, 
—— Dent, 21F. oes eee ae 
— M‘Lauchlan, 49 F. Cape of Good 
4 TH Sept 


—— O’Beirne, 2 W. I. R.. 
Hosp. As. Saawey, iene; Ceylon 





Then 


January. 


Brevet. as eg R. Afr. Fp “ugar 


5 Dr. G. ~——- Serj. Maj meyer: 1 fee, 1884 

7o Ue . rom '. 
Cor. (without pay,) being Riding Mas- 

6 Jan. 1825. 


9 Dr. 


i] 


14 Lt. Gooch, Capt. wenhecacer ~4 


ilpin, Lt. do. 
Cor. by purch. yee — 


art, 
Gren.Gds. J. D al As. Surg. vice ia 


Cor.’ 
16 W. V.-Gillad, 


Capt. Johnstone, Maj. do, 
Lt. Girdlestone, Capt. do. 
— Jackson, do. do. 
Bt. Capt. Mitchell, from 97 F. Cate 


Ens. Robinson, i 24 do. 
— King, do, 
Lieut. Biberteon, » trom hp. 28 F. Lt. 

an. 1825. 
—— Smith, from h. p. 27 F. Lt. do. 
——— Mackenzie, from h. p. 14 F. Lt, 


Hunt, from h. p, 85 F. Lt. 
——— Keith, from 89 F. 14, 


2F. 


— Fisher, from h. p. 49 F. Ens. 
2 


WR na a 
Ls. Dickson do. 


rSehiges 


Pe 
53 sBSS8 


itu 
eee SsssSSssesssees 





Appointments, Promotions, Sc: 


Li Siar, from h. p. 9F. Lt. vice 


, from 37 — do bby Lit 

lie, 51 F. 25 Jan. 1825. 
R. T. Ens. vice Stokes, 20 F.do. 
Ens. from 64 F. Lt. = 


pa man IF. 0. 
oe oo ep pig 
Chichester, Capt. urch. vice 

« 2} Dec. 1824. 

D. Fisgerald, Te ac: 
Ens. Archer, my, h. p. 14 F. 2d Lt, 
vice 85F. 6 Jan, 1825 
ee F. do. = 
Gorman, . O~ 
SSR Ween, £67. 


A. H. Irvine, Ens. “. 
J. West, Ens. vice Thomas, 89 F. 25 do. 
2d Lt. eee a 60 F. Ens. vice 

Stephens, . p.14F. 6 do. 
Lt. Phi wy int! Vet. Bn. oe — 


Ens. Thowas, from 80 F.do. vice — 


SIF. 
via Eo rch. viee Eyles, prom. 
Ens by pu 23 Dee 1824. 


@es Agezage 


Ens. Deans, 
a oe only, 
—_ iller, froma 43 F. Adj. and 
‘oward, from the service, 
25 Nov. 1824. 
Gent. Cadet J. W. Randolph, from R. 
Mil. Coll. Ens. vice Belford, 2 F. 
25 Jan. 1825. 
Ens. Prior, yor Rge do. 
J. eo 


97 
do. 
99 J. M an ee Gibbons, 60 F. do. 
2 W.LR. 3. Murray, do. Lt. vice M‘Ghee, 61 F. 
Gent. Cadet Grier, from R. Mil. Coll. 


0. 

i. Reg. Lt. Col. Muller, from h. p. 1 F. Lt. Col. 

ny ene vice Sullivan, 6 F. 26 do. 

1 Vet. Bn. Lt. *) acca ~ 

Lt. vice Walsh, 5 F. 

2 — from h. p. 3 Gar. Bn. 
do. vice Phibbs, 89 F. 25 do. 
from h. p. 71 F. Ens. vice 
Shawe, 31 F. do. 
Unattached. 

Bt. Lt. Col. Taylor, from 10 Dr. Lieut. 
Col. of Inf. pureh. vice M. Gen. 
Sir E. G. Butler, ret. 9 Dec. 1824. 

Bt. Lt. Col. Wylly, from 7 F. do. vice 
Lt. Col. Landman, R. Eng. ret. 30 do. 

Maj. Williams, from 2 F. do. vice M. 

Gen. Gifford ret. do. 

Sir T. Ormsby, Bt. from 14 Dr. 
‘by Le Maj. Gen: = 


yt See 

Maj. Dalzell, R: Mar. ret. 6 Nov. 
Ordnance Department. 

Mote sh Cap Rains, from a 2d Capt. 

15 Noy. 1824, 


[ Feb. 


ist Lt S 15 Nov. 1824. 


fo. 

Ist Lt. Rogers, from h. ist Lt. vice 
Dawson, dismissed, F do. 
2d Lt. M » do. do. 
Gent. Cadet : Turner, 2d Lt. do. 
2d Cap. Scott, Capt. vice Pierce, dead, 


26 do. 
Whitty, from h. p. 2d Ca; 
1st Lt. Andrews, do. 
Robe, from h. p. Ist Lt. do. 
2d Lt. do. do. 


Gent. Cadet R. D. French, 2d Lieut. do. 

1st Lt. Dyson, from h. p. Ist Lt. vice 
Onslow, h, p. 9 Dee. 

Runnacles, from h. p. do. vice 

Weatherall, dead, 10 do. 

2d Lieut. D’Arley, d do. 

Gent. Cadet, A. A. “Shuttleworth, 2d 
Lieut. 

Royal Engineers. 
Bt. Maj. + 35) Lt. Col. 


Landmann, r 30 
Capt. Calder, from h. p. Capt. do. 
Medical Department. 
Brevet. be ge of Hosp. Burke, from 
h. p. Dep. Insp. 23 Dec. 1824. 
Dep. Insp. eae from h, p. do. 
trachan, ia » do. 
Assist. rat Milne, h ". Assist. 
Surg. vice see As. ‘shown, 85 F. do. 
——-—— Macgrath, from h. p. York 
Chass. Ass. Surg. vice Palmer, 25 do. 
J. Hawkey, Hosp. Ass. vice M‘Gibbon, 
21 F. 23 do. 


vice 


Exchanges. 
Capt. Serjeantson, from Coldst. Gds. rec. diff. with 
ey ‘ornwall, h. p. Unatt. 
t. Correvont, "from 33 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
w, h. p. 37 F 
Cap. Sherer, from 54 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Ni- 
colls, h. p. Unatt. 
bes en Steele, from 09 F. rec. diff.with Capt. Smith, 


34 F. 
Lieut Gres, from 42 F. with Lieut. Munro, h. p. 
Lieut. Griffiths, from 2 W. I. R. with Lieut. Jes- 
- sop, h. p. York Chass. 
Cornet Stephens, from 5 Dr. Gds. with Ensign R. 
- B. Martin, 85 F. 
Ensign.Forlong, from 55 F. with 2d Lieut. Siev- 
wright, h. p. Rifle Brig. 
Assist. Surg. es from 5 F. with Assist. Surg. 
Johnston, h. p. 9 F. 
Resignations and Retirements. 
Major General Gifford, from 43 F. 
. Armstrong, from 2 Gar. Bn. 
Sir E. G. Bu er, from $7 F. 
Lieut. Col. Landman, R. Eng. 
Capt. Van Batenburg, 21 F. 
Barri , 60 F. 
Lieut. Montgomery, 9 Dr. 
Cornet Stewart, 16 Dr. 
Assist. Surg. Cleland, h. p. 32 F. 
Appointments Cexcelled, 
Capt. Hon. W. T. Graves, h. p. Unatt. 
Superseded. 
Paym. Tallon, 10 Dr. 


Deaths. 
Lieut. Gen. Lalande, East Ind. Comp. Serv. Ma- 


dras. 
Major General Lord Muskerry, late of 58 F. Caen, 


France. 
Lieut. Col, Chisholm, R. Afr. Col. Corps, Cape 
Coast Castle. 
Dixon, R. Art. Tours, —~ 
Dec. 1824, 
» R. Inv, Eng. Dunkirk 
11 Jan. 1825. 
Macneil, late 6 Vet. Bn. Campbell 
Town, N. B. 28 Sept. 1824. 
: Briscoe, h. p. 63 F. 
Ensor, ‘armagh Mil. 15 ~- 1825. 
Major Fawcett, h. 99 F. mee, reland, 
y« 6 Dec. 1824. 
p- R. Irish Art. Dublin, 29 Nov, do. 
ing: * 1 F. Dublin, 1 
— Pollock, late of 5 F. Eaun nT Jan. 1825, 


Tel. 











1825.7] 
~—— Girolami, h. p. R. Cors. Rang Corsica, 
epg 5 29 Oct. 1823. 


Duff, h. p. 98 F. Bath, . 27 Nov. 1824. 
Lieutenant M‘Keusie, 13 Dr. Cape of Good Hope, 
4J sy do. 
Munro, 67 F. Fort saree 7 + 
‘stam 1825. 
| hereeg - F. can md \ Aug. 1824, 
u ) I. Ca: 
Coast Castle. 4% oe yen 
Weatherall, R. Art. at on passage 

from the Mausitiet, — 1 

Creagh, R. Art. Malta, 

Pater, ¥ h. p. 24F. Dec. 
ar’ = . p- 28 F, Barrackmaster at 
‘Drogheda, Drogheda, 3U May. 

-_-__ Fraser, h. p. 50 F. 15 Apr. 

Woodmeston, h. p. Roy. Mar. Lon- 
don, 22 Jan. 1825. 

——-— Siebold, h. p. 4 Line Ger. has Hano- 

ver, ec. 1824. 
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Cornet Hoste, h. p. 21 Dr. 
leakley, h. p. Staff Cor. Cav. m4 


2d Lieutenant H. Brahan, Ceylon wo Saiy tose 


bo, 1s24. 
Ensign Ellis, 1 W. 1. Re 

ere koa late 1 Vet. Bn. Hilsea, 20 Nov. 

103 F. Nov. 

‘oser, h. p. Chass. Britan. 

Mentz, 14 do. 
Pay-master Dillon, h. P: 3 Vet. B rye 

Quarter-master Clare, 15 F, Cork, 5 1824, 

Medical Department. 
Surg. Ripking, h. p. 35. Huss. Ger. Leg, ema = | 


Oct. do. 
— Mingay, W: Ww. peo Mil. 50 May. 
Assist. Su Greig, h. p. 22 Dr. India. 
eit rst hp mfries, 2 Jan. 1825. 
Hosp. Assist. Carolan, h. p. Catham, 18 do. 


Baron von 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

May 5, 1824. At Canonnore, the lady of Capt. 
Fulton, J Advocate-General of Trichonopo- 
Mie td ‘Ban Presidency of Bomba’ 

. At Bancoot, cy of Bombay, 
Ms Ptaaos Crawford, of a daughter. 

Aug. 12. At ol Thome, the lady of 
Lieutenant-Colon el Commandant Robert M‘Dow- 
al, “ath “At St Crk native infantry, of a son. 

“fan care West Indies, Mrs Dr Ruan, 

a dai 


' Nov. 29. ‘A Glasgow, the lady pode nce Colonel 
ae Wildman, of the Carabineers, of a daugh- 


Pre af Mrs Robertson, 75, Great King Street, 


x Ate Greenock, the lady of George Noble, Esq. 
Royal Navy, of a son. 

— At 37, George Street, the lady of Dr Adol- 
phus — M. D. of a son 

At Newbattle Manse, Mrs Thomson, of a 


a phys + agen the lady of William Stavert, 
Sq. ofa 

6. At Abbotrule, Mrs Henderson, of a daughter. 

7. In Walker of Gates Seay Crescent, Edin- 
burgh, the lad Govan. Esq. M. D. 
By Establis Kay iy a daughter. 

_ ng, Bs ———. the lady of James Henry Tu- 


_— a Edinburgh, the lady of William Francis 
Hunter, of Barjarg, of a still-born child. 

8. At Po 
Munro, of a. of a daughter. 

— At Northcliffe, the lady.of Captain M‘Ko- 
nochie, Royal Navy, of a daughter 

- In Charlotte Street, Leith, Mrs Combe, of a 


ar In Grosvenor Place eeecaae the lady of Sir 
Robert Graham, Bart. peta ée 

— At Paris, the patty “ee Wicklow, of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs Paterson, 47, Albany Street of a daugh- 


ot. In Great King Street, Mrs Graham, ofa son. 

— At Great eet near Worcester, the lady 
of Kenneth Bruce Stuart, Esq. of Annat, Perth- 
shire, of a daughter. 

prt At At Edinburgh, Mrs R. Clerk Rattray of a 


ast rr At No. 8, Shandwick Place, the Hon. Mrs 


es of a son. 
— At No. 11, Archibald Place, Mrs George 
Brown, of a daughter. 
Square, London, the lady of 
Hume, Esq. ws P. of a daughter. 


— At Pouder Hall, Mrs Harrewer, of a daugh- 


15. In South Frederick Street, the lady of Cap- 
tain pay t 5-- ed Royal D: » of a daughter. 
Edinburgh, the lady ef ‘Warren astings 


of a da 
— At Su prog oy dew ag Mss Hamilton of Sundrum, of 


a daughter. 
Vou. XVII. 


tzfield House, the lady of Major ~ 


21. At 38, Charlotte Square, Mrs John Lear- 
month, of a daughter. 

j= or og, the Right Hon. Lady Elcho, of 
a daughter. 

22. At Edinburgh, the lady of John Birthwhis- 
tle, Esq. of Barharrow, of a daughter. 

24, At ew the Countess of Aylesford, 
of a son and heir. 
“<= George Street, Mrs Pollock, of a daugh- 


_ No. 8, Circus, git ne 
the lady pe hr Long, Esq. 
ton House, Wilts, of a 


Lindsay, i Pg ~Aed a daughter. 
Jan. 1, 1825, Edinburgh, Mrs Sprot, of 
peice vod a 5 eae. 
7, Queen Street, Mrs Hunter; of a 
Pe! — Dg 


of At Elgin, Lady Dunbar, of Northfield, of a 


or. At Stackpole Court, the Right Hon. the 
lady Cawdor, of a daughter. 

9. At Inches House, Mrs ‘Robertson, of Inches, 
of _ son and heir. 

ht = London, the lady of D. Charles Guthrie, 
son. 
— At Stirling, Mrs Dr Dewar, of a daughter. 
11. At Walton Hall, the lady of John C. Hop- 


, Castle Street, Mrs M‘Farlan, of a son. 
12, At Sandwich, 4 lady of Captain Edward 


Harvey, R. N. ofa 
14. At Glengarry House, Mrs Ranaldson Maec- 
donell, of Clanronald and Glengarry, of a daugh- 


ter. 
— At 7, Royal Cireus, Mrs Carlyle Bell, of a 


son. 
15. At Nelson Street, Mrs ple, ofa son. 
_iv At Monereiffe House, lady oncreifie, of a 


om At Holmes House; the saey ct James Fair- 
a | ty Lag <3 te en ter. 
Cc Northumberland Street, of 


inross, of a son. 
— At Altrive Lake, Mrs , of a 
19. At 64, Northum! Street, 
Captain Wemyss, of the Scots Greys, of a daugh- 


ter. 
20. At Stirling, Mrs William Galbraith, of a 


plist Hindmaish, 33, Howe Street, of a 
At 40, George’s’ Square, Mrs Touch; Ma- 

deny, Cossylande, Assit 4 
i Canayland,, the Yndy of Rger Kickpe- 








Births, ug en and Deaths. 


Bee won tn Tomy, 


t Redcoll, Mrs Rey, of a son. 
= At 10, South Castle Street, Mrs Shortt, of a 


8. At Juniper Green, —, ~s widow of 
Lieutenant Henry Rymer, R. N. of 
Lately. At Desert, county of Kilkenny, ~~ 
Countess of a wife of R. L. Price, Esq. 7 
a ter. 


MARRIAGES. 
June 5, 1824. In Sydney, = South Wales, 
—- Dick, Esq. Eaptain o f the 2d battalion, 
regiment, Bengal I try, to Louisa, second 
daughter of of Simon Lord, Esq. Sydney. 
eaetan At Nagpore, Captain D. Bruce, As- 
~General, to Margaret, fourth 
daughter to the Rev. Dr Duncan, Ratho. 
At bee yay John Wylie, M. D. Madras 
army, 8 


Rajah of ae Se eae A Hi, pores Be 
bn gy to Susan, six of the 
Rev. Dr Duncan, Ratho. 
30. At the manse of Kincardine O'Neil, the 
Rev. James Gordon Garioch, minister of Strach- 
an, to Helen, eldest daughter of the Rev. John 


Rodger, of Kincardine O'Neil. 
Dec. 1. At Edinburgh, Mr William Russel, ac- 
countant, Street, to Christian, second 
r of George Young, Esq. accountant of 
» James Eckford, E 
t of Native Infan * a te hry to Mary, 
iter of James pr me —~ 

3. Rt Addinstone, Mr John Taylor, rantc 
to Janet, daughter of Mr John Dickson, Addin- 
stone. 

“J a the British Ambassador's Chapel, in Pa- 
illiam Timothy Curtis, Esq. (now by letters 
Aumont,) 3° of Sir William 
lizabeth Sophia 


E 

2. At 
6th 
third 


5. pry thea Mr James Maule Rose, of Darna- 
way, near Forres, to Emma Sophia Jane Matilda 
Ashita, of Ely Place, Exeter. 

7. At Edinburgh, David = Bytane Lindesay, Esq. 
son of the late Patrick Lindesay, Esq. of ormi- 
ston, to John Emilia, deughter’ of the late John 

ytone, of 


t, Cheshire, Alex.. M‘Gibbon, 
Esq. of Crawhill, town-clerk of Queensferry, to 
1 Lintihgow second daughter of the late Alex. Lang, 


eye At St 's, Hanover Square, London, 
William Styles Rae, Esq. Hull, to Mary Anne, 
of James Baonder, Esq. Park Street. 

rear of Church, . London, the 


the Right Hon. 

Greville, eldest daughter of the 
late Greville, and Louisa (in her 
own: Tight) Countess of Mansfield, his wife. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Sinclair, merchant, 
Leith, to Miss Ann Grant, eldest daughter of Mr 
George Meir, chemist, Edinburgh. 

Smit | Fg er me Street, wai Denghs te tiny 

% In yto M 
ines, daughter of Mr Jamieson. pad 

— At St James's nod, London, Mr Henry 
Mapleson, son of Thomas Mapleson, Esq. Golden 
Square, London, to Mrs Barbara Murray, second 
daughter fad Mr Charles Oman, Waterloo Place, 


14. At th, Major Gogge, of his Majesty’s 24th 


regiment, to gt jy — of Lieut.- 


ants. 
— Mr John Nairne, master of the Grammar 


School, et ree to Eliza, only daughter of Mr 


G 3 
16. At Edinburgh, the Rev. James Pate, mi- 
nister Innerleithen, to Jean, daughter of the 
late Mr Thomas ao Jedburgh. 
-— At Paris, Robert Buchanan, Esq. younger 
of an to nk Maria C. Hoare, eldest 
«7 of Si Wallis Hoare, Bart. 


nt Gostord, the Right Hon, Harry, 


Lord Grey, eldest sou of the Earl of Stamford “ee 


[Feb: 


Lady Katherine Charteris, third 
wha _ ihe Bar wi em es ean, Big 
t ouse, William 
Elisabeth, second daughter of Robert Hay, 


— rat Inverkeithing, Robert Hill, Esq. writer, 
Stirling, to Janet, second daughter of the Rev. 
Ebenezer Brown, Inverkeithing. 

25. At Leith Walk, the Rev. S. M‘Gregor, to 
Mary, second a oot ter of James Leslie, Esq. 

27. AtA lin. Mackintosh, Esq. Solicitor 
Supreme ourts, Edinburgh, to Isabella, third 
daughter of Andrew Gemmell. Esq. of Langlands. 


lan. 6, 1825. At St Margaret's, Westminster, 
Captezin Patrick Campbell, C. B. of his Majesty's 
ship Ganges, to Ma net, youngest daughter of 
the late Andrew rae Esq. of Niddrie 

Te in the ocaaty Edinburgh. 

8. At Wooten, Surrey, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ogilvie, of his Majesty’s 46th regiment, to Janet 
Rebecea, eldest daughter of John Alex. Ogilvie, 
Esq. of Tanhurst, in that county. 

—At las, Isle of Man, Samuel Hifbert, 
Esq. M. D. of Edinburgh, to the Hon. Mrs Scott, 
daughter of the late Lord Henry Murray, and 
niece to his Grace the Duke of Atholl. 

oan At Distillery Park, Haddington, Vig md 

, junior, a oa Kirkaldy, to Mary 
acqueen, eldest daughter of Archibald Dunlop, 


13. In - King Street, Mr Alexander Hill, 
South Bridge, Edinburgh, to Agnes, 
eldest dai ghter of Mr John Paton, builder. 
15. At Drumsheugh House, Sir David Hunter 
Blair, of Brownhill, Bart. - Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Sir John Ha » Roe 

17. In George Square, Edward d Binny Glass, Esq. 
of the Hon. t India ge civil service, 
to Catherine, second daughter of John C. Scott, 
of Sinton, Esq. 

18. At Glasgow, the Rev. Alexander Lochore, 
minister of: Drymen, to Miss Elizabeth Price. 

— At London, the Rev. James Boyd, minister 
of Auchinleck, to Jane, only sister of A. K. Hut- 
chison, Esq. solicitor, London. 

20. At London, Colonel Sir John Sinclair, of 
Dunbeath, Bart. to Miss Sarah Charlotte Carter. 

— At Friends’ Meeting House, Edinburgh, 
Thomas Rickman, of Birmingham, architect, to 
Elizabeth, third daughter of George Miller, of 
Hope Park. 

— At Edinburgh, Thomas Stirling Edmond- 

stoune, Esq. af Cambuswallace, to Helen, second 
pe ys the late Andrew Wood, Esq. surgeon 
inburgh. 

25. At Edmonston, John Lawson, Esq. of 
Cairnmuir, W. S. to Janet, second daughter of the 
late James Brown, Esq. of Edmonston. 

31. Adam Messer, Esq. surgeon, Lauriston 
Place, to Miss Cockburn, St Andrew’s Strect, 
Edinburgh > 


s 


DEATHS. 

June 8, 1894. At Rangoon, East Indies, Lieu- 
tenant Al: xander Trotter Lyndesay, of the 22d 
Native Infantry. 

24. At Bangalore, Captain Henry 
Rudyerd, of the Madras Artillery. 

30. At Rangoon, Captain Alexander Cumming, 
Assistant Commissary-General on the military 
establishment of Fort St George. 

July 20. At Penang, Commodore Charles 
Grant. 

28. At Negapatam, William Hardy, Esq. of 
Charlesfield, Captain, Native Infantry, Hon. East 
India Company's service, Madras. 
an, i Madras, Charles Fullerton, Judge at 

ing 
me .: At Sierra Lo. Africa, Mr John Symes 

Laing, ont raw the late Mr James Laing, 
mere! ondon. 


Oct. 14, At the Cape of Good Hope, Lieutenant 
John Liddell, Bombay Artillery, fourth son of 
James Liddell, . Auch 

28. At St Lucia, in the 26th year of his age, 
Robert Fletcher, Esq. 

Nov. 2. At Grenada, Mr John M‘Arthur, sur- 
geon. 

— At Dominica, Lieut.-Col. Emmes, of the 
5th foot. 

6. At Portsmouth, Alex. Watson, M, D. Royal 
Navy. 


Thomas 





1923."] 


6. Neat , Captain Kenneth M‘Kenzie, 
R. N.. only survi son of the late James M*-' 


Kenzie, Forret. 
10. feat Fates: South of Frande, Mis Hodgson, 
y pelict of Robert Ir- 


— At Vienna, Matthew on Collin, one of the 
most celebrated Austrian literati, in his’ 46th 
year. 
— At Cupar, Mrs Catherine Buist, wife of John 
« of Col meg 

— At Melville Place, Si Mrs Mary Doro- 
then Pies, eaieh of Fy ia Magent ae 
surer and one of New 


Providence. 
25. At Cupar Fife, the Rev. mph Campbell, 


D. 

ots At' Dumfries, Robert Whettley, Esq. late of 

ire militia.’ ~ 

ar At Mussel » Mr Stewart, a there. 

29. At Methven, r Charles Miller + merchant, 
in the 58th year of his oe = 

Dec. 1. At Netherwood Mains, Mrs Janet Brown, 
yr John Brown, Esq. of Netherwood. 

2. At 12, Hart Street, Edinburgh, Dr Robert 

Groat, of Newhall. 

— At Edin Jane, second hter of the 
Rev. William G: late minister of Glencairn, 
Deunidesail 


3. At Oban, Ann, daughter of the late Arch. 
5. At Leith Mrs Dunean, wife of Mr James 
‘House. - 


of of Bonnington. 
pe ee Forbes, Esq. 
7. At 55 Street, Mrs Jane M 
wife of Mr Archibald Fullarton, 
en F one on-Suir, Mary Banks, in her 


Manse, Margaret, daughter of 

Combe, jun. aa Leith. 
8. At Hermitage Cot — Thomas 
Thonison, youngest son of it. Charles Smith, 


Nay 
as Kainburgh, Miss Christina Tytler, 
eonmiane of the late William Tytler of. 


Esq. 

11. At Danbar, Charles Lorimer, Esq. late col- 

lector of his Majesty’s customs there, in the 78th 
year of his age. 
At No. 4, St James’s Square Mrs Helen 
Richardson, wife of Alexander Kidd, Esq. aged 
73. 
onsturans Miss Jean Young, in the 92d 
ven Bit 

—iIn Brig a Street, ‘Mrs Catharine Mearns, 

Temes Smith of the Excise. 

12, Alexander Gordon, Esq. of Newton, Aber- 
deenshire, in the 70th year his age. 

— At Leith, Robert Pool, master of the Smea- 
ton stone lighter, at the erection of the Bell Rock 
Light House. From his active services at that 
work the Commissioners of the Northern Light 
Houses had latterly allowed him a small pension. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Clark, in his 78th 


ear. 
" — At a Scotland, John Mouat, Esq. 


» 43. 
de Castle, Sir Alexander Camp- 
ll, of ‘aberuchil, Bart. 

— At Whitelaw, in East Lothian, Mr Francis 
Walker, much and justly regretted by a numerous 
circle of friends and acquaintance. As a farmer, 
he ranked with the first in that profession. He 
was a kind and affectionate father, and a warm 
and sincere friend. He was followed to the grave 
by a number of friends, and most of the eminent 

farmers in East 

— At Drumsheugh, Mrs Jane Duncombe, relict 
of Captain Duncombe, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s service. 

14. At Edinburgh, Mrs Katharine Baird, relict 
of James Baird, Esq. merchant in Glasgow. 

7 


66. 
aughtan, 
» Edin- 
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Se ae dene Stirling, Miss Agnes 


to - 


Fife, i = sist ye re Tak ee st india Cot Captain James 


— At guingh Catan Roxburghshite, Elisa 
ae daughter of the late Arch. Tod, Esq. 
+ . 

16. ‘At his house, 11, Abereromby Place; Frede- 
= > Esq. late Commissioner ‘of 
xcise 

— At Patrickholm, ‘Mr William Steuart, in the 
89th year of his age. © 

17. At St Germains, Mrs Anderson, wife of Da- 
vid Anderson, Esq. of St: 


mt. Mr James Thomas, of Lochie Bank, aged 
years. 
— At Elie, Mrs Boa: of Tiilions Bone, relict of James 


Bruce Carstairs, 
19, Andrew Johnston, Ba. of Carlet 
Lelths at the sdvanced age of 7B 75; Chatles Smith, 

, at the advan: 
in Londen. “ 


portrait painter 
20. Fob ag ee of the: 
on ertue, youngest son 
Mr Walter Wight, 


23. To Oue queen Street, Mrs Thomasina rulland, 
relict of John Grieve, Esq. eee 
aa ae burgh, Susan, Lady Hay Dalrymple 

ark. 

— At Perth, Mr George Brown, bookseller. 

24. At Poplar, London, Robert Simpson, ‘late. 
ACD Brighton, ine hie 80th the 

ear, Right: 

Hon. Lord BA y ae 

— At Leith, Mr John 

— At Ki 


East Wemyss. 

8 At ‘Aberdeen, John Robert Smith; of Con- 
craig. 
ante , Mr John Paterson, late of Ogs- 

= At god 1 Mr William Calder, student 
of divini' hy 

— At 

Buchanan of age Esq. M. P. 

— James Auchinleck, infant son ~ Mr J. A. 
Cheyne, writer to the 

— At Edinburgh, Claudius Charles, Esq. Lieu- 
tenant in the British Navy, and Post Captain in 
that yd — ° 

— At Dumfries, Hen uncan, yor son 
of John M‘Diarmid, Esq. dishes ay) 

— At his house, U Seymour Street, Lon- 
don, the Right Hon. Sir Robert Dallas, Knt. 

— At Whiteside, parish of Ki 
liam Anderson, Esq. of Whiteside. 

— At Seeford, Sussex, Mrs Carnegie, widow of 
Colonel John 

26. At Nice, Mount Charles, eldest son of 
nS At Neg ies Mr Da id podemeaanien 

vid Henderson 

South Bridge, Rdinber " “4 

— At Kirkaldy, Mrs 

— At Clapham Surrey, 
er Constable, Esq. Edinbur, neh 

. verpool, Alexander Hamil 

F.A.S. a celebrated Oriental scholar, and ond bike Pre. 
fessor of Sanscrit and Hindoo inne'e at ‘ae 
East India College, een 


— At Linlithgow, Catharine, second daughte: 
of Alexander Napier, Esq. ' A 





and Procurator-Fiscal fe county of 


his house, 9, Roxburgh Place, Mr David 
At Swinton, Lieutenant Adam Murray. 
At’ Portobello, Miss’ 


ey yo 
At Bellevue, Mrs fs rloggan, relict of Major 
George Hoggan, of Waters 
ince At Laurieston Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Mary 
‘earon. 
— At Chistelhurst, the Right Hon. Lady Bay- 
mite Mr John eeney Setpae Department, 


lium Park, Sir William Honyman, 

jum. on 

Bart. of Geueneey. 4 

= the Rev. Dr Small, one of the 
a her 734 Mrs M 

=_ year, Mrs Mounteney. 

6. At New Garden, Robert Ramage Liston, 


's a the infant 

Lundin, Esq. of 

11. At Dunfermline, Mr John Couston, tenant 
in Keirsbeath. 


— At her house, North poe Sot aged 84, 
Mrs Isobel Edmonston, relict of Ay- 


toun, writer to the 
15. At Leith, Mr William Morrison, sen. spirit 


dealer. 
— At Arbroath, Isabella, om ince the Rev. 


William Bell, late minister of that p! 
— At Grove House, near Edinburgh, the Hon. 
Clara Melville Murray, daughter of : late Lord 


— At 19, Union Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Shaw, 


ete. In U Gower Street, London, George 
Dance, A. and F. A. S. 

— At 3, Meadow Place, Miss Helen Brunton, 

— In Walker Street, Jane Lockhart Bertram, 
daughter of the late Wm. Bertram, Esq. of Nesbit. 

— At Fort George, Lieut. George un Monro, 


th Regimen 
16. At Walton Manse, the Rev. Mr Mollison. 
» Bedfordshire, T. H. Wilberforce, 
ie Her. wif i Goon 
» wife o' ea Robinson, 
. late Provost of Banff, aged 80, 
17. At Fort Pitt, Chatham, Captain John Pol- 
lock, 5th Regiment. 


[Feb. 


17. Boa the British Hotel, reer the R: nt 
Dorothea, daughter of the late Wil- 
of Latham Lanca- 


— Ee Lord Alvanley. 
— At Jerviston, Drysdale, of Pit- 
teuchar. : — 


— In Union Street, ¥, Bebe Alex. Scott, 


. of Stock! 
8. At panne = ao re years, Mrs Marga- 
es yg > relict ‘archibald Stewart, 


19. A ey mere Georgina Elizabeth Huntly, 
hter of Alexander Ferrier, Esq. 

— At his house in Park Crescent, Portland 

Place, London, in his 71st year, William F; airlie, 


20. At his house in U; Norton Street, Lon- 
don, the Right Hon. Lord Herbert Windsor Stu- 
art, son of the late, and uncle of the present, Mar- 
quis of Bute. 

—— At Edinburgh, John Leven, Esq. sen. late of 
Burntisland, in his 76th year. 

—AtN North Leith, Mrs Ross, wife of Mr Alex. 
Ross, master of the mar school there. 

22. At Monkton Manse, Mrs Oughterson, wife 
of the Rev. John Oughterson, minister of Monk- 


ton. 

— In Portland Place, London, Dame Belinda 
Colebrooke, wife of Sir Charles Joshua Smith of 
Suttons, Bart. 

24. At his house in Bernard Street, Leith, Mr 
George Brown, baker. 

23. At Edinburgh, James Campbell, Esq. some 
ov Captain in e Edinburgh Regiment of Mili- 


— Mrs M. Gray Russell, 10, South Hanover 
yt, Edinburgh. * 
At Edinburgh, Mr John L. Virtue, mer- 
-~\ 


— At his house, Pentonville, Mr Alexander Tul- 
loch, ietor and conductor of the London 
Star, py paper. 

Melrose, Mr Charles Erskine, writer. 
a at his house, York Place, Edinburgh, David 
om & . writer to the signet. 
ilton, Mr Thomas Rate, merchant, 


28. At her house, Buccleugh Street, at an ad- 
vanced age, Miss Margaret Grierson, daughter of 
the Jate James Grierson, Esq. wine merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

30. At his house, Merchant Street, Edinburgh, 
Mr John Ormiston, solicitor-at-law. 

— At - house, Bank Street, Mr John Scott, 


Lately. . At Horse Shoe Plantation, South Caro- 
lina, J = Hunter, Esq. third son of the late 
Charles . of Burnside. 

—At Tours on tmas day, after two days’ 
illness, Lieut.-Colonel — lately Commandant 
of the Royal Artillery, in the garrison of Ports- 
mou 

— At the house of Raron Roebuck, in Ireland, 
the Hon. Valentine Lawless, eldest son of Lord 
Cloncurry. 
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